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PREFACE 


T his book is designed to illustrate the influence of 
personality in politics from memories and im- 
pressions of dominant public figures of the first half 
of this century. The earliest and the last chapters discuss the 
general theme, while between them there is a kind of portrait 
gallery with an annotating catalogue. The selection of these 
figures is due to the accident of my personal contacts, mainly 
as an official, sometimes in national, sometimes in inter- 
national, serviee, but later as a Member of Parliament and 
a Minister. 

The offieial has a special post of observation. He sees 
public men closely, and with a certain intimaey, but in 
relation to his own specialized task. He knows one side of 
their character in minute detail, but his perspective is nar- 
rower than that of those who are themselves on the public 
stage ; and he applies a somewhat different criterion of value 
to qualities and defects. His general outlook on public, affairs 
is> usually, though in varying degrees, characterized by a 
certain myopic particularity of vision. Every specialized 
experience involves a bias which needs to be assessed and 
discounted, and the official’s among them; but something 
will still remain as a contribution to truth. * 

The political leaders here part^qyed are, vrith few ex- 
ceptions, from the great democracies of the West. I would 
that I could have <^dded others, especially from the other 
great country, Russia, on which the fate of the world now so 
largely depends. But I have confined myself to writing, of 
those whom I have known personally, in the intimate if 
limited association of public work. To my regret it has "''ver 
been my fate to visit Russia, and though I have known many 
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Russians, including the two great Ambassadors, Mr. 
LitvinoflF and Mr. Maisky, I have never worked with them in 
the revealing collaboration of a common task. Above all I 
have not known personally any of the present members of 
the Politburo, on whose complex psychology the future so 
much depends. Nothing could be of more value at the present 
time than an intimate knowledge of the interacting motives 
of apprehension, ambition and suspicion, which animate the 
guarded and secluded Kremlin Committee who now wield so 
terrifying a power. There is no adequate discernible reason 
in any conflict of material interests why Russia should not 
live in amity with the rest of the world ; and to a quite ex- 
ceptional extent international relations now depend, not 
upon the mass movement of impersonal forces to which 
Marxian determinist theory assigns so exclusive an import- 
ance, but upon the interacting characters and psychology of 
a few men. 

For similar reasons I have includea no studies of the 
German leaders who were responsible for the recent war. If 
we are to understand the past, or be forewarned for the future, 
the personal qualities which enable a would-be dictator to 
exploit the weaknesses of a free government need to be 
understood, and it is much to be hoped that those who 
possess, as I do not, the necessary knowledge and experience, 
will record their impressions before their memories fade. 

Those sketched here include five British Prime Ministers, 
Balfour, Lloyd George, MacDonald, Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Churchill; two other British statesmen, Bryce and 
Haldane ; two men who greatly influenced political thought 
without themselves entering a government, H. G. Wells and 
Maynard Keynes ; two American Presidents, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt; the Fascist dictator of Italy, 
Mussolini ; and (drawn on a smaller scale) three Prime 
Ministers of France, Clemenceau, Poinear^ and Briand ; the 
Generalissimo and Prime Minister of China, Chiang Kai-shek 
and T. y.^ Sooug, with half a dozen other public figures from 
America, France and China. In one case (that of Neville 
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Chamberlain) I have drawn substantially on a chapter in 
my book Security, and in a few others have made use of some 
passages in appreciations written elsewhere at different times. 
Otherwise what now appears is published for the first time. 

In each case my purpose has been, not to write a miniature 
biography, hut to give a general impression of character, with 
special emphasis on one or two significant qualities, illus- 
trated by incidents which I happen myself to have witnessed. 
It is hoped that these sketches, taken as a whole, will throw 
some light on the theme discussed in the opening and the 
concluding chapters, the relation between personality and 
history. They illustrate the weaknesses and the strength of 
a free and popular system in a modern state, and the personal 
qualities that, in such a system, attract and retain power. 
And as each of .those portrayed took an important part in 
the events of his time, these sketches may also reflect some- 
thing of the changmg historical scene of fifty crowded years. 
Contemporary personal impressions of this kind, supported 
by revealing anecdotes, may perhaps, as I suggest later, 
claim a real, if minor, place among historical sources. 

What is gleaned here is from one individual’s limited field 
of experience. Winnowed from the chaff there may be a few 
grains worth the saving. But I write too in the hope that even 
what does not instruct may perhaps entertain. 




PROLOGUE 


T here is a fireside game that all historians, and others 
whose work requires the appraisal of personal 
evidence, ought often to play for the good of their 
souls. The company present, say twenty or so, sit in a row or 
a circle. The person at one end invents a tale and whispers 
it to his neighbour on the left ; he in turn whispers it to the 
next one, and so till the last of all, who then repeats aloud 
what he or she has heard. The original inventor of the tale 
then also repeats aloud what he had first whispered. The 
difference reflects the distortion of the intervening memories, 
with their personal bias and defects. The result is illumina- 
ting. It shows the kind of discount which personal evidence 
needs ; and also the bare skeleton of essential fact that usually 
remains. 

Such is a large part, though of course only a part, of what 
the historian must depend upon. He has as a corrective much 
documentary and other evidence which is not susceptible to 
a similar distortion. On the other hand much of the personal 
evidence which is at the basis of some of his records is sub- 
ject to a furrher distortion from which the fireside game is 
exempt; for those who appear as witnesses are commonly 
also in some degree participants in the eVehts they speak of 
and have the special bias that eoipps from their own r&le. 

I once had an experience of personal evidence in relation 
to a minor historical incident. I resolved that, if I ever 
attempted to write history myself, I would tell the tale as a 
warning to myself and others. I shall never now want it for 
that purpose, but I may per^iapo suitably insert it as a Pro- 
logue to the series of sketches and anecdote which t<^ 
follow. 
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I will first recite the bare facts, as they are proved by 
impersonal records and as they remain constant through all 
the several personal accounts. 

After the great Greek disaster in Asia Minor in 1922, when 
the Turks drove over a million Greeks into the sea at Smyrna, 
or in hopeless, destitute flight as refugees back to the European 
homeland of their ancestors, there was a revolution in Athens. 
The new Government executed their predecessors. This 
exaction of retribution from a Government for a political and 
military folly or crime and disaster was more shocking to the 
eivilized western world at that time than it would perhaps 
be now. In any event, the British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Curzon, was so horrified that, to mark his disapproval, he at 
once withdrew the British Minister — ^Mr. (now Sir Francis) 
Bindley — ^from Athens. There was no other post immediately 
available for him, and he was bound to remain for some time 
‘en disponibilit^’. As he would in the ordinary course of 
events have been staying in Athens till he was transferred 
to another Legation or Embassy, and was a married man 
with a family, there was naturally an immediate problem as 
to where he should live in the meantime. Ultimately, after 
some delay, a solution was found by placing at his disposal 
a summer residence associated with the British Embassy in 
Italy. ^ 

So much for the bare facts ; now for the somewhat different 
angle of vision from which they were regarded by those 
principally concerned. 

Shortly after Lindley’s recall to England, I was on League 
of Nations busiiles^ in Vienna. I called one afternoon at the 
British Legation to havf,ten with the British Minister (Mr. 
Akers-Douglas, later Viscount Chilston). His wife waa there, 
having just returned from England, v^here she had seen 
Bindley, a personal friend. Bindley had given her an account of 
his personal predicament. ‘Curzon recalled me at a moment’s 
notice as a political protest. T^at was all very well for him ; 
but it p ut me* in a hole. I found myself, stranded, with a 
family and without a house. I did my best to make the 
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Foreign Office realize that, as they’d moved me, not because 
of anything for which I was responsible, but for a political 
purpose, it was clearly up to them to find me something 
else suitable. I could at first get nothing out of them. 
But happily I had a bright idea. I remembered there was a 
very pleasant summer residence attached to the British 
Embassy in Italy, and that at this time of the year it would 
probably be vacant. I did everything I could to get the 
Foreign Office to make the necessary request to the Am- 
bassador, Ronald Graham. Happily I succeeded, and he was 
quite agreeable, so I am just going to take my family out 
and we shall be all right till I get my next job.’ 

A few days later I returned to Geneva, and found myself 
at dinner next to Lord Curzon, who had come across from 
Lausanne where, he had been in a Conference with the Turks. 
After dinner he began to expatiate on the manifold and com- 
plex cares and resppnsibilities of a Foreign Secretary, so little 
realized by the public. ‘Let me give you a minor example,’ 
he said. ‘You know I’ve just withdrawn Lindley from Athens. 
You doubtless think that all I had to do was to take the 
decision, important perhaps but essentially simple, to make 
this obviously appropriate protest against a shocking act. 
Not at all. That was only the beginning. I remembered for 
example that Lindley has a family and that, when withdrawn 
Suddenly in this way, he would probably find it difficult to 
make satisfactory arrangements for them; and since his with- 
drawal was my own political decision I felt a personal respon- 
sibility in the matter. It was a trivial but not altogether easy 
problem. Happily, however, a very suila^le idea occurred 
to me. I recollected that therd V5fts a summer residence of 
the British Embassy in Italy and was able to arrange with 
Ronald Graham to lend it to him. I understand that Lindley 
is very pleased with the arrangement.’ 

A few days later I had to go to Rome. I called on the 
Ambassador. We met in his jstudy which looked out on to a 
pleasing garden. By way of starting the coni’ersctior ^ oaid,> 
‘What a delightful garden you have.’ ‘Yes,’ said Ronald 
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Graham, ‘it is pleasant. But it’s nothing to compare with the 
one at my summer residence. I say “my residence”, but in 
fdct it’s not exactly mine at the moment. You will have seen 
about poor Lindley being suddenly withdrawn from Athens. 
Well, when I heard of it I remembered of course that he has 
a family, and might be in a difficult position while waiting 
for another job. So I thought it would be a friendly thing to 
offer to lend it to him. He accepted at once ahd I believe is 
very comfortable there.’ 

. Here then were three accounts of the same incident as I 
remembered them rather more than twenty years later. Two 
of them were first-hand, the other at one remove. Had I been 
a historian trying to ascertain the truth from this evidence, 
I should have noted that the main facts were common to 
every account, and these I should have accepted. But there 
were obviously three different angles of vision as to the 
respective contributions to the final result. The tale had gone 
through three refracting minds. Where there were differences 
the account I had received in Vienna was perhaps to be pre- 
ferred, because, though unlike the other two it was second- 
hand, it was intrinsically more probable. 

But I said ‘three refracting minds’. I should have said ‘four’, 
for there was mine too, with the bias of a narrator to make 
the best; of a tale. I have done my best to set down exactly, 
and without distortion, just what I remembered. But I kept 
no record at the time. Who could tell how far I might have 
sharpened and distorted the tale in the process of recalling 
and recounting it? Not I. 

I can now, however, carry the tale one step further. I have 
now for the first time asknd'Sir Francis Lindley directly for 
his own account. His recollection is clear and definite, and 
it enables the bias of the others, including my own, to be 
assessed and corrected. 

Aj; the time of his recall, he tells me, his children had 
scarlet fever, and he had ttf leave his family for the moment 
•'.t A*^’''ins.<He went himself to Lausanne, where Lord Curzon 
was at the Conference with the Turks. While there he had 
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a letter from his wife suggesting that the family might well 
spend the winter at Posillipo, the property given by Lord 
Rosebery to the Embassy at Rome. He thereupon himself 
wrote to Sir Ronald Graham, the Ambassador, whom he knew 
personally; and Sir Ronald put one of the lesser villas on the 
estate at his disposal, the main villa being occupied by some- 
one else. The Foreign Office did not come into the question 
(that, I think, must have been an unintentional invention of 
my own). He may, he says, have mentioned what had been 
arranged to Lord Curzon (and indeed he must have done so, 
in view of what Curzon said subsequently at Geneva). 

Here then is the truth, as nearly as personal evidence can 
ever give it, for Sir Francis’ interest in the incident, unlike 
that of the others, is clearly of the kind which engraves the 
detail indelibly on the mind without distorting it. When the 
historian can draw upon evidence of this kind he is exception- 
ally fortunate. Morp often, however, when in the absence of 
contemporary records he has to use personal evidence, this 
evidence is of the kind which is illustrated in the previous 
accounts I have given. It is for this reason that I think they 
serve as a useful reminder to the historian, and the reader, 
of the need always to allow for the factor of personal bias. 

Much that follows in these sketches comes from my own 
personal recollections, which, though deceptively clear in my 
mind as I write, may yet be inaccurate in some of their detail. 
For such unwitting errors this prologue is a warning and an 
apology. 



PERSONALITY IN HISTORY 


H istory is the net result of the interaction of im- 
personal forces and the personalities of those who 
are in positions of authority. There will doubtless 
always be differences and alternations of fashion in the public 
estimation of the relative importance of the two factors.^ 
Determinist theory may seem for a generation to make'^ 
nonsense of the ‘great man’ treatment of historical develop- 
ment. Then, in an era of dictators and great leaders, this in 
turn may appear to be doctrinaire and unreal. The balance 
tips quickly, and there may for a time be a tendency to 
regard historical events simply in terms of the interaction of 
the personalities and policies of a Hitler, a Stalin, a Churchill, 
a Roosevelt. At such a time it may be important to emphasize 
the aspect of the truth that for the moment is more likely to 
be obscured. We need to make an effort to realize that a 
Hitler is only a powerful force because he reflects and evokes, 
becausrf there is a special congruity between his qualities and 
the temper of his time or his country. A century earlier, or 
later, and Hitler might have remained an obscure house- 
painter and corporal; and even a Churchill might have been 
only an eminent, .not a transcendent, personality. Those, 
however, who impress themselves on events differ greatly in 
their relation to the forc^^ in their environment. A Hitler, for 
example, may only appear in response to already existing 
national passions and is rather their nkouthpiece or their 
instrument than an originating force. A Churchill, on the 
other hand — like Pitt before him — ^resists a hopeless drift till 
he ultimately ijeverses it. ^Jor is it only strength that forms 
the miKs m the chain of historical causation. The weakness 
of the blunderers, of the well-intpntionedcWho happen tp be 
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in a crucial position of authority — a Czar Nicholas II or a 
Louis XVI — ^may be no less important. 

In truth, however, the relative importance of the two 
factors, of circumstance and personality, varies greatly from 
age to age in actual fact and not only in men’s opinion. In 
our own era, when the technical apparatus of government 
or compulsion Has so greatly increased, the importance of 
the personal qualities of those in supreme position is corres- 
pondingly greater. This is true in other spheres than that of 
politics. In the nineteenth century, for example, when the 
economic activities of the world were, with minor and 
measurable exceptions, within a laissez-faire system, econ- 
omics could more nearly than in this century attain the 
character of an exact science, capable of both analysis and 
prophecy. For ^hough personal factors, human desires and 
motives were involved, these were the desires and motives 
of innumerable individuals acting separately and under the 
impulse of incentives of which the capricious cancel out and 
the stable are few and ascertainable. In the mass such human 
factors can be generalized and calculated, for though the 
individual reaction to a given situation may be doubtful, the 
net result in millions of cases is statistically certain, within a 
narrow margin of error. The position is very different when 
a single person can change the course of economic develop- 
ment. The economist who was asked to prophesy whether 
there would be a depression or a boom in the period, for 
example, of President Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’ policy had a 
very different, and intrinsically less soluble, problem. The 
answer might at a given moment depend upon whether a 
single person, Roosevelt, haviri^ ^e necessary power in his 
hands, would decide to depreciate the currency or not. 
Economic prophecy under such conditions could at best be 
only conditional, for nothing in his training could qualify the 
economist to understand the psychology and the reactions of 
a single individual as he coidd imderstand the net result of 
the caprices and desires of millions. * » > . 

If it is true that the politician, like the economist, is less 
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able for these reasons to forecast the future, it is equally true 
that the historian, in attempting to record and explain the 
past, has now, for similar reasons, a more difficult task. He 
will need to give a greater weight, in seeking the causes of 
great events, to the personal action and the personality of 
great men. More than ever, therefOTe, he will need to 
penetrate their psychology. 

It is, of course, not only upon the higher plane of the lives 
of eminent statesmen that the interaction of personal and 
external factors creates the forces which determine history. 
The world is not a surface but a globe. In layer below layer 
there is the interplay of multitudinous diverse individuals 
with material facts and scientific inventions. What is seen 
at the surface of history is the fruit of a deep-rooted plant, 
drawing its sustenance from hidden sources. For the purposes 
of the historian, however, the influence of personality at 
these lower levels is a part of his relatively measurable and 
calculable material like the effects of a new invention. The 
more important distinction is, therefore, not between per- 
sonal and material factors, but between, on the one hand, the 
influence of those who exercise great power and, on the other, 
the sum total of all the forces, both material and personal, 
which qonstitute the environment in which they work. 

The historian’s task ia further complicated by the baffling 
importance, in the pattern of causation, of the trivial and 
accidental. The determinist conception of history leads the 
mind to picture a slowly accumulating mass of forces, in 
which each new factor has an effect equal to its own weight, 
like the addition of another man, for example, to one side- in 
a tug-of-war, and to think of causation in terms of a single 
chain. But in truth causation is more like^an intricate web of 
intertwined threads in three dimensions. The human mind, 
as expressed in language, can only proceed at a given moment 
along a single line, one-dimensionally; it cannot present 
c^inc^Jt^newsly^ depth, breadth and height as a scene on a 
stage can; the reader needs to construct the whole picture by 
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an imaginative effort to combine what has been separately 
described. And in the total pattern of causation a trivial 
accident, or trait of character, may have a transforming 
effect upon the whole. 

This, of course, does not amount to saying that all history 
turns either upon accident or the personality of men in great 
positions. No man can reverse the main stream of human 
development. But as a river furrows its channel from its 
distant watershed to the sea it winds and turns as it finds 
yielding soil or hard granite in its path. Though its 
ultimate destination is the ocean, its direction, for hundreds 
of miles, may be changed by a single rock at a decisive point. 
Such is the place of the great man in history. 

It is the factor of the statesman’s personality, increased 
by the radiating effect of a single act along many chains of 
causation, which the^ historian will always find most baffling 
in his attempt at scientific certainty. Impersonal events can 
be recorded, documented, weighed and measured, with 
comparative precision. Evidence as to personality is much 
less reliable. In a few years myth and legend replace reality. 
The picture of the person is hopelessly confused by the events 
with which he was associated, by the passions and contro- 
versies of which he was the centre. The result is that instead 
of a statesman’s personality being known, as actual events 
are known, from contemporary documents, and its influence 
upon history then being duly assessed, the personality itself 
is often in history inferred from his recorded action, though 
this may be due in fact as much to his environment as to 
himself. * • • 

In this the most difficult part of his task, the historian will 
perhaps find that the more elaborate tools of his scientific 
equipment are the least useful, and that contemporary im- 
pressions of personality and anecdotes may serve him better. 
The best chance of a dominairt personality remaining in the 
minds of later generations as he really waSj and noths uiefe - 
projection of his ^ policy pnd achievement, is that his 
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contemporaries should record their own impressions of him 
together with the incidents which seem to them most signifi- 
cant and revealing. From a multitude of such impressions 
and incidents something of the authentic person may emerge 
and remain. The impressions will, of course, differ, coloured 
as they must be by the bias of their authors; but a Residuum 
of common agreement may remain. They will be the more 
valuable if they are anchored in the detail of actual incidents; 
and sometimes the most trivial of these may be the most 
illuminating. 

There is, indeed, no lack, in the writing of our time, of 
portraits and of anecdotes relating to historical persons and 
events. Too often, however, these are only the embellishment 
of romantic fiction, of dubious authenticity and little real 
significance. Serious history can have little contact with such 
writing, or profit from it. Partly by reaction it often fails, I 
suggest, to make its own portraits of historical figures real 
and convincing, or to allow sufficiently for the part which 
incident and accident play in human affairs. The portraits 
are two-dimensional projections of the qualities displayed in 
public acts, without depth or penetration, like the oil- 
paintings of monarchs in regal robes displayed on the walls of 
Embassies. Too often in histories the stream of events seems 
to move on from the watershed to the sea without the 
tortuous winding and doubling back that in fact so often 
result from minor causes or the impact of some personal 
idiosyncrasy of a man who happens to occupy a crucial point 
in its course. 

It is this which gives a value to reminiscence and anec- 
dotage. The dangers of v.buse and distortion are, however, 
obvious. They need to be clearly recognized and the appro- 
priate precautions to be taken. 

First there may be actual falsity. An anecdote may simply 
be, invented or, if true to start with, may quickly be trans- 
formed into something quite different as it passes from one 
raxionteur^ to another. The danger is, of course, much less if 
the author’s evidence is first-hand, if he is otherwise known 
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as a reliable witness and if there is little or nothing in the 
incident itself likely to give a bias in his own mind. 

More misleading is the form of anecdotage which may be 
classified as ‘kitchen-gossip’, the repetition of what great 
men have said in personal conversation by others present at 
the time who neither share their responsibility nor fully 
understand the 'issues discussed. A minor assistant, or a 
servant, may remember and repeat scraps of conversation 
which he or she has so heard, and may then retail them in a 
way which gives a completely false impression of the men 
concerned, their opinions, and their relations to each other. 
Great men, like other men who think they are talking 
privately, and without risk of publicity, often indulge in a 
form of banter which is partly, but only partly, serious, or 
make remarks which express only a single facet of their mind 
or opinion, relying upon those to whom they are speaking 
not to take what they say for more than it is worth. Such 
remarks, repeated out of their context, will give a distorted 
picture, even if they are not, as will often happen, inaccur- 
ately quoted through a defect of memory, or the bias of the 
relater’s own personal views or prejudices. 

When the narrator is an actual participant in a conversa- 
tion and in the affairs to which it relates, the case is, of course, 
very different. He should have a more responsible view as to 
whether a breach of confidence is involved and, understand- 
ing both the nature of the discussion and the subject-matter, 
is less likely to misrepresent them. At the same time a 
protagonist has the inevitable bias of his own opinion and 
outlook, and this too may cause a ceriaui distortion that 
needs to be discounted. > 

In an intermediate class the narrator is one who has held 
a responsible, but a specialized and subordinate, job which 
gives him an exact knowledge of one aspect, but one only, 
of the problems involved in what he relates. The danger in 
this case, which will of course ■'’’ary with the individual, is 
that perspective will be lost and the general picture impaired 
by being viewed from a single angle of vision. This risk will 
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be the greater if there is intense loyalty to one of the pro- 
tagonists and temperamental dislike of another. 

Each of these defects requires its appropriate corrective. 
A historian, or a reader who desires to get understanding as 
well as entertainment from anecdotal records, must dis- 
criminate and discount. He will note whether the narrator is 
a first-hand witness of what he narrates (or clearly distin- 
guishes between what he has himself seen or heard and what 
he has learnt from others). He will note and allow for the bias 
likely to result from the narrator’s personal participation in 
the events narrated. He will distinguish between anecdotes 
which are obviously told merely because they are amusing 
in themselves and those which have been selected as signifi- 
cant illustrations of an important trait of character. And, 
above all, he will note what is common to the different 
accounts given by others. In varying degrees all are likely to 
be coloured by personal bias, but if a number are available 
one bias will be corrected by another. 

If, however, adequate precautions of this kind are taken, 
contemporary personal impressions, and selected anecdotes 
which either illustrate character or the part which the trivial 
and the accidental play in the causal sequence of events, merit, 
I suggest, a real place among the materials of history and a 
rather more important one than has usually been accorded 
to them. Anecdotage is the humblest of the servants of Clio, 
but not the least attractive and, it may be, not the least 
valuable. 
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THE ARISTOCRAT IN POLITICS 


A J. Balfour’ (for it is the Great Commoner that will 
survive, as Disraeli has survived the Earl of Beacons- 
. field) is the best example in modern British history 
of the aristocrat in public life. He had the qualities, and some 
of the handicaps, associated with an assured fortune and 
hereditary culture. 

With his tall, willowy and graceful figure, now stooping, 
now with head flung back, his delicate hands clasping the 
satin lapels of his long frock coat, he had an air of the 
feminine and fragile — like a Madonna lily, as Wells once said. 
He was versatile, with wide and dispersed interests ranging 
over politics, philosophy, religion, music, and literature, and 
he touched nothing that he did not adorn. He had the appear 
ance, and sometimes perhaps the pose, of the brilliant 
amateur. 


■ His youth was divided between the gay sallies of the pri- 
vateering Fourth Party, the society at once precious and 
^lite of such groups as the ‘Souls’, an intellectual interest in 
philosophy and religion, and a taste and talent for music. In 
Parliament he gave the impression at this time of dilettant- 
ism. It was a profoundly mistaKeii impression. A few years 
later, in responsible office as Irish Secretary at a time of 
peculiar difficulty, he revealed unexpected strength and reso- 
lution. He acted with energy and instant decision. He pur- 
sued a drastic policy with undeviating purpose. He was 
unyielding under pressure and careless of popularity. His 
courage, both physical and moral, was then, as alw^ya^ 
untouchable. 
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In a political environment which he knew well his instinct 
was both subtle and sure. His methods might sometimes seem 
involved and indecisive, but they were in fact tactics masking 
a resolute strategy. In his Prime Ministership, for example, 
after the snatched success of the ‘khaki’ election, he was con- 
fronted with the tariff reform campaign of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. He turned and twisted and procrastinated; but he was 
all the time skilfully and patiently pursuing his purpose of 
maintaining the unity of his party. For three years he post- 
poned, though he could not prevent, the cleavage. After he 
lost the supreme office in 1905, never to return to it, he still 
had before him twenty-five years of public activity; and it 
is in this period, the most fruitful of his life, that the strength 
and greatness of his character are best revealed. Though he 
was a Conservative to the end and in the roots of his being, 
he willingly accepted office under the great tribune of the 
people, Lloyd George, served him loyally throughout the 
war and afterwards as First Lord of the Admiralty, as For- 
eign Secretary, as British representative at Washington, and 
never failed to recognize and admit qualities in his chief 
which he did not himself possess. On his mission to Washing- 
ton in 1917, in the first days of America’s belligerency, and 
at the Naval Conference in 1921, he showed once more that 
a British representative abroad is better qualified if he em- 
bodies the best of his own country’s traditions than if he is 
indistinguishable from those to whom he is accredited. It is 
significant that, more clearly than by anything in his earlier 
years, the latent passions and idealism of his nature are 
revealed by his devotion in his old age to the cause of a 
national home for the Jews, and by some of his patient, 
unalluring work at Geneva. 

All this is true. But there was another side to Balfour’s 
character. Especially from the angle of an official’s observa- 
tion, the enigma of his personality was the curious intermit- 
tency of his interest and energy. When he cared little, he 
\.s&^d »ot «it all. If he was not interested — and how often he 
was not! — it was hard indeed to break through his indifference 
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and procrastination. With his many other interests, the work 
of a Minister was often sheer boredom. There were long 
intervals of apparent lethargy, though he could shake it off 
and act with vigour and decision in any crisis that touched 
his deeper purposes and emotions. There were limits, too, to 
his vision, and his appreciation of the changes that were 
taking place aroUnd him. If his political instinct was sure in 
an environment to which it was long accustomed, it failed 
him when the environment changed. He was sometimes in- 
sensitive to the deeper current opinions which no statesman 
can control or without fatal consequences ignore; and during 
his years as Prime Minister, for example, he failed to gauge 
the strength of the new popular forces that were gathering 
against him. 

It is the positive side of his character, and its strength, 
however, that are now likely to be under-rated and now need 
to be emphasized. His manner of aloof courtesy guarded an 
impenetrable reserve, and an unyielding purpose. His urban- 
ity masked an iron will. Deep passion would suddenly erupt 
as from a volcano never extinct though long quiescent. He 
was iron — or rather tempered steel — painted to look like a 
lath. 

The significant anecdotes are those which reflect these 
paradoxically combined qualities. 

‘A.J.B.’ was Prime Minister when I entered the Admiralty 
as a junior clerk in the autumn of 1904. A disturbing incident, 
of which I caught a few departmental echoes, reflected his 
quality. The doomed Russian fleet of Adfnifal Rodjesvensky 
emerged from the Baltic on its way, pound Europe, Africa and 
Asia to the Japan Sea. In the baffling mists of the North Sea 
it encountered some English trawlers, fired on them and 
killed some of the fishermen. What followed showed how 
little even the mosl stolid and pacific of peoples can be 
trusted to keep their heads ujide:; sudden and intense provo- 
cation. The explanation should have been obvious. Tjrawlem 
can easily, with poor visibility, be mistaken for torpedo boats. 
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Some such vessels were known to be under construction to 
Japanese order on the Tyne. A few days later, when the 
danger was past, a letter was published which the writer had 
tried in vain to get into the Press during the crisis, giving an 
extract from the official report of some recent British Fleet 
manoeuvres in which an exactly similar mistake had occurred 
(though of course in that case it was harmless as blank 
charges were used). The Russian Admiral was doubtless 
panicky and seriously culpable. To think, however, for a 
moment, of war against Russia for such a reason was sheer 
madness. Yet to judge by the Press at the time, with its calls 
for strong action, war might well have happened with a 
Prime Minister who could not keep his head better than most 
of the public did at that moment. The gallant and impetuous 
Admiral Beresford was then in command of the British Fleet 
off Gibraltar; he at once stationed his ships near the Straits, 
cleared the decks for action, and prepared to intercept the 
Russians as they passed into the Mediterranean; he also, I 
believe, cabled as to plans for attacking through the Dardan- 
elles. Balfour handled the situation instantly, firmly, and 
without losing his head. He demanded and secured investiga- 
tion and compensation. A speech of his at Southampton 
marked the end of the crisis. There was no longer any 
question of war. 

In the latter part of the first World War, when ‘A.J.B.’ 
was Foreign Secretary and I was Director of Ship Re- 
quisitioning, I was concerned in an incident which throws 
some light on one side of his character; and though the tale 
is rather long it is perhaps worth telling. The younger naval 
officers in the Admiralty concerned with the organization of 
convoys (with whom I was in constant and intimate touch) 
were very dissatisfied with the meagre contribution the 
Italians were making to convoy work ii^the Mediterranean; 
thejiknew the Italians were keeping destroyers, which could 
have been very useful as fecorts, safe in harbour, and all 
efforts to ibduce the Italian Admiralty to bring them out 
had failed. I was asked if I could bring some pressure to bear. 
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I was in a good position to do so, for the Italians were depend- 
ent upon coal imports from Cardiff in British ships, of which 
the allocation was in my hands. I was never able to supply 
as many as they wanted — and indeed needed — ^but there was 
of course always a certain margin for the discretionary assign- 
ment of a few more or less. I was therefore in a position to 
say in effect ‘if you provide the destroyers, I will give you 
the colliers’. Pressure quite so naked, however, was neither 
courteous to an Ally, nor indeed properly within my official 
authority. I did my best, therefore, to observe the decencies 
by constructing an argument, which had at least some solid 
nucleus of reality, of a more respectable kind. I said, ‘I have 
no colliers to spare: but the more frequently convoys can 
run, the more coal can be carried in a given time by a given 
number of colliers; the frequency of the convoys depends on 
the number of destroyers available to escort them; if there- 
fore you can provide extra destroyers, there will be an 
economy in the employment of merchant ships, and I shall 
be able to allot some more colliers to you, as in present 
circumstances I cannot’. This did not wholly persuade, or 
deceive, the Italian representatives, who continued to ask 
for the colliers and withhold the destroyers. At that moment 
I had to go hurriedly to Paris, and I left without, I fear, 
adequately informing my Minister, Sir Joseph (no^ Lord) 
Maclay, of what I had done and the reasons for it. While I 
was away the Italians appealed over my head. Sir Joseph 
Maclay was sent for to explain the case at Downing Street, 
where there were of course no Italian representatives present; 
no decision was reached and the question 'was adjourned till 
the next meeting. In the interval Ij Returned to London and 
Sir Joseph went to Scotland — ^leaving na record of his appear- 
ance at the first meeting. I was summoned for the renewed 
discussion. As I entered, the Prime Minister (Lloyd George) 
mentioned the subject of Italian colliers (without any refer- 
ence to the fact that it had airqadpbeen discussed) and asked 
me to explain the position. I did so, with rathef more elabora > 
tion of technical detail than I have now described. When I 
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had finished, to my horror. Lord Milner said, ‘That is an 
interesting account, but it seems to me at every essential 
point completely inconsistent with the account Sir Joseph 
gave us of the same matter at our last meeting. I have a 
clear recollection of what he told us.’ Milner then repeated 
a much simplified account, which was indeed inconsistent 
with what I had said. This was the first I had heard of any 
report having already been made and considered, and I 
turned to Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey and asked him 
what had happened. He replied, ‘What Milner has said is 
exact — ^you’re in for it, my boy.’ I saw myself confronted 
with the painful dilemma of saying either that my account 
was inaccurate, or that my Chief’s was. Each horn of the 
dilemma was equally unpleasant and I determined to escape 
if I could. I said that what I had recounted was accurate at 
the moment I spoke, but shipping programmes and arrange- 
ments were constantly changing and could become very 
different in a few days. I turned for support to Lord Jellicoe, 
who was at my side. He knew nothing of the particular case 
but rallied nobly in support of a colleague in distress. He 
said it was indeed true that shipping problems changed with 
astonishing rapidity. I thought for a moment that I might 
get away with it. But Milner continued icily: ‘I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a few days can make so much difference; 
let me sum up the points of conflict.’ What he said, however, 
still left me an opening and I continued to twist and turn, 
not without some success. By this time most of the Ministers 
had sensed the real position — that the first report by Sir 
Joseph was at least inadequate. They had had a long and 
wearying meeting and were not disinclined for an agreeable 
interlude devoted to the sport of catching out the official, 
especially as I was giving them something of a run for their 
money. One after the other, Mr. Churchill and several more 
put questions which I managed to tmn. 

But then, to my dismay, Brdfour roused himself from what 
iiad «.ppj»rently been a long spell of bored inattention and 
said he would like to cross-examine me. He did so, pressing 
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me step after step, with an inexorable logic, till at last — 
after every twist and turn I could manage — I saw ‘check- 
mate’ was inevitable only one or two moves ahead. I saw 
myself forced to choose one or other horn of the dilemma — 
and was still uncertain which to take. Then — at the very 
last moment — the doors were flung open: a messenger entered 
and said ‘Air raid warning.’ It was the day after a serious 
German daylight raid on London and further raids were 
expected. Lloyd George rose at once to adjourn the meeting. 
‘A.J.B.’ said, ‘I think we can finish up this matter in a minute 
or two more, if we continue’ (which was certainly true). But 
Lloyd George said firmly, ‘ No, we have made rules for others, 
we must obey them ourselves. We will retire to the Foreign 
Office cellars.’ By sheer luck, and against all expectation, I 
was saved. I supj)ose I was the only person in London that 
day to whom the air raid warning brought a vivid and 
undiluted emotion of joy. 

‘A.J.B.’ and I left Downing Street together, but we did not 
go to the Foreign Office. We walked together across the Horse 
Guards Parade. It is characteristic of him that he never even 
troubled to ask me the final crushing question he had not been 
allowed to put before. He knew the truth, of course. By sheer 
accident he had failed to get his kill, but he had neither 
curiosity nor annoyance. The luck was mine and he jlid not 
grudge it. His only comment, as we walked across the Parade, 
was, ‘Foreign Office cellars! Good God! I’ve been Foreign 
Secretary for years and I didn’t know there was such a place!’ 

And here is a postscript. It was not an air raid after all. 
After the previous day’s serious raid the Government had 
telegraphed to Trenchard (then iii cyc^mmand of our air forces 
in France) to come over for a consultation about future 
defences. He had stepped into a ’plane but something had 
gone wrong with the notifications ahead; his ’plane had been 
taken for an enemy one and the warning sounded. Many 
years later I recalled the inci^en'j. He well remembered his 
flight, but did not know till I told him of ofie oLits mines 
consequences in 10 Downing Street. 
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A few days after the incident I saw my Chief, on his return 
from Scotland, and told him what I had been let in for. He 
was quite unrepentant and laughed heartily at my predica- 
ment. ‘What you said was of course quite right but it was 
much too complicated for those “10 Downing Street fellows”; 
I gave them something simpler.’ 

The next incident I think worth recalling was a few years 
later, when the Council of the new League of Nations had a 
meeting in Paris at which Balfour was the British repre- 
sentative. I had just ceased to be General Secretary of the 
Reparation Commission, and returned to my place in the 
League. I was again a member of the Secretariat, but had 
had no part in preparing the business of this particular meet- 
ing. There was one item of the agenda which was expected 
to be a formality only. Albania had some months before 
asked the League to nominate a financial adviser to advise 
on the national finances, doubtless with the idea that he 
might also help later in securing financial assistance from 
external capital. It was evident that a good deal might 
depend upon the way in which Albania shaped her course at 
this time, and the League had taken a great deal of trouble 
to select the right man. A small international committee had 
been appointed, under the Chairmanship of the distinguished 
Swedish financier, M. Wallenberg, and after careful enquiry 
had unanimously selected an Englishman for the post: their 
recommendation was now submitted for formal approval and 
everyone had expected that this would be given immediately 
without discussion. But M. Poincar^ was then President du 
Conseil; no document or report ever escaped his vigilant eye; 
and it happened that be had the same day noticed a report 
from a French consul in Albania that a local source of oil had 
been discovered and also that the Council of the League had 
before it a proposal to appoint an Englishman as financial 
adviser to the Albanian Government. The coincidence roused 

c , 

his suspicions and he telephoned to the French representative, 
Viyiani, t6 block the proposal. M. Viviani, whose theme 
was so often inferior to his beautiful voice and matchless skill 
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in using it — he was like a supreme violinist' playing jingles on 
a Stradivarius — discharged his task with enthusiasm. When 
the question was put he amazed everyone present by an 
eloquent discourse on British imperialism and oil. We all 
waited with interest for the reply of the British representative 
to this astonishing outburst. When it came, it was, in a bored 
and indifferent Voice, no more than this: ‘There seems to be 
some difficulty -about this appointment; I suggest that it 
should be adjourned till the next meeting.’ When the Council 
was over I walked across the room with ‘A.J.B.’ and tried to 
draw him by asking what he thought of Viviani’s speech. 
All I got was: ‘What a beautiful voice! What a beautiful 
voice!’ 

The sequel was unfortunate. No satisfactory alternative 
was available. An adviser with inappropriate qualities, of 
another nationality, was at last appointed. The Albanian 
Government, after some experience, considered him im- 
possible and snubbed the League by cancelling his appoint- 
ment. The League, between a bad conscience and hurt 
dignity, could neither effectively protest nor name a succes- 
sor. By this time Mussolini was dictator in Rome. He offered 
an Italian adviser, with some Italian help. The offer was 
accepted; the association of Italy with Albanian affairs was 
developed to an ultimate conclusion of which we are all 
aware. 

A very different aspect of Balfour’s character is illustrated 
by another incident of the same year in which Italian policy 
was involved. In the summer of 1922 a skilful, and ultimately 
successful, plan for the financial reconStrhction of Austria 
had been evolved by the Financial, pommittee of the League. 
It required for its success the co-operation (political as well 
as financial) of Austria’s neighbours, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as Great Britain and France. The order to 
proceed had to come from the Council, which, with the 
Assembly, was meeting at Gpneva in September. There were 
ominous signs that Italy, whose participation hadjbeen forth* 
coming in earlier months, would break away: new forces 
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were stirring in the country then, and the March on Rome 
was to take place within a month. Those of us who were 
principally concerned in the project had an anxious midnight 
consultation. We came to the conclusion that the only way 
in which the danger of fatal division in the Council (of 
which Italy was of course an important member) could be 
averted was that there should be an impressive demonstra- 
tion of world opinion at the Assembly. The only opportunity 
was at the meeting the following afternoon. I was deputed 
to try to get Balfour to give a lead. I could not get him till 
he arrived the next morning at the League building, where 
he was to preside at a Committee meeting three flights of 
stairs up. He said at once that he was not prepared to speak; 
but he listened while I summarized the reasons for doing so 
as we walked the first flight; he reflected as we walked up the 
second flight, and then said he thought I was right and 
asked me to suggest points to make while we went up the 
third. He was continuously engaged all the morning in hand- 
ling a difficult committee, was swept off by car from that 
to an international lunch, and from that direct to the 
Assembly — where he went on to the platform and, without 
having had a minute for undisturbed reflection, made a 
speech which swept the Delegates — and secured the result. 
The first European reconstruction scheme, novel, difficult 
and far-reaching in its results, the greatest technical achieve- 
ment of the League in all its early years, was safely carried 
past its most dangerous crisis. 

Lethargy alternating with intense energy; sceptical in- 
difference with strong purpose — the characteristics which 
were so long and so often displayed on an ampler scene 
in Ireland, in Palestine, in Washington, in all the wide- 
ranging responsibilities of a Prime Minister — were perhaps 
revealed as clearly in the trivial incidents which I have here 
recalled. 

Tn an age in which power has shifted elsewhere, Balfour’s 
personality is above all interesting as a mirror of what 
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aristocracy meant in the preceding period of British politics, 
and of the distinctive qualities of mind and temperament it 
brought to the public service. It is to this aspect that I devote 
my concluding illustrations. 

His physical and moral courage was of the kind which 
represents not a triumph of will, but a constitutional indiflFer- 
ence to danger. Lady Oxford (Margot Asquith) told me she 
•was once with him in a car which suddenly skidded violently 
and narrowly escaped a precipitous ravine. He was talking 
with animation at the time, and with only a moment’s pause 
continued without the slightest perturbation. A Swiss friend 
who witnessed his conduct on a dangerous mission in the 
Middle East was similarly struck with his unruffled calm. 
There was at the same time something in his appearance and 
manner, languid and apparently trifling, which always made 
his quality of inner strength surprising to those who first 
witnessed it. It required an issue which touched his deeper 
convictions and emotions to rouse him to instant and decisive 
action. It was above all an issue which seemed to him to 
challenge law and order, the basic traditions of the British 
political system — the supremacy of law or of Parliamentary 
government — that had this effect. It is no accident that the 
first occasion on which the House of Commons saw in him 
more than a brilliant trifler was when he assailed the ‘infamy’ 
of Gladstone’s alleged Kilmainham Treaty; and that it was 
in his suppression of the Land Campaign in Ireland that he 
proved himself, to the general amazement at the time, a 
strong and ruthless administrator. Nor has any Prime 
Minister of our time so lucidly and directly stated the limits 
of a- constitutional monarch whdn Jie thought those limits 
had been overstepped. His assured position, the width and 
range of his interests, exempted him completely from the 
baser temptations of personal ambition. He was not without 
ambition, indeed, but it was inseparably intertwined with 
the policy he wished to pursuei and preserve. To conquer he 
was capable of a courteous inclination, but he vou’d nctj 
stoop. His strength, and its limitation, both came from the 
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fact that he was deeply rooted in the past, in the long evolu- 
tion of British political development, in the culture with 
which it was associated. He did not easily assimilate the new. 
It is, for example, characteristic that, with his great enjoy- 
ment of music, it was to Beethoven and Handel that he 
turned, and found little to admire in anyone later. His 
anchor was dropped deep. It held him secure through passing 
storms. But he could not easily discern the signs of a hurri- 
cane, when the occasion required the navigator to raise 
anchor and seek the open sea. For his last three years as 
Prime Minister he manoeuvred skilfully in his accustomed 
anchorage, but the storm that was rising was in fact a 
tempest and the result was that his craft was not merely 
buffeted but wrecked. 

It is significant that he welcomed an extension of the 
franchise because he thought that it would bring, not the 
form of democracy which we are now witnessing, but a 
reinforcement to conservatism — as indeed for a time it did^ 
but for a time only. The deeper currents moving in his later 
life seemed outside his vision, his sympathy, and his power 
to handle. It is equally characteristic that, an incomparable 
debater in the kind of House of Commons he had known, he 
was less at home in later Parliaments and never at home on 
a public platform. 

His grace of manner, courtesy and charm were at the same 
time an impenetrable barrier for almost all intimacy. He 
was, as his biographer records, a solitary at heart. And he 
had none of the half-bantering, facile camaraderie which is 
so common in j^oUtical association. He was less at ease in the 
smoking room than on, fhe Treasury Bench. 

Few men who have once tasted the power that is associated 
with the supreme political office ever Ipse it without visible 
regret. Balfour was perhaps among these rare exceptions. 
He turned to the pleasures of a life of cultured leisure 
(broken, after his resignation from leadership of his Party in 
1911, only by intermittent spells of public work) with 
apparent relief; and the spur to action in the work of his 
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later years was positive interest in the particular task, a deep 
patriotism and a sense of duty and of the obligations of his 
class and traditions. I happened to be with him when he was 
asked to go to Washington for the Naval Conference of 1921. 
The prospect was clearly not a pleasing one; he was 73; it 
was an arduous and difficult mission, and incidentally it 
meant an uncomfortable sea voyage for one who was a 
shockingly bad sailor. I asked him whether he would accept. 
He looked at me in surprise — ‘Of course. I must go if I’m 
wanted.’ No other alternative seemed possible to him if 
those with whom the responsibility rested thought the public 
interest required him. But neither then nor at other times 
did personal ambition, or the itch for power once enjoyed 
and since lost, move him. His nostalgia was for much that 
was more irretrievably lost than personal power. 

In some countries an aristocracy has been corrupted by 
luxury. In some, as in Russia, it has provoked destruction by 
its excesses. In some, as in Italy, it has voluntarily lost its 
hold on political power through indifference or irresponsi- 
bility. In some, as in France, it has been rudely and suddenly 
thrust out of authority by a revolution. The fate of the 
British aristocracy has been characteristically different. It 
has gradually slipped, been gently, and still only partially, 
elbowed from its former estate. No personality in British 
political history serves so well as Balfour’s to remind us of 
what will be lost if the process is to be completed. 
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DYNAMIC IMAGINATION 


C ontemporary appreciations of a statesman who has 
outlived his great period for many years are almost 
necessarily inadequate. Recent memories of di- 
minished influence and failing powers cloud the picture of 
the real man and of his achievement. He remains in the 
recollection of his immediate successors as he was in the years 
they recall most clearly, and a special effort is needed to 
remember what he was in earlier years and set this in the 
dominant position which it merits. Most of the principal 
British statesmen who were born in the nineteenth century 
were singularly fortunate in this respect. The British system 
regards age as a qualification for the highest office rather than 
a disability, as the careers of Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli 
and Salisbury all show; and a Winston Churchill may find 
his supreme expression in his seventh decade and be the 
greatest of elder statesmen in his eighth. And when retire- 
ment from the highest office comes it is normally softened by 
leadership of a great opposition party, and alternative 
Government, with a prospect of return to power. 

Lloyd George was an exception to this fortunate experi- 
ence. He ceased to be Primfe Minister in 1922. He lost at once 
and for ever both office and all great responsibility. He 
remained as a great personality — and a great voice from the 
past — but vox et praeterea nihil. His dynamic energy was 
always at its best when yoked to a great task; at other times 
he was like a powerful motor which is thrown out of gear, 
^^ces#ai«d may cause and suffer damage. In the twenty- 
three years which intervened between his loss of office and 
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his death his own personal quality necessarily suffered, and 
those who look at these years will see not only a waning 
influence but a changing man. It is the more necessary to 
break through the intervening screen of years, to concentrate 
attention, as the later historian must, on the two decades in 
which he towered, in commanding eminence, over the public 
life of his country, of Europe, and — for a time — the world; to 
see what manner of man he then was. History will have 
ample materials to assess what he did, but it is well perhaps 
that younger contemporaries should recall, before it is too 
late, some of the personal impressions of the man himself. 

The picture of him in his later years is familiar to all; a 
body of medium stature; a massive head; a face in which 
there was something at once of the lion, the sheep and the 
goat; a crown of white hair wildly flowing in the wind; un- 
mistakably a Welshman and a Celt; a voice, a glance, a 
manner, which to the end retained their magnetic quality— 
a figure at once heroic and romantic. In youth he was, by 
comparison, trim, agile, restless and dynamic. In middle life 
he had, besides high office, a presence and personal quality 
which would themselves have made him dominant in any 
company in which he might be found. 

No man in his great period approached him in his com- 
bination of creative force, courage and magnetism.^ I recall, 
shortly before the first world war, a tirade by a political 
opponent who was later killed in that war. He was a Con- 
servative, an English country gentleman and a High Church- 
man. He was bitterly antipathetic to Lloyd George as a 
radical demagogue, as a Celt and as a Nonconformist. After 
a- long denunciation of every aspect of his hated opponent' s 
policy and personality, he paused for some moments, and 
then, in a different voice, added, ‘But, having said all that, if, 
England is ever fighting for her life, I would choose him as 
our leader.’ This was at a time when Lloyd George was known 
to the public, not as a war leader, but as the man who had 
opposed the Boer War and was a protagonist in oppocjing 
the estimates of the fighting services. The evidence of the 
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impression of dynamic force which he made is the more 
striking because of the time and the man from whom it came. 

My next instance comes from the period of the war, but 
in the earlier part of it when Lloyd George was Minister of 
Munitions. His opposite number, Albert Thomas, Minister of 
Munitions of France, took him to Verdun. The .two, so 
Thomas told me later, there met some hundreds of French 
soldiers, momentarily withdrawn from the line for a hasty 
meal in a large underground shelter. They spoke no English, 
Lloyd George spoke no French. But he raised his glass with 
‘Vive la France!’ and a few added words of deep emotion. 
His personality radiated from him and swept his listeners. 
‘There was not one of those men who would not then have 
died for him. I have never known such personal magnetism,’ 
said Thomas, himself rich in the quality. 

It is easier to illustrate, than to analyse, the personal 
quality to which all, or almost all, who ever met him were at 
once susceptible. At the heart of it, of course, was an intense 
vitality, which quickened the life of all about him. Most men 
who exert a kind of magnetic influence upon others are 
drained and exhausted in the process: ‘virtue goes out of 
them.’ But Lloyd George’s vitality seemed less to expend 
itself than to draw sustenance from others. He discerned 
what they were thinking and feeling, and fed his own springs 
of vitality by external impacts. He lived the life of an 
extrovert and yet had the strength of the introvert’s inner 
life. He disliked solitude, and he preferred always to get 
what others could give him in speech rather than in writing. 
He found refreshment, not in solitary meditation, but either 
in sleep (which he could command at will) or in easy, chaffing 
conversation with those congenial to him. Like Churchill he 
would sleep for a time in the middle of the day, and like 
Napoleon he could always snatch a few moments of sleep 
in afliy interval, however brief, of work. 

I wascM&sterman’s private secretary in a period when he 
and Lord Reading were Lloyd George’s closest intimates 
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among his colleagues, and was very frequently present when 
they met. It was always amazing to me that, at a time of 
great anxiety and responsibility — he was fighting the Insur- 
ance Bill through and he had the Marconi affair on his hands 
— he could spend so much time in mere banter and chaff, but 
it was in this way that he obtained the relaxation that others 
find in solitary rest. In such a company, though they were 
men of strong arid striking personality, the intimacy was 
sufficiently close to make light, chaffing talk, without strain, 
possible. In other cases Lloyd George turned for relief to a 
circle of cronies of obviously inferior quality with whom any 
conflict of will was out of the question. All Prime Ministers 
need relief from the strain that is always imposed by the 
conflict of strong wills. It is to Lloyd George’s credit that he 
found his relief outside, and not inside, his actual work. He 
never feared, and indeed always sought, strong personalities 
in his Government; he did not lighten his Cabinet task, as 
some have done, by choosing weak colleagues. 

With this vitality was something of Celtic mysticism and 
the stuff of which poetry is made. In all his great speeches 
the plane is raised by passages of lofty poetry rich in imagery 
and simile. And in all of them the oratory was born of close 
responsive intimacy with his audience. His mood, as he spoke, 
changed with theirs, and he both gave and drew inspiration. 
In the form of oratory which depends upon a magnetic appeal 
to the emotions, as distinct from the theme and the classic 
phrasing of Churchill’s, he was incomparably the greatest of 
his time in his own country; and both on the platform and 
in Parliament oratory of this kind was relieved and adorned 
with- inimitable wit and humour. *The combination, usually 
on a platform and often in Parliament, was irresistible. At a 
great public meeting such as the once famous one at Lime- 
house he could play on his audience like a great conductor 
on an orchestra, and, as a friend who witnessed an inter- 
ruption at that meeting said,; ‘if he had encouraged the 
audience to do so, they would have torn the int’errupte^' limb* 
fronill|||fmb’. Something remains in the written record of such 
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speeches, but less proportionately to their influence at the 
time than with almost every other great orator; the magical 
effect was something born of the mood and emotions of the 
moment and perishing with them. 

The same qualities, of eloquence, poetry, magnetism and 
wit were also to be seen in more personal and intimate 
association, enriched further with an irresistible personal 
charm. I recall breakfasting with him, Mrs. Lloyd George, 
and one or two members of the family. He was in his best 
form, as he was usually from the moment he woke — most 
men prefer a solitary or silent breakfast and take time to 
warm up like a cold engine, but he never. He convulsed us 
all with one tale after the other. When he paused for a 
moment, Mrs. Lloyd George, with the tears running down 
her face with laughter, turned to me and said, ‘You wouldn’t 
think I should laugh so at his jokes after all these years, 
would you? But I can’t help it.’ It made a ‘conversation 
piece’ of a peculiarly pleasing domestic scene. 

A companion picture occurs to me. A critical question 
arose at the week-end in connection with the National Health 
Insurance Commission (with which I was working at the 
time), which required urgent ministerial decision. Two other 
officials and myself went to see C. F. G. Masterman, the 
Minister directly concerned, on the Sunday afternoon. He 
decided that Lloyd George himself must be consulted, and 
we all went round to 11 Downing Street to tea, Rufus Isaacs 
(Lord Reading) being at some stage added to the party. 
When we arrived we found Lloyd George, with Mrs. Lloyd 
George and other members of his family, standing round the 
piano singing hymns with great gusto. We were all swept in, 
making, I fear, a rather incongruous chorus for such an 
occupation. 

A few days later I saw him in a very different, but at least 
equally characteristic, scene. It was for a time uncertain 
whether the great Industrial Assurance Societies (as distinct 
fromethb old Friendly Societies) would be incorporated in the 
new scheme as approved societies. When it was deci|fed to 
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include them, many questions required decision as to the 
exact conditions of their inclusion and method of co-opera- 
tion. A conference with their representatives was convened. 
They were tough and hardened business men. Industrial 
insurance is organized on the basis of a very large body of 
‘collectors’, who are constantly, every day, calling in working- 
class homes and establishing personal relations during their 
visits. Their influence on the working-class vote is very great, 
and may very easily turn the scale at an election. This was a 
formidable factor in any negotiations. It was very definitely 
in the mind of Lloyd George, as were the potential advan- 
tages of inclusion in the State scheme in the mind of those 
with whom he was dealing. These two factors were indeed the 
pivotal points of any bargain. There was, however, a certain 
margin for compromise in the negotiation of the exaet terms 
of the association. Lloyd George of eourse wanted to make the 
best terms he could,. But his speech was such as might have 
been appropriately made to a meeting of disinterested philan- 
thropists — though there was rather more obvious wit and 
banter, and something in his manner and the occasional 
twinkle of his eye which suggested a mutual understanding 
of much that was not put into words. He spoke of the noble 
work with which they were to be associated, congratulated 
them on their opportunity to give public service, and com- 
plimented them on their zeal and ability. He drew a picture 
of themselves which, they knew well, scarcely corresponded 
with reality — and knew well that he knew it. They saw 
through his flattery. But they enjoyed it none the less. He 
knew what he was doing, and probably got a better arrange- 
ment than he could have done in any other way. 

There were of course many who were fully conscious of his 
personal charm, but themselves reacted against it. Lloyd , 
George was Welsh in temperament, upbringing and in 
method. Typical Englishmen, with a public school training 
and outlook, were likely to find much in him, apart from the 
actual policy, which they would greatly dislike. Tke violence 
of the hatred he aroused in many of those whose privilege he 
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was attacking was often as much due to his personal qualities 
and his methods as to what he was actually attempting. It 
was, however, on balance, a great advantage to himself, for 
the reforming crusade on which he was engaged, to be a 
Welshman, brought up in Wales. He was exempt from the 
subtle inhibitions of those who have been brcfught up in the 
environment of the English social system. There are some 
forms of conflict, too, in which it is a handicap to be too much 
obsessed by Queensberry rules. To a typical Englishman 
Lloyd George’s methods seemed sometimes regrettably in- 
direct and his presentation of the facts of a situation far from 
meticulously exact. 

Often, too, the suspicion would occur that there was some 
hidden manoeuvre behind the visible conduct of a particular 
negotiation. I recall an incident at the t’me when Lloyd 
George was struggling hard, and very rightly, — under the 
handicap of the opposition of the baser forces he had largely 
himself evoked by his speeches at the preceding General 
Election — to secure a more humane treatment of Germany. 
There was, in the early months of 1919, starvation on a 
serious scale in large areas of the country, not indeed, as the 
myth grew, as the result of a deliberate blockade, but 
through general shortage and a dislocation of supply arrange- 
ments. The immediate need of the moment was to get more 
food into Germany. I had just come back to Paris from a 
short mission there, where I had seen the conditions, and I 
sent a message to Lloyd George to ask if I might call and 
report. I was told he was closeted with Colonel House, but 
was asked to come in at once. I found, when I entered, that 
he was engaged in trying to get immediate American assist- 
ance in sending supplies in, so that what I had to report was 
directly relevant. While we talked a messenger came in with 
a communication from General Plumer, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in Germany, in which he said that 
he could not maintain the health and discipline of the British 
Army unlfcss more food could be sent for the German people, 
for nothing would prevent the British Tommy from giving 
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away his rations to the starving women and children he saw 
about him. The message was extremely well-timed and 
suitably phrased — perhaps even suspiciously so. It was 
tempting to speculate whether he had known that message 
was coming — and coming then. It may be that it was only 
a happy coincidence — I certainly never had any evidence 
that it was more. In any case, if the technique was skilful, 
the purpose wasr admirable. 

With his temperament, and his distinctive technique in 
negotiation, Lloyd George seemed never quite at ease in 
dealing with powerful and elaborate organizations, such as 
Trade Unions or the Civil Service for example, through their 
established hierarchy and by the orderly methods to which 
they are accustomed. He preferred a more fluid medium of 
responsive personalities, on whom, as he knew, he could 
impress his own. There was at one time some anxiety in the 
Civil Service as to what he would do to it. The Service has 
deep-rooted and honourable traditions as to appointments 
and the kind of service it owes to its successive chiefs. 
Appointments should be made on the basis of record of 
service and professional ability, and completely without con- 
sideration of either political sympathies or personal relations 
with Ministers; and the Service owes, and renders, loyal 
assistance to Ministers of any party in carrying out their 
policy. It is easy, however, to understand that when Lloyd 
George was engaged in pushing through a great new social 
reform, such as the establishment of National Health Insur- 
ance — which was politically very controversial and at the 
same time quite different in scale and chafacter from any- 
thing the Service had previously undertaken — he was not 
quite content with this. Time, too, was of the essence of the 
problem, for if the Act could not be quickly brought iifto 
operation it would probably be wrecked. Loyalty and orderly 
efficiency were not enough. He needed ardour, and this was 
scarcely to be expected excepi^ in those who not only worked 
on their task because it was their duty but were fiised^by per- 
sonal sympathy with its purpose or loyalty to its author. 
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Somewhat similarly, when Lloyd George was Prime 
Minister in a coalition war Government, he felt that he could 
not secure sufficient speed and consistency in the execution 
of policy by the mere transmission of ordets to the Depart- 
ments through their respective chiefs. Yet again, when he 
went to the Peace Conference in 1919, he was not content to 
use the Foreign Office and any special organization which 
they might improvise as his instrument for the peace negotia- 
tions. He wanted something more personal, more flexible and 
more capable of rapid action. 

The course which Lloyd George followed in these three 
cases reflects very accurately both his character and his 
methods. He was determined in each case to secure an 
instrument appropriate in his judgement for the task of the 
moment. He was, however, equally anxious to avoid as far 
as possible incurring the bitter hostility of the established 
public services and had no desire to attempt any change 
which would permanently transform their character. He did 
not, therefore, as some feared that he would, insist on the 
intrusion into the Department of new men chosen from out- 
side as having the qualities or the opinions he thought useful 
for the particular task. Any such course would have united 
the Civil Service in bitter opposition to him, and, if it had 
succeeded, would have permanently changed, and perhaps 
corrupted, its character. He left the Service, and its method 
of recruitment, untouched. For the Insurance Act he chose 
for the most important post the greatest of civil servants 
with the most appropriate professional experience. Sir Robert 
Morant, though he was neither politically nor personally 
sympathetic. It is true that Lloyd George brought in from 
outside men and women who were specially qualified for the 
particular task, but these were not incorporated into the 
Civil Service but made members of ad hoc Insurance Com- 
missions, with no transferability to other services and no 
longer tenure than that of the special work for which they 
were required. He insisted that Morant should have the help 
of some of the ablest men to be found in the Service, seconded 
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from their respective Departments; but these were selected, 
under the impelling authority of a strong Cabinet committee, 
by the orthodox Service methods without the least political 
preference. In the actual allocation to such posts as those of 
private secretaryships to Ministers there was the customary 
consideration of personal compatibility, but no more. This 
method was completely successful in securing him what he 
wanted; and it did nothing to impair the permanent tradi- 
tions and standards of the Service; indeed in many ways the 
Service profited. 

So too with his second problem. He provided himself with 
the instrument he needed to impress himself on foreign policy 
and to secure rapid and consistent action throughout the 
Service, not by changing the personnel of the Departments 
themselves but by^ setting up a new central secretariat, the 
‘Garden Suburb’, a temporary, not a permanent, organization 
adjusted to the particular need of the moment. He by-passed 
much of the permanent Service, but he did not subvert it. 

So, too, when he went to Paris. The Foreign Office was 
there, with Sir Charles Hardinge, its Permanent Secretary. 
Lloyd George was, however, unwilling to leave it in control, 
subject only to direction from himself or the Foreign Secre- 
tary. He by-passed it with Sir Maurice Hankey’s improvised 
organization. Hankey, not Hardinge, was in fact the pivotal 
British official at the Conference. The result was, of course, 
that much of the Foreign Office’s special knowledge, and of 
the trained skill of its officials, was imperfectly used. Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking gives a vivid account of 
some of the more regrettable consequences.* I sympathize 
with much of what he says, but ^ .still think that Lloyd 
George was right to use Hankey’s improvised secretariat. 
With the more orderly and elaborate procedure which a great 
Department rightly considers to be normally essential, I do 
not believe it would have been possible to cut through the 
complexities of the 1919 tangle_^and secure the signature of a 
Treaty with Germany in about six months, or that tb/e Treaty 
secured would have been a better one. 
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Any official trained in a permanent service, and accus- 
tomed to the standards on which it rightly insists in its 
customary work, is naturally very conscious of the defects 
of any new, and less experienced, organization. I have my- 
self been a civil servant for over a quarter of a century and 
know what the professional attitude is, and must be. At the 
same time I have twice had the experience of observing from 
within, in two countries, here and in America, a peace-time 
administration in face of the completely different and 
extremely urgent problems presented by war. An elaborate 
system slowly built up for a different purpose is cumbrous 
and not easily and quickly adaptable to a sudden emergency; 
and to by-pass much of it by an improvised organization is 
often essential. On the whole the method adopted by Lloyd 
George in the three cases I have discussed was, I believe, the 
best for both the immediate task and the long-term interests 
of the permanent Service. In his administrative methods — 
as indeed in his policy — while quick and drastic in immediate 
action, Lloyd George can in retrospect be seen to have been 
more moderate and cautious in his ultimate purposes than 
he seemed at the time to those whose interests were directly 
affected. 

There was a hard fibre in Lloyd George which enabled him 
both to use popularity and to defy it. No man who has risen 
rapidly from obscurity to great power has ever been less the 
victim of vanity and social flattery. Coming suddenly into 
public notice as a young Welsh lawyer entering Parliament, 
he took the unpopular view about the Boer War. He was not 
silenced. Then, a few years later, as President of the Board 
of Trade, he handled with great success some menacing in- 
dustrial disputes. The country suddenly realized his per- 
suasive skill and magnetism. For a moment he was popular 
with all those who had most hated him. Every door in 
London was open to him; the tempting prize, then more 
glittering and less attainable than it became later, was 
dang^pdcbefore the arriviste; but in vain. He was not diverted 
from his purpose for a moment. He proceeded with an agitation 
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and a policy which for a decade brought him once more 
the hatred of the privileged classes. He was hated as 
Roosevelt was hated in Wall Street — and was as little de- 
flected from his goal. But X.G.’, unlike Roosevelt, had no 
background of assured social position to support him. 

There is of course another aspect to these qualities. For 
good or ill alike, he was ruthless in personal relations. He 
had less personal loyalty to colleagues than Asquith or 
Winston Churchill. He parted without excessive regrets from 
those who had, in his view, ceased to serve him well. He 
showed little mercy to those who were broken in his service 
(he had, said one who knew him well, a kind of animal re- 
pulsion from a sick member of the herd). No Minister, for 
example, was ever served better than he was by an excep- 
tionally able civil servant, W. J. Braithwaite, during the 
period in which he was fashioning the National Health Insur- 
ance Bill and pushing it through Parliament. Braithwaite was 
devoted to Lloyd George and to his policy. He had, through 
personal social work in the East End of London, exceptional 
knowledge of the conditions which the new scheme must 
satisfy, and the Friendly Societies through which it must be 
administered. He worked himself to, and beyond, the limits 
of human endurance; and signs of serious strain were evident 
by the time the Bill was through and the new Insurance 
Commission had to be set up. There was good reason for not 
appointing him to the principal position, but every reason 
for recognizing what he had done by an appropriate honour. 
Those who urged this upon Lloyd George, without success, 
were impressed with an aspect of his character which was 
later to find expression in his tffeajtpdent of his most intimate 
friend and colleague, C. F. G. Masterman. There were of 
course cases in which ruthlessness to those who had worked 
with him was in the public interest; but these two were not 
among them. He was, too, capable of accepting the credit for 
achievements which would ^ha^o been more justly shared 
with others. In dealing with opponents his wit was wpunding 
and often unforgettable. Such phrases as ‘a mind like a 
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grasshopper’ of Lord Northcliffe, ‘standing like a stork by 
the Lake of Locarno’ of Austen Chamberlain, ‘he sat on the 
fence until the iron entered into his soul’ of Sir John Simon — 
and many like them — enriched the anthologies of political 
invective; but the barbs rankled in the minds of his victims 
and left lasting enemies. 

With a general outlook on ultimate goals that was not 
easily changeable, he was to an exceptional degree an oppor- 
tunist in the development of his policy. His approach to a 
problem, intuitive rather than logical; his presentation of a 
case, impressionistic rather than photographic, with more 
truth in the general picture than in inconvenient detail; 
made him exasperating to the logical and the precise. It was 
a tragedy too for both countries that, at a most crucial stage 
of their relations, the leading statesmen in Great Britain and 
France were as temperamentally antipathetic as he and 
Poincar^. 

But if these were the defects of his qualities, he had also 
the qualities of his defects. The other aspect of his opportun- 
ism in method was his accessibility to the ideas, the special 
knowledge, the trends of opinion around him. ‘The great 
temptation,’ he once said, ‘of a man who reaches supreme 
office is to “cease to listen”.’ It was a temptation to which 
he himself never succumbed either in or out of office. There 
are those — Woodrow Wilson was notably among them — who 
sustain their strength by detachment from immediate per- 
sonal influence, who shun contact with strong personalities 
around them as if to preserve the integrity and independence 
of their own thought. But Lloyd George both gave and 
received in ceaseless and intimate talk with men of every age 
and aptitude. It was a part of — and a medium for — his 
irresistible personal charm. I recall an evening some twelve 
years ago when most of the company were young Conserva- 
tives of the progressive wing. All were entranced, the more 
because their own ideas w6re woven into the fabric of his 
theme aeid« seemed to enpch it. As we came away they ex- 
claimed with one voice, ‘Oh, if we had such a leader!’ And 
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I have seen the same effect on younger men as far on the 
left of his political position as these were on the right. These 
same qualities were displayed in the Conference period of 
the early 1920s, as I noted in a short description at that time. 
‘Magnetic, eloquent, dominating, persuasive; with gaps in 
his knowledge, but understanding so much more than he 
knew; gathering his impressions from those around him as if 
by invisible antennae; indirect and unexpected in method, but 
courageous, skilful and inflexible in the pursuit of his main 
objective, intolerably irritating to the precise, the exact, the 
official — at every meeting of the Powers at this period incessu 
patuity he was visibly the greatest personality of all those 
present.’ 

These qualitiej^ were projected, over twenty years, on a 
great and enlarging screen of public events. 

In his first period he was the Social Reformer. More than 
any other single man he shaped the course of Britain’s new 
democracy; he paved the way, laid the foundations, fixed 
the design for what is now the vast and still growing struc- 
ture of social security. To Asquith perhaps more than to him 
is due the credit for old age pensions; to Winston Churchill 
as well as to him the credit for Labour Exchanges and un- 
employment insurance; Masterman served him well in 
National Health Insurance. But his was the driving force, 
his wit and eloquence were the high explosive that blasted 
obstructions from the path. And how formidable were those 
obstructions in the now distant days of the ‘doctors’ strike’ 
and the ‘servants’ tax’ it is not easy to realize in an age 
grown accustomed to the social objectives of which he was 
pioneer. None but he at that time could have cleared them. 
But if a reformer, ar_d a Radical, he was not a revolutionary. 
For all the violence of his attacks on privilege, for all that 
was called his demagoguery, for all his opportunism, there 
was a consistent moderation in hii^ ultimate outlook, which 
is easier to realize by the standards of 1947 than by^those of 
1910. He wanted legs social inequality, he wanted equality of 
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opportunity — but not a dead level. He was a Liberal — a 
radical Liberal — but neither a socialist, nor in the full sense 
an egalitarian. 

The second period is that of the War Leader. He mobilized 
the country to its greatest effort — as, again, no one else 
could then have done. And again it was with a great handi- 
cap. Under the different conditions of the second World War 
it is not easy to appreciate the disadvantage of a Prime 
Minister who was not Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
but a Radical. It was a very difficult matter then to make a 
change in the higher military command. None of those who 
worked with, or under, him would, I think, question the 
greatness of his leadership. He had flair, indefatigable energy 
and resilience — his courage rose to meet disaster and never 
quailed before it. He had in his Cabinet some great men; 
some forceful personalities; some difficult colleagues — 
Balfour, Milner, General Smuts, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Carson, both the Chamberlains. But there was no doubt who 
was Prime Minister. All acknowledged his ascendancy, 
though some — not the greatest — forgot rather easily 
afterwards. 

In his third period as Peacemaker, he had as a support to 
his policy, at the end of the war, the strongest Navy, Army 
and Air Force in the world. He was now, however, handi- 
capped by the new Parliament of 1918, for whose character 
the electoral appeal he had himself made, in a rare moment 
of flagging faith, was in part responsible. But for a brief 
period, after defeat or illness had taken both Wilson and 
Clemenceau from the scene, he towered above every leader in 
the world. The culmination, but also the turning-point, of his 
world leadership was the Conference of Genoa. Another 
Prime Minister remarked to me, ‘When he rose it was the 
voice of Europe speaking. He was for the time, visibly to all 
men, the greatest man in the world.’ When the Conference 
ended in failure, his interiiational position, too, was doomed. 
Three^rtat events in the same fatal year combined to destroy 
his position at home and abroad. The Irish settlement which 
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alienated him from the British Conservatives, on whose sup- 
port he was dependent in Parliament after his split with the 
Asquithian Liberals; the failure of Genoa with his simul- 
taneous quarrel with the new French Prime Minister, Poin- 
card; and the tragedy of Smyrna which marked the disastrous 
conclusion of his Greek policy — came in rapid succession; and 
he was driven from office, never to return in the period of 
more than twenty years which still remained to him. 

In his last period as an Elder Statesman he showed for the 
greater part of these two deeades the same indefatigable 
energy and flashes of the old genius. Powerful interventions, 
but diminishing influence, were his fate; and gradually his 
personal force and penetrating judgement were less continu- 
ous. His earlier and his later life was, indeed, preface and 
epilogue to the gseatness of a score of years, which will leave 
him beyond cavil and question a pivotal figure in British — 
and indeed for a time in world — history. 



RAMSAY MACDONALD 


THE TRAGEDY OF SUCCESS 


T o rise from an origin both humble and obscure to the 
highest office in the State; to be a creator and leader 
of a great new party; to battle for many years against 
the citadels of privilege and then enter them as victor; in a 
grave crisis to lead not merely a party, but a national, 
Government; and for some years to be an outstanding figure 
not only in national but world affairs — this surely is a record 
of achieved ambition with scarcely a parallel in the annals of 
British politics. But at the climax of success to lose the friend- 
ships of earlier life; to be a renegade instead of a leader in 
the eyes of those with whom success was won; to find the 
captured citadel turning into a gilded prison; then to be 
conscious of waning powers while still in an office which 
demands the best; and at last to drift into impotence and 
open disrespect — this surely is a supreme example of the 
tragedy of success. 

This was Ramsay MacDonald’s fate, a fate in which cir- 
cumstance and personality combined to achieve the destined 
end. 

MacDonald brought to the arena of public life a combina- 
tion of qualities without equal in any leader of the insurgent 
party of the Left. Tall and handsome, with a striking presence 
and a native distinction of manner; a mind enriched from the 
springs of literature and responsive to creative art; a gift for 
oratory which at its best ‘was like Gladstone’s and was aided 
like his by a musical and resonant voice; a personal mag- 
netism which attracted intense and emotional loyalty — all 
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were his; armoury enough against any foe except the one that 
lurks in a man’s own bosom. 

One appetite, one above all, grows always with what 
should sate it; and increases ever with the years. Enjoy adu- 
lation, and receive it in more than ample measure, and if the 
stomach, does not quickly turn it will make a staple food of 
what should be no more than an occasional sweet. Vanity is 
of all human weaknesses the most universal and enduring; 
and in public life the most pervasive and potent of the hidden 
springs of action. It thrives best on a rich diet and in a soil 
of a success that is rapid, self-made and dramatic. If emin- 
ence and good looks are combined, few indeed can resist. A 
background and environment of assured position may give 
protection. Without them a strain is imposed upon human 
character from which, perhaps happily, all but a very few 
are exempt. A Balfour may be untouched. A Lloyd George 
who, without a sinjilar background, is undeflected from his 
path by all the allurements of great and sudden success is 
much rarer. MacDonald was not similarly exceptional. 

I first met MacDonald in the early days of the great Liberal 
administration of 1905. He had come, at my invitation, to 
speak to a small society of young University men at Toynbee 
Hall. I came back with him on the top of a bus and I followed 
him for a time to the meetings he addressed. He had an apti- 
tude for oratory in the grand manner, with the long intricate 
sentences of the Gladstonian tradition — involved but also 
(at this period) successfully resolved. All the talents and 
qualities which he was soon to display on a wider scale were 
already evident to all — including himself. But potential 
vanity was as yet no more than a 'useful self-confidence, a 
spur and encouragement to ambition. 

The war issues cf a few years later evoked and developed 
what was individual and strong in his nature. He formed his 
own policy and, right or wrong, was prepared to stand by it, 
without regard to popularity^or jJrospects. What he did and 
showed of himself, while it left him for a few yeaii’s ^outside 
the main currenj: of national life, strengthened both his 
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character and probably, a little later, the roots of his public 
support. Ostracism hardened, it was success that softened — 
and that not at once. 

His political life falls into three chapters and three decades. 
In 1914 he was a lonely figure protesting against the war. 
In the preceding ten years he had been helping to build 
up the Independent Labour Party and the Labour Party, 
incidentally purging the main Socialist movement of 
its Communist tendencies. Ten years later he was Prime 
Minister, and was to hold that office, in three administra- 
tions alternating with periods of opposition, for half of the 
next decade. 

The first Labour administration of 1924 was no more than 
a brief trial effort. Its majority was dependent upon alliance 
with the Liberals under Asquith, and before the year was out 
the alliance failed and there followed five years of Conser- 
vative rule. Short as the time was, however, it was enough 
to show both MacDonald’s qualities and his defects. 

In 1924 foreign policy dominated the scene. It was the 
year in which the Dawes plan was to end the occupation of 
the Ruhr and, with the loans that followed, to inaugurate a 
five years’ deceptive respite of prosperity and pacification. 
MacDonald presided over the London Conference which 
adopted the report. He was an exceptionally good chairman; 
he had position, imposing presence, a persuasive manner, and 
experience; and he was not, even at this date, handicapped, 
as a presiding officer sometimes is, by an uncomfortably 
meticulous prec^ion of thought. An American observer told 
me, with admiration, that he had never seen a chairman who 
wasi better at ‘kissing it v^ver’. He was, however, as a chair- 
man, whether of the Cabinet or an International Conference, 
rather skilful than strong. He became so practised in the art 
of finding the middle line of possible agreement that his mind 
lost something of its earlier directness and consistency. He 
became more concerned in ^securing agreement than in pur- 
suing a tt^dy purpose. For good or ill he rather helped any 
body over which he presided to crystallize its collective 
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opinion at the moment, or to agree upon an acceptable com- 
promise, than led them to a conclusion formed in his own 
mind. 

In the same year MacDonald paid a brief visit to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. It was not a success; and 
the explanation is not without interest. The Assembly of 
course consisted of Governmental representatives and ex- 
pected to be addressed as members of the League Parliament 
which both determined League policy and committed their 
respective Governments to it. But it met in a large wooden 
hall, the ‘Salle de Reformation’, which was so constructed 
that the eye of the speaker on the rostrum fell naturally, not 
upon the delegates below him, but upon the large gallery 
crowded with the general public opposite on the same level 
with him. MacDonald instinctively and unconsciously ad- 
dressed himself to the gallery and not to the floor, as the form 
and substance of his speech and his manner in delivery 
showed only too clearly. He was accustomed to great public 
meetings and was not skilful in sensing the different methods 
required for another type of audience. His speech at Geneva 
was consequently that of a platform orator, rather than of a 
Prime Minister addressing the Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Ministers of other countries meeting as members of a formal 
deliberative Assembly. That speech was obviously, to every- 
one including MacDonald, not successful. The incident is a 
reminder of the contribution which the actual shape and 
structure of the House of Commons Chamber has made to its 
traditions and methods of debate, but the speech has also a 
more personal interest. 

A few weeks later MacDonald madte a similar, and more 
serious, mistake. The withdrawal of Asquith’s support led to 
a General Election. The B.B.C. scrupulously offered the same 
radio facilities to MacDonald and the Leader of the Op- 
position, Mr. Baldwin. MacDonald, who had arranged to 
address a large public audiences at ^Glasgow, asked that his 
speech should be broadcast from there. Mr. Baldwlh^who 
understood better t^ie technityie of the microphone and the 
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character of a radio audience, went to the studio. Mac- 
Donald, pacing his Glasgow platform before an audience who 
could see him and were excited to enthusiasm by his presence, 
had a local success, but a national disaster. For to the fire- 
side listeners, serious, attentive, comprehensive of every type 
of opinion, hearing only a disembodied voice and able to see 
neither the speaker nor each other, his platform oratory 
seemed inconsecutive and irresponsible ranting. By contrast 
the quiet, persuasive voice of Mr. Baldwin seemed that of 
common sense and sweet reasonableness. The contribution 
to the electoral result, which was to put a Conservative 
Government into power for five years, must have been very 
great. No Prime Minister except Mr. Baldwin has yet learnt 
how to use the microphone in an election. Lloyd George 
was always a bad broadcaster. The personality of Neville 
Chamberlain came through more successfully, but not to his 
advantage. Mr. Churchill, after careful study of the tech- 
nique, made superb use of the microphone in his great war 
speeches — but forgot what he had learnt when it came to 
the General Election. But Mr. Baldwin was made for the 
microphone, and it for him. 

JThere were other features of his early experiences of 
Geneva that were not altogether pleasing to MacDonald. In 
this period of European history international conferences, 
and especially those at Geneva, gave Ministers there a 
stronger limelight than fell upon the domestic activities of 
Prime Ministers — as Mr. Baldwin was soon to find, but prob- 
ably without equal resentment, when Austen Chamberlain 
became a more prominent world figure for five years than 
himself. Arthur Henderson, who was a prominent figure at 
Geneva, was the organizer and controller of the party machine, 
and already a not negligible rival. Jealous by temperament, 
MacDonald, who doubled the parts of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, convinced himself, and did not conceal 
his opinion, that foreign poKcy usually went wrong if he did 
not Lahdle it himself, and the position of a representative at 
Geneva was consequently a difficult one. Jealousy and 
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distrust led to serious rivalry in the Cabinet, substantially 
affected foreign policy, and contributed to the causes of the 
break up of the party seven years later. 

And at this moment, mistiming perhaps the pace ^lt which 
it was practicable for international government to develop, 
Henderspn helped to draft the ‘Geneva Protocol’ in a form 
which provided for universal compulsory arbitration and, 
by ‘closing the gap’ in the Covenant, greatly increased 
the obligations as to economic sanctions. MacDonald 
was, probably rightly, loath to accept such a seriously 
increased responsibility at that time and without the par- 
ticipation of America, though the formal decision to reject 
was taken by the Conservative Government which suc- 
ceeded him. These first experiences of Geneva left memories 
and associations of ideas which perhaps influenced his general 
attitude to the League in the second Prime Ministership of 
five years later. 

In this first year of office, however, it was not in inter- 
national conferences but in his handling of affairs in the 
House of Commons that MacDonald showed most clearly the 
characteristics which were later to influence his career. His 
sensitive pride, his dependence upon the Liberal vote, and 
the Parliamentary inexperience of some of his own colleagues 
in his Cabinet, caused an irritation which he did not conceal. 
The Campbell incident, quite unimportant in itself, became 
the occasion of the fall of the Government mainly because 
he gave the impression of a disingenuous evasion of personal 
responsibility; and the importance of the^ Russian question 
at the subsequent election was largely due to his unskilful 
handling of the Russian loan treaty m Parliament and of the 
Zinovieff letter. He entered his period of five years of opposi- 
tion with his relations with some of his principal colleagues 
somewhat impaired, and the seeds of dissension already 
sown. Upon this period, however, during the whole of which 
I was at Geneva, I have nothing to add to what is publicly 
known. * ** 

Mr. Baldwin assumed office with the great advantage, in 
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foreign affairs, that the Dawes settlement had just introduced 
a five year period of prosperity and improved international 
relations. Austen Chamberlain, with Briand and Stresemann, 
made full use of the new opportunity. There followed 
Locarno, the entry of Germany into the League, and the 
elevation of the League Council to the highest peak of 
authority it ever reached. But, at home, a disastrous decision 
to re-stabilize the pound at its old parity, together with 
certain other misfortunes and mistakes, plunged Great 
Britain into a coal strike, a general strike, and a domestic 
depression in a period of world recovery. Unhappily, too, the 
world recovery itself was based upon excessive, and often 
ill-advised, foreign lending, which was bound in time to bring 
a crash. In 1929, when a turn of the political wheel brought 
MacDonald again into office as head of a Labour Govern- 
ment, the sands were rapidly running out. He inherited a 
situation in which no Prime Minister, and no British Govern- 
ment, could have averted disaster. 

For two years the struggles of the new Government against 
the impending fate gradually widened the difference of out- 
look, and increased the personal jealousies, in the leading 
trio of Labour Ministers, MacDonald, Snowden, Henderson. 
Snowden, austere and single-purposed, with qualities that 
won respect rather than a following in his party, wished to 
arrest the rapidly mounting budget deficit by a reduction in 
unemployment allowances. He was brought into conflict with 
Henderson through both this and some of his interventions 
in foreign affairs through reparations. MacDonald handled 
some of the principal questions of foreign policy directly, 
consulting Henderson little, and with increasing distrust and 
jealousy. There was an increasing divergence between 
‘Geneva’ questions and others. Meantime the financial situa- 
tion became more critical. The ‘May’ Committee reported a 
large deficit which, in their view, could only be met by a 
serious increase in taxation ch* drastic reductions in unem- 
ploym^it allowances which it was obvious that the Labour 
Cabinet would not agree to impose. At some stage MacDonald 
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conceived, or was persuaded to accept, the idea of a National 
Government in which he would be Prime Minister while some 
of his leading Labour colleagues would be replaced by Con- 
servative and Liberal Ministers. Whether there was some- 
thing in the nature of a ‘conspiracy’; whether the crisis was, 
by the ‘May’ Committee, or the method of its publication 
(without explanation or statement of policy) by the Treasury, 
both exaggerated and increased, with the political purpose of 
effecting a change in Government, will doubtless be long dis- 
puted. The result was in any case a National Government 
which, though including MacDonald himself, Snowden, and 
Thomas, was disowned and opposed by their party. 

MacDonald was now in lofty, and lonely, eminence. He 
had lost the support, the friendship, and in large measure, 
the respect, of almost all his old friends and associates. He 
was dependent upon the support of his political opponents. 
He had henceforth no way back, no alternative. He must be 
a Prime Minister with Conservative support — or a friendless 
ex-Minister in retirement. But his new associates had both 
the political wisdom and the courtesy of their training and 
traditions. The Government could only do what they wanted, 
and indeed what the country then needed, if it drew its 
strength- from more than a purely Conservative basis. Mac- 
Donald as at least a figure-head was still useful for this 
purpose, and in order that he might be that they were content 
that he should be more. If Mr. Baldwin was Mayor of the 
Palace, MacDonald was for some time much more than a roi 
fainianU He was active in the international questions of 
finance, foreign policy and American relations; and he was 
still at the height of his powers, if not of his power. The 
future, however, already began to cast its shadow. I recall 
that shortly before his visit to President Roosevelt in 1933 
he asked me to spend a week-end with him at Chequers, alone 
except for members of his family. In talking of the differences 
in the American and British ->sy seems I remarked inadver- 
tently that if a President ceased to be President iit was at 
once, unlike a Brit;ish Prime Minister, only a private person, 
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not Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. I saw a flash of 
emotion — ‘It isn’t only in America that the head of a Govern- 
ment may cease to be anything if he ceases to be that’; and 
I remembered too late his own position. 

During his last tenure of office as Prime Minister a very 
definite deterioration in his personal quality gradually 
became evident. For this there were several causes. In the 
first place there was declining health. In a visit to America 
he had been struck with a sudden and serious illness. His life 
was saved by the skill of an American doctor, but some of the 
effects of the illness may have continued. In addition he was 
troubled with his eyesight and had to undergo more than one 
operation. There were other contributory causes, however, 
which were perhaps even more important. For some years he 
was subject to a bitter-sweet personal and rocial experience. 
Severed from old friends and the associations of a life-time, 
he found attractive consolations at hand. He would have been 
an acceptable figure at any time, in any society. But he was 
also Prime Minister, with the prestige, the privileges and even 
something of the power of his office. Personal attractions 
would have been enough but political considerations were 
added to them; the doors of the great were freely open, and 
the society behind them was a consoling refuge from his 
lonely eminence. He gladly accepted the hospitality, and 
with it, insensibly but indubitably, was responsive to the 
influences with which it was associated. There are few indeed, 
in his situation, without the aid of either alternative friend- 
ships or of social gaucherie, who would have had the tough- 
ness of fibre to resist. It was a seductive, corrosive influence. 

From the time when MacDonald became Prime Minister 
in the National Government, he was under an intolerable 
strain. The country, and indeed the world with it, was visibly 
drifting to disaster. This responsibility in itself was enough 
to try a man to the limits of human endurance. But it was 
the least of the strains to which he was subjected. His former 
friends i-6garded him as a renegade and a traitor to the cause 
in which he had led them. They felt a bPter, and indeed a 
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contemptuous, hatred for him which some of them showed 
brutally and openly. And MacDonald’s temperament was 
such as to make the wounds so inflicted fester and rankle. 

Parliamentary life is a life for extroverts. Political leaders 
who live for many years in the public gaze are rarely intro- 
spective. A political rebuff is quickly followed by a public 
retort; and in conversation and correspondence between 
themselves they liormally express their emotions with a 
freedom which is much rarer in men whose professional 
training is in more seeluded occupations. Historians who 
read the correspondence of deceased statesmen are usually 
surprised at the absence of reserve in the expression of their 
feelings at eaeh turn of fortune. Their emotions seem to be 
at once more lively and more transient than those of other 
men. Quick and overt expression of this kind certainly gives 
a release and a catharsis. Alternations of fortune, changing 
personal relations, rebuffs to vanity succeeding pleasing suc- 
cesses, are a part of the rough and tumble of normal political 
life. Those who succeed best, and last longest, are those who 
can quickly feel, express and forget the emotions of the day. 
The toughness of fibre which is always so remarkable in 
statesmen who maintain their authority into old age has 
almost always been preserved by a temperament of this 
kind. 

MacDonald, however, was a Scot, half a Highlander and 
half a Lowlander in parentage. He was Celtic in tempera- 
ment, as in origin. He had the Celt’s sensitive pride; the 
emotional nature, hidden normally behind a jealously 
guarded reserve, so surprising in its depth when the reserve 
is broken. The dignity, the courtesy, which made him so good 
a host, and so revered a leader of those who followed him 
unquestioningly, had as their counterpart a jealousy and 
deep resentment of rebuff and disaffection. He could find no 
salve for such wounds in the extrovert’s quick expression and 
retort; they penetrated the innermost recesses of his being, 
and there rankled and festered. No temperament could have 

been less fitted to withstand the strains that followed his 
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aliensition from his party. It is no wonder that, from 1981 
onwards, he began to succumb. 

The loss of his powers was gradual and more visible to 
others than himself, but its progress was inexorable. In 
June 1938 he was President of the great International Con- 
ference on economic and financial policy. I was out of office 
then, but, as I had had some experience of the questions that 
were to be discussed, he invited me to see him each morning 
and talk over personally and alone the work of the coming 
day. I did so for a time and, in intimate discussion of this 
kind, saw him as he could not yet be seen by those whom he 
met only in large conferences. The stimulus of an important 
occasion would still rouse him to something of what he had 
been; the formality of a large conference masked what was 
moving in his mind. But when he was alone with one he had 
long known as an official, no special effort, no mask, was 
necessary; the defences were down. I could see then what was 
generally realized only some years later. He was already no 
longer in a mental and physical condition to be capable of the 
continuous and exacting responsibilities of high office. But 
he remained Prime Minister for two more fateful years, years 
in which Hitler showed his hand, in the ‘purge’ of June 80th, 
in intensive rearmament, in a scarcely concealed aggressive 
intention; in which Dolfuss was murdered; in which Mussolini 
was allowed, without restraint or warning, to embark on his 
Abyssinian adventure. 

By insensible degrees the Prime Minister, if in Downing 
Street and on occasions of ceremony he still seemed to reign, 
no longer ruled. The Mayor of the Palace was more powerful; 
but he was not yet more in evidence, not yet responsible in 
his power, his influence being still masked both by courtesy 
and a certain combination of indolence and prudence. When 
at last the change came, with the replacement of MacDonald 
by Mr. Baldwin in 1935, the necessity for it was patent to all, 
and in the final years Ptirliement and the country saw only 
too olzcjrly the end of a decline that had in fact begun long 
before. 
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If MacDonald is to be judged for what he really was, the 
last years of his life must be seen for what they were, and 
discounted, as years in which illness was slowly killing him. 
He must be assessed by what he was in the half century of 
public life whieh ended in 1983 — or perhaps in 1981. It is hard 
for contemporaries and immediate suceessors to see the 
events of a man’s life except in a perspective which exag- 
gerates the memories of the latest years. History does some- 
thing to restore the perspective, but even history can scarcely 
disregard the last years of a statesman whose personality has 
continued to be a part of the pattern of great public events. 
It was MacDonald’s cruel destiny, unusual in a country with 
Parliamentary government, to outlive himself, neither in 
retirement, nor in the intermittent activity of opposition, 
but in the office of Prime Minister. The general historian must 
find these last years a distorting mirror for the man; but the 
future biographer at least should do his best to correct the 
distortion. 



NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


APPEASEMENT 


a certain stage in literature the characters in poetry, 
drama and fiction are merely personified qualities 
jL jL. and not real persons. Similarly in historical biog- 
raphy they are often the mere personification of the quality 
that seems to be reflected in a great event. Neville Chamber- 
lain will be, and in history on a world scale will be little more 
than, the Man of Munich. And Munich will for long be the 
supreme example of a fatal policy of apoeasement, and of the 
weakness and softness of fibre which such a policy seems to 
reflect. Posterity may thus picture Neville Chamberlain as a 
weak old man, a civilian with an umbrella confronting the 
armed and military youth of Germany, shrinking at the pros- 
pect, and timidly yielding through lack of resolution and 
moral toughness. If so, posterity will be grievously mistaken. 

Political biography, whi6h infers the character of leading 
statesmen solely from public events and then presents the 
events themselves as the projection of the character, distorts 
history fatally. The fallacy is as great as that of Marxian 
determinism for which persons are only straws upon a stream 
of impersonal forces. The truth is of course that what happens 
in a given crisis is the combined result of the personality of 
the protagonists and of the environment of forces external to 
themselves in which they have to act. If either of these two is 
wrongly assessed, the other also will be misconceived. Munich 
will never be understood if it is believed to be simply the 
reflection of weakness of fibiie in the British Prime Minister 
of the time, or indeed, as the following years showed, in the 
nation of which he was the leader. The truth is more complex. 
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Neville Chamberlain was, in fact, among Prime Ministers, 
more than usually resolute, authoritarian and strong-willed. 
He acquired a dominance over his Cabinet, and over Parlia- 
ment, which had been scarcely approached in the interval 
between Gladstone and Lloyd George. His Ministers were the 
instruments of his personal policy, his supporters were dis- 
ciplined with excessive severity. He had indeed defects and 
limitations which' were expressed in his policy of appease- 
ment, but weak irresolution was not among them. 

To those who watched him, as I did for several years, from 
the opposite benches in the House, the main outlines of his 
personality emerged clearly, in spite of a jealously guarded 
reserve, alike in his appearance, his manner and his policy. 
The picture of him as it remains in my memory, and as I 
recorded it at the time, is of a spare and even ascetic figure; 
dark hair and dark eyes; a profile rather corvine than aqui- 
line. He carried his seventy years well and looked and seemed 
less than his aget His voice was harsh, with an occasional 
rasp, and without music or seductive charm; but it was clear 
and resonant and a servieeable instrument for his purpose. In 
debate and exposition his speech was lucid, competent, cogent, 
never rising to oratory, unadorned with fancy, and rarely 
touched by perceptible emotion. But it gave a sense of mastery, 
it reflected the orderly mind behind and, if something was lost, 
it derived strength from its disregard of all that was not 
directly relevant to the close-knit argument of his theme. 

In manner he was glacial rather than genial. He had neither 
the spontaneous ease of intercourse of some of his colleagues, 
nor the fausse bonhomie of others. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that most, though not all, oif those who worked with 
him closely, whether as fellow Ministers or officials, had a 
more favourable impression of his character and tempera- 
ment than his natural manner gave to those whose relations 
were less close; and many, indeed, in addition to admiration, 
felt real affection for him. His manner reflected not only his 
attitude to those who were outside the limited ran^^ of his 
close associates, but also certain aspects of his character — 
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for he had a cold disapproval of mental and moral qualities 
antipathetic to his own, did not easily forget or forgive an 
injury, and was less adaptable in personal relations than 
most of those who had spent their lives in politics. His 
manner, however, while reflecting, also exaggerated, his true 
attitude to others, for it was in part, though only in part, due 
to a certain inner shyness. Sometimes for example he seemed 
to sneer, or to snub, when he had in fact no corresponding 
intention or feeling. A nervous interrogator would think he 
had been rebuffed and only find in Hansard the next day 
that he had really been given the satisfaction he had sought. 
His instinctive attitude to a critic, even one who wished to 
be helpful and constructive, was to resist and overbear, not 
to conciliate or compromise. An opponent must be opposed; 
and a supporter showing signs of independence must be 
disciplined. To a somewhat exceptional extent he regarded 
unquestioning loyalty, obedience, pliability, as giving better 
claims to his favours than any signs of personal initiative or 
judgement. A young man who had the qualities that might 
later make him a strong member of a Cabinet had little chance 
of getting his feet on the path that leads to it. He seemed 
acutely conscious that the trim of his boat of lightweights 
might be disturbed if a weightier man was added; and he 
preferred the even running of his craft to the vigour of the 
individual oar. 

Such a catalogue gives little clue to the more human and 
intimate side of his character. His family affections were 
strong and enduring. He drew strength from Nature, as Grey 
did. Like him he found pleasure in fishing, and from boyhood 
and throughout life he was a student of birds and flowers, 
and had a sensitive appreciation of natural beauty, which 
found felicitous expression in his copious and frequent letters 
to his sisters. He also turned in his leisure to classical music, 
and was usually to be seen, for example, at Beethoven 
symphony concerts. He^wa? at the same time widely and 
well r'':.d in both English and French literature. Yet, with all 
this width of interest and accomplishment, he brought to 
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politics none of the rich and humane philosophy which his 
predecessor, Mr. (now Lord) Baldwin, had evolved from a 
love of English literature and of nature. The pursuits of Mr. 
Baldwin’s leisure had a closer affinity with the work of his 
office. He seemed to have a wider range of vision, extending 
to dim and distant horizons, which may have given a truer 
perspective to current problems, and may also have destroyed 
something of their definition and clarity of outline. Neville 
Chamberlain’s interests were more sharply divided, his char- 
acter more clear-cut, his vision at once narrower and clearer. 
He had a compartmented mind. Love of nature; of music; of 
general reading, were separate from each other and from all 
that concerned public affairs, without fusion or interpenetra- 
tion. All his mental frontiers were clearly drawn. His political 
knowledge, experience and principles were precise, orderly, 
limited, immunized to external influence by self-confidence. 
He was shy and sensitive. His shyness, however, was not that 
of diffidence, but of one who jealously guards the integrity of 
his own inner life and thought. His sensitiveness was that of 
a man who quickly resents criticism, not of one who is acutely 
conscious of the existence of what he does not himself clearly 
comprehend. Within the jealously guarded limits of his own 
knowledge, experience and meditation, he had a conscious 
mastery of his material, an unquestionable intellectual integ- 
rity, and a concentration of aim and purpose which gave him 
a natural leadership over those whose knowledge was less 
exact and whose mental frontiers were less decisive. He 
seemed to see more clearly what was directly ahead for seeing 
nothing to right or left. 

For any problem within the range of his vision and experi- 
ence he was thus supremely competent. When he was re- 
quired, however, to assess a personality or situation outside 
the range of his habitual mode of thought, what had been his 
strength became his weakness. External criticism even when 
friendly and constructive was likeiy to arouse resentment 
rather than self-questioning. It only confirmed him In his 
belief that he had a personal destiny and a personal mission, 
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and he proceeded on his course with his will and purpose 
hardened, rather than weakened, by opposition. He might 
be broken, but he would not bend; he might be beaten, but 
he would not compromise. 

For most of us his more intimate and personal side was 
guarded by an impenetrable reserve. Parliamentary life 
reveals personality better than most forms of human associa- 
tion, but there are substances which even the most powerful 
rays cannot penetrate. Clear and decisive as were his visible 
qualities, his inner nature was exceptionally hard to assess. 
There could, for example, be no doubt of the strength and 
depth of his desire to save his compatriots and humanity 
from the sufferings of a great war. But the individual dis- 
tresses of those who fell by the wayside, in Czechoslovakia, 
or China, or Spain, did not often visibly touch his emotions. 
And what he did not feel he never professed to feel. It was 
indeed always more certain that he genuinely felt an emotion 
he expressed than that he felt none when he was silent. 

Both his personality, and his policy, are better understood 
after a consideration of his previous record before he became 
Prime Minister on the verge of seventy. Like his father before 
him, he had his roots in Birmingham and the Midlands. He 
was less changed by transplantation than most other Prime 
Ministers who have been born and bred outside the London 
area, and succumbed less to the powerful and sometimes ener- 
vating influences of the metropolitan environment. He came, 
again like his father, and unlike his half-brother, comparatively 
late to Westininster and Whitehall, fortified by a long record 
of municipal service, which was kept alive by a continuing in- 
terest in the affairs of his city and the region of which it is the 
centre. In his upbringing, in his earlier and moulding experi- 
ence, and in the whole of his outlook, he was essentially a man 
of the Midlands, not of London; of the world of business, not 
that of politics, diplomacy and metropolitan administration. 

L , 

In bue business circles that he knew he had met tough 
bargainers. He had learnt that bargaining strength as well as 
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intrinsic merits will count in a negotiation; but he had found 
that even the toughest negotiators can be dealt with if you 
are prepared to allow for the strength of their hand and, if 
necessary, be a little more than reasonable in what you con- 
cede. They might ask too much, but after all there was a limit 
to what they would demand, and it might be worth while to 
meet them. And it was a mistake to complicate your deal with 
irrelevant considerations. You might dislike and disapprove 
of the man you were dealing with, you might think him 
unreasonable. But if it was worth while to pay the price, it 
was better to pay it. That was good business. You would only 
suffer if you refused through resentment, fear of loss of 
prestige and a feeling that the other man was getting the 
better of the bargain. In political affairs there was too much 
of this attitude. It was time the business methods to which 
Birmingham was accustomed were given a chance. That 
perhaps is the outlook from which he surveyed the problem 
of Hitler — narrow, direct, practical. Mr. Attlee once said of 
him that he was like a listening set tuned in to Midland and 
not to National. There was, however, perhaps some benefit, 
as well as some loss, in the fact that Midland came through 
with special strength. The trouble was not really with 
National. It was with more distant stations that communica- 
tion was more difficult. Geneva was usually out of range. 
Atmospherics often interrupted the connection with Wash- 
ington. Moscow rarely evoked more than erackles. 

There was, however, a considerable administrative record 
between his limited experience of business and /nunicipal life 
in the Midlands, and his responsibilities as Prime Minister. 
In spite of an unfortunate start as h notably unsuccessful 
Minister of National Service in Lloyd George’s administration, 
he was afterwards one of the most highly respected Depart- 
mental Ministers of his time. The Ministry of Health regarded 
him as the best Minister assigned to it since its creation; the 
Treasury as the most competent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
within the limits of orthodox policy, since Gladstone. He was 
an exceptionally good Chairman of committees. He had all 
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the qualities that Whitehall most desires for its normal tasks: 
industry, order, precision, correctitude, decision. He was 
neither wayward, nor fickle, nor fanciful. He was a lucid ex- 
positor, and a competent defender, of Departmental policy. 

Neither Neville Chamberlain nor Munich can be properly 
judged without due account of the Prime Minister he 
succeeded, and the situation he inherited. Mr. Baldwin had 
been the most powerful force in the British Cabinet and in 
Parliament. He was Prime Minister when the German rearm- 
ament reached dimensions which clearly necessitated a 
national effort in response. He shut his eyes to the evidence 
before him. He procrastinated when the evidence could 
no longer be ignored. He feared opposition from the elect- 
orate, but he neither tested the people’s will by a decla- 
ration of policy nor attempted to guide them by stating 
the danger. He left his office with the nation unprepared — 
unprepared even to prepare. His policy in the face of the 
nation’s gravest danger was one of drift and he gave the 
public not a tonic but soothing syrup. Neville Chamberlain 
therefore found, on his accession to office, a confused and 
dangerous situation. The defences of the country were weak; 
the armaments of Germany already more powerful and 
rapidly increasing in strength. 

‘Appeasement’ is often now used in an opprobrious sense 
which seems to imply that concession is always mere weak- 
ness and folly. It is well to remember that if a willingness to 
concede is under certain conditions a political crime, it is 
under other and more usual conditions a political virtue. To 
concede from strength (where there is known to be the power 
to refuse) is often the rarest and most rewarding political 
wisdom. Concession and compromise, when the power to 
enforce is uncertain or shifting, is the normal method of 
political progress and settlement in both domestic and inter- 
national affairs. Even to yield to a stronger more than justice 
would prescribe is sometimes,, in the absence of a superior 
tribunul of settlement, the course of prudence. Only if what 
is demanded with a show of force goes beyond not only what 
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is just but what is tolerable; if it is the inevitable first step 
to other demands; if the concession will whet rather than 
assuage the appetite; if the effect of yielding once will be to 
weaken the power to resist when resistance becomes impera- 
tive, is ‘appeasement’ no longer a virtue but the worst of 
vices. 

These were indeed, as later events showed, the features of 
Hitler’s policy, perhaps inevitable in his regime. Some of the 
truth was, however, not evident in 1937, though perhaps 
it should have been, either to Neville Chamberlain or to 
the majority of his countrymen. Nor was the whole truth 
more evident to those who controlled policy in France. Nor 
is it probable, from what can be ascertained of the influential 
forces in the public opinion of America, that if the American 
administration had at the same time been faced with a similar 
problem it would have acted differently — in 1937. Baldwin 
had failed to stop Mussolini in Abyssinia or Hitler in the 
Rhineland in 1936, and had done little to rearm. Great 
Britain and France in 1937 were relatively weaker; the pros- 
pect of success in war more doubtful. But was it certain, 
Chamberlain asked, that the dictators’ appetite could not 
be satisfied by concessions which, though regrettable, might 
be preferable to the havoc of a great war? Mr. Baldwin would 
perhaps have drifted to the inevitable disaster without either 
an effective effort of resistance or a serious attempt at a 
bargaining settlement at an . earlier stage. This was not 
Chamberlain’s way. He thought that personal contact and a 
conciliatory policy might achieve a tolerable settlement, or 
at least one preferable to war; and having come to this con- 
clusion he pursued it with undeviatir/g consistency. No dis- 
appointments, or humiliations, or attacks from the opposi- 
tion in the country, or revolt within his own Cabinet, de- 
flected him an inch from his path — until the Ides of March 
of 1939. It may not have been the right policy, but it was a 
policy, it was his policy. » 

No British Prime Minister has ever had such a hun*lliating 
experience as Nevifle Chamberlain in the years in which his 
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policy was gradually proving its futility. Having decided to 
attempt to arrest the fatal sequence of events by direct 
personal contact, he received reassuring promises. He was, 
in the first instance, bound to accept them at their face value, 
and in the face of scepticism in Parliament, to express his 
belief in them. Little by little events began to justify his 
critics. To admit that they were right meant revising his 
whole policy and abandoning all attempts at appeasement. 
But the original reasons for that policy remained, impaired 
perhaps but not removed. Must he despair because of certain 
breaches of agreement which might not be decisive? He had 
a strong inducement, and perhaps for a time some justifica- 
tion, for continuing his course and for expressing a greater 
confidence in the sincerity of those with whom he negotiated 
than perhaps he felt in his heart. But the deceptions in- 
creased. The sordid farce of ‘non-intervention’ in Spain ended 
in the inevitable tragedy. At what precise time should he 
have admitted that the agreements were merely a screen 
behind which the dictator powers were pursuing their purr 
poses without essential modification? Should it have been 
when the position became intolerable to Mr. Eden, or that 
later date at which it became intolerable to Mr. Duff Cooper? 
To change his policy might be to precipitate war at once, and 
were we yet strong enough for the risk? If then, his admirers 
might urge, he was right to make his first attempt at appease- 
ment, he was perhaps right to keep alive any chance of a 
return to the observance of agreements by refraining from 
any denunciation of the successive breaches. 

But the march of events was inexorable. Not Spain but 
Czechoslovakia, at the heart of Europe, an ally of our ally 
France, was now involved. He went to Berchtesgaden, he 
went to Godesberg. He came back, apparently to bring a 
message only of inevitable and imminent war — war with the 
country still inadequately armed and London almost defence- 
less against Goering’s bombers. Then came the delusive 
respite. The scene in which it was announced in the House 
of Commons on September 28 th was the most dramatic that 
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has ever been enacted there since the period of the Civil War. 
As it exhibited both Neville Chamberlain’s personal qualities 
and also something of the national mood at the moment of 
the Munich crisis, it may be worth while to repeat a descrip- 
tion I wrote at the time. 

In the familiar setting of the dark-panelled oblong cham- 
ber, with the Speaker in his raised niche, the wigged clerks 
at the table, the brass-bound boxes and the mace before 
them, the House itself was as it is only seen on rare and great 
occasions. Behind the Treasury Bench and the Government 
on the Speaker’s right, behind the Front Opposition Bench 
on his left, and below the gangway, every permitted space 
on the floor and on the steps was crowded; so too were all the 
galleries above, with Members who could find no room below, 
or privileged strangers. Peers, Ambassadors, the Press and 
some fortunate members of the public. But it was not the 
numbers but the mood that marked this day from others. 

The Commons had adjourned at the end of July till October 
81 st, unless the Government decided ‘to call the House at an 
earlier date if such a course should appear necessary in the 
public interest’. 

The occasion had come. Throughout the summer the storm 
had gathered; Lord Runciman mediating between puppets, 
while their controller bided his moment; the Nuremberg 
menace; the sudden order; the flight to Berchtesgaden; the 
enforced surrender on harsh but apparently defined terms; 
the new ultimatum; the breakdown of Go^esljprg; the return 
of the Prime Minister to report to his people and prepare 
them; the summoning of Parliament' for the last Wednesday 
of September. 

We came most cf us expecting war, and war at once. As 
we walked to the House we had seen the feverish digging of 
trenches in St. James’s Park, symbol at once of our danger 
and our unpreparedness. It Vilas with such events and fore- 
bodings that we listened to the Prime Minister. It needed no 
great orator tp conjure up a picture of distant carnage, for us 
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to hear the ‘angel of Death beating his wings’. The feeblest 
imagination could catch the whir and throb of the winged 
messengers of ruin who in a few hours, nay, even before the 
day’s session was over, might be raining death from the 
clouds above us. Had the Mother of Parliaments reached the 
term of her days? Was she to be stricken in her own home? 
And was her progeny throughout the world to perish with 
her? We knew not. 

Chamberlain rose, a spare, thin figure, visibly fatigued but 
erect. We saw the familiar mien and gestures; the hands 
passing nervously over the face, now touching each other, 
now touching the lapels of his coat, or removing and re- 
placing his glasses; the slight slant of the posture, with its 
slow swaying motion; the rather stiff movements of the left 
arm, the deictic gestures of the right. The veice was tired and 
low and a little harsh, but it was clear and slowly gathered 
strength. The speech, in its delivery, its phrasing, its orderly 
sequence, was clear and incisive. The speaker grew with his 
theme. 

For those who were also in the Chamber on 8rd August, 
1914 (and I was one, though then in a gallery, not on the 
floor), the comparison with Sir Edward Grey must have been 
always in the mind. The nobility of face and presence, the 
carved and aquiline profile, the deep and resonant voice 
matching the high tragedy of the theme, were here no more. 
It was a slighter, older man, deriving from industry and not 
from the land, who now bore the combined burdens of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. But the resemblances were 
more striking than the differences. The theme unrolled like 
the scroll of fate; the argument marched, as in Greek tragedy, 
to its apparently foredoomed end. Step by step, in 1988 as in 
1914, we heard the long sequence of ovents, all tending 
towards war; the succession of attempts to arrest them, each 
in turn frustrated. ‘I tried this, and I failed; I tried that, and 
I failed; I can no more; prepare for the inevitable, steel your 
hearts, 'and endure.’ That was in substance Grey’s theme; 
and so, for an hour, it was Chamberlain’s. But in 1914 tv^e 
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tragedy reached its expected climax, with the German ulti- 
matum to Belgium and its rejection — and we passed out to 
four years of war. In 1988, at the very moment when a similar 
climax seemed imminent, we had not a climax but a peri- 
peteia — the most startling, surely, in the history of Parlia- 
ment. A message was passed along the Treasury Bench to 
the Prime Minister. He read it; the shadow on his face lifted; 
he read it out. There was to be a third meeting, at Munich. 
A few moments later, another message arrived; Mussolini 
would also attend. Germany, Italy and Great Britain would 
discuss once more whether there was an alternative to war. 
At the supreme moment the tension was suddenly relieved. 
Peace now for the day seemed certain; for a period, probable; 
for our lifetime, not impossible. 

It is difficult ,to recapture, or convey, the mood of the 
Commons after passing in an hour through the most intense 
of human emotions > increased for every individual Member 
because they were shared by five hundred others round him. 
The House rose and cheered the Prime Minister, it adjourned 
with a god-speed for his mission from the Leader of the 
Opposition. For the moment at least we forgot all but the 
relief. Later reflection, and the criticisms of those not them- 
selves present, brought some self-reproach. But no body of 
men could have resisted the emotional strain of intense 
anxiety and sudden relief, such as no Parliament had ever 
before experienced. It was not, however, beyond human 
capacity to resist. Mr. Churchill, the historian and descendant 
of Marlborough, the War Minister of the last war — the Cass- 
andra of recent years, who had vainly foretold the truth to 
unheeding ears — sat silent in his place below the gangway, 
with hunched figure and lowering brow, visibly remembering 
the past and foreboding the future. 

But whatever the past or future, the merits or faults of 
policy, the physical endurance and vigour of the central 
personality in this scene remain Ha indelible memory. Mem- 
bers many years his junior, bearing no personal .'esponsi- 
bility, felt the emotional strain almost beyond endurance. 
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What must it have been for him who had suffered Berchtes- 
gaden and Godesberg and had Munich before him? 

He turned to his new task, and neither his will nor his 
body failed him then or later. Many qualities may be denied 
him, but not toughness of fibre. 

There followed the most humiliating scene in history of 
British diplomacy in retreat. Czechoslovakia, an ally of our 
closest associate, France, was mutilated, and soon to be dis- 
membered. The task which the British Prime Minister had 
set himself was to induce her to abandon a defence in which 
neither France nor Great Britain was prepared to assist her, 
and if possible to save something by what was in effect no 
more than a plea for mercy to the aggressor. The scene was 
appropriate to this r61e. It was the British Prime Minister 
who once again, as twice before, had to hurry by aeroplane 
to the appointed place. It was on German soil that the repre- 
sentative of the ancient British Kingdom met the creator of 
the new Reich. He came without pomp or retinue, in 
civilian dress and with his umbrella, and patiently endured 
the demands and declamations of the Fiihrer, who had the 
emblems of his military strength about him. The British 
Minister’s power depended upon a majority in a freely elected 
Parliament whom he must persuade, and upon an electorate 
who could confirm his mandate or withdraw it. He met one 
who needed not to persuade, but could command; who 
wielded a military force which he had himself created, who 
had in five years brought his country from impotence to a 
strength which struck terror throughout the world. The 
British Prime Minister came, saw, and was defeated. 

Yet the image then in the mind of Europe, and for long 
afterwards, was not simply one of an e’derly statesman in 
humiliation. The modest, patient, civilian figure became the 
symbol of a million frustrated aspirations and repressed 
ideals.. Years of dragooning and drilling had not yet destroyed 
all that ..as pacific, all that was liberal, even in the minds of 
many in Germany itself. They denied it expression — and left 
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a vacuum, to be filled by the image of the man with the 
umbrella. This picture of the civilian working for peace was 
the projection of frustrated and repressed aspirations more 
than of Neville Chamberlain’s actual personality. It was this 
persona, the picture of him in men’s minds, that reminded the 
people of Europe, the world, and for a time apparently even 
of Germany, of what they knew in their hearts. If to many 
Neville Chamberlain seemed the embodiment of the lax and 
impotent civilian in face of the disciplined soldier, to many 
others he was the will to Peace, which in spite of remembered 
humiliations they desired more than triumphs and aggrandise- 
ment. The umbrella moved to laughter — but not to laughter 
only. For the moment it seemed not impossible that some 
limit might be set to Hitler’s aggressive ambitions, and that 
the symbolic civijiian might even at the last moment succeed. 

It was a brief illusion. Already when Neville Chamberlain 
returned to say he had brought ‘peace with honour’, he found 
in the mood of his countrymen anger, disbelief, shame — and 
a hardening will. Throughout the winter the British people 
waited, prepared themselves. What Chamberlain had in fact 
brought was not peace, still less honour, but a demonstration 
that, after Munich, if Hitler moved further, there was indeed 
no tolerable alternative to war. At a terrible price he had 
proved the futility of his own policy, and with it achieved the 
unity of a country in which the doubters could no longer doubt. 

Throughout these winter months Neville Chamberlain 
still clung to his hopes and illusions. For as late as March 9th 
of the next year there were absurdly optimistic Press 
appreciations of the international situation which had appar- 
ently been inspired from Dowding Street — ^not from the 
Foreign Office. Six days later Punch, thus misled, brought out 
its cartoon ‘The Ides of March, Crisis flying out of the 
window’. It was the day of Hitler’s rape of Czechoslovakia. 
At last, even in Chamberlain’s own mind, his policy of 
appeasement was killed, on the Ides of March; the events of 
the following weeks were like the daggers of Caesar’s L 'jsassins, 
hacking a corpse ,from which the life had already departed. 
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Disillusioned, and indignant, he turned — on his seventieth 
birthday — to a new policy, that of gathering a combined 
resistance to aggression, based on reciprocal commitments. 
In this task he had one asset, and many handicaps. He had 
demonstrated that there was no alternative. But the bastion 
of Czechoslovakia was now lost, years of successive surrender 
had destroyed faith and hope throughout Europe, and to an 
extent not yet fully evident sapped the will and morale of 
France. Neither his record nor his temperament qualified 
him, now a disillusioned, unsuccessful man of seventy, to 
attract countries not immediately threatened into a revived 
system of true collectivfe security. To the menaced and 
almost defenceless peoples of central and south-eastern 
Europe the possibility of the ultimate defeat of Hitler 
paled against the certainty of his immediate success. 
Chamberlain’s own country was still inadequately armed. He 
had failed, when the chances had been more favourable, to 
secure the alliance of the one power in Europe which might 
have turned the scales and stayed Hitler’s hand. In Britain 
he had scarcely the aspect of a war leader, and the public 
mind began to turn to the statesman who had represented the 
policy, not of Mr. Baldwin’s drift, or of his. successor’s 
appeasement, but of resistance, based on national strength 
and collective union. But Chamberlain pursued his new 
course with the same undaunted purpose, concentration of 
energy, and limitation of vision which he had shown in the 
old. He offered guarantees to Poland, to Roumania, to 
Greece, though it was evident that, without Russia, these 
guarantees, at least for the first two countries, could not 
mean protection against invasion, but only, at best, revenge 
and restoration. Even the German-Soviet pact of August 
neither daunted nor deflected him. Nothing indeed could by 
then have deflected the course of British policy. He could 
only have given the helm to other hands. 

No such idea could occut tothim. What he had lacked was 
not cour.*^e but vision and imagination, and this defect was 
now an actual support to his determination p.nd undiminished 
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self-confidence. When the war at last came, he showed the 
same qualities as before and no others. He was competent, 
precise, consistent, infiexibly courageous, with industry but 
without dynamic energy, a skilful Chairman of his Cabinet, 
not an inspiring national leader, deciding sagaciously the 
issue immediately presented, neither anticipating nor fore- 
stalling the future, a dupe of the ‘phoney’ period and the Mag- 
inot complex. When, at last, Norway was invaded he thought 
Hitler ‘had missed his bus’; when, at last, the country called 
insistently for their predestined war leader his ears were deaf. 
To a rebellious Commons he exclaimed, ‘Even I have my 
friends in the House, and we shall see what they think when 
the vote comes.’ The vote came, and at last he was convinced, 
as he had been about Hitler by the Ides of March, He accep- 
ted the situation then, with the same dignity, courage and 
patriotism. He remained in his successor’s Cabinet and con- 
tinued to the limit cf his physical strength, to work compet- 
ently, loyally, industriously, on the tasks assigned to him. 

This then was the man who controlled Britain’s policy 
through three of the darkest years of her history. He was 
astonishingly consistent throughout, in all that he did, in his 
response to every issue that confronted him. He was tough 
and wiry in mind and body; physically and morally coura- 
geous; seeing clearly what was within his range of vision, 
exceptionally insensitive to what was outside it, with both 
the strength and the weakness of a concentrated purpose and 
a limited imagination. He had intellectual integrity, a dis- 
ciplined and orderly mind and untiring industry. He was 
precise and punctilious; pertinacious and authoritarian; 
courteous without geniality; respected and feared but with- 
out the magnetism, sympathy and inspiring quality that 
make the greatest jf leaders. This, or something like this, 
will be the personality to emerge as the misleading persona of 
the Man of Munich fades. 

On his career and achievement later history aiuiie can 
pronounce the final verdict. It was his unhappy fate to have 
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his greatest years entirely dominated by the issues of war 
and peace, for which his experience and his qualities were 
less appropriate than for domestic reform. If the clouds had 
lifted before he succeeded to the chief office, he would prob- 
ably have stood high among British leaders in creative social 
organization. He had the experience, the tradition, the deep 
personal interest, and the constructive quality required; and 
in the ’thirties, after the financial crisis, the political situation 
was such as to give the responsibility for social progresi to a 
progressive Conservative. 

But this was denied to him and it is on his record in war 
preparation and foreign policy that his place will depend. 

The tale of Britain’s defensive preparations in the years 
before the war is a sorry one indeed. All parties, and the 
country as a whole, must share the blame,»though a special 
responsibility clearly rests upon Mr. Baldwin who failed, 
when Prime Minister, either to act or to lead or to inform the 
public. It is fair to remember that, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Chamberlain then supported a stronger arma- 
ment policy than his chief; and he inherited a situation in 
which Great Britain and France no longer had a sufficient 
collective superiority over Hitler either to restrain him or 
to ensure victory. 

This situation, while clearly a factor in foreign policy, 
should have at least been an incentive to accelerated de- 
fensive preparations. How did Chamberlain meet this test 
when he himself became Prime Minister? Did he do all that 
was reasonably practicable? He himself believed that he did, 
not only at the time, but (characteristically) in retrospect 
and to the end. The verdict is, I think, likely to be adverse, 
though I have neither the space (nor indeed, as regards the 
armed forces, the technical equipment) b? discuss a question 
which is both confused and complex. I am myself inclined to 
take as a test what was done in civilian preparation, in supply 
arrangements, in A.R.P., 'in storage of food and materials. 
Here I sj^ak with more relevant experience (though for that 
reason perhaps also less objectively) for f. was one of Mr. 
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Churchill’s supporters in urging the immediate establishment 
of a Ministry of Supply, and myself initiated an A.R.P. 
League outside Parliament and organized inside an all-party 
movement in support of a policy of storage. Here the case 
was overwhelming in reason, and by the test of the collective 
opinion of those best qualified by experience to judge. I 
summarized it fully in Security and it is not now necessary 
to repeat it, the' more because it was not denied by the 
Government. They accepted the policy formally, but failed 
to execute it adequately. This may indeed be said to be the 
fault rather of the Ministers to whom the specific responsi- 
bility was assigned than of the Prime Minister, whose atten- 
tion was naturally devoted to other matters. But it is for that 
very reason more significant of his limitations. He was a 
strong Departmental Minister; but he neither chose a strong 
team, nor infused energy into the team which he had chosen. 
After all, why did he not invite Mr. Churchill to join his 
Cabinet in 1987 or at least in the period between March and 
September 1939 when ‘appeasement’ had ended? Before the 
Ides of March the answer might well be that such an appoint- 
ment was inconsistent with his general foreign policy, but 
that answer does not suffice for the following six months. 

The main question, however, that of the general character 
of his foreign policy, is more difficult. The ‘Policy of Munich’ 
of course must be judged not on the events of September 1988 
but on the earlier policy of which they were the culmination. 
There are many who (like myself, as I indicated in an inter- 
vention in the House at the time) were in disa^eement with 
the earlier policy but not with his three visits to Germany in 
that month, in the situation with which he was then con- 
fronted, with London defenceless and France wavering. 

It is extremely difficult at this moment, with the vivid 
memories of what has happened in the last seven years, to 
separate the two questions: ‘was Chamberlain right, in the 
light of our present knowle%e?’; and ‘was what he did 
reasonable in the light of the knowledge available to 'him at 
the time?’ But, as, a criterion of his personal quality, it is of 
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course the second question which is appropriate. The his- 
torian who studies most closely the exact situation at the 
moment of each decision, and is most careful to exclude from 
his mind what could only be known later, will probably be the 
most hesitant in pronouncing a decisive judgement. Whatever 
the ultimate verdict, it is unlikely to coincide either with the 
definite but opposed views of 1987 or the almost (though not 
quite) unanimous approval of October 1988, or the generally 
adverse opinion of 1947. The historian will without difficulty 
find at least an explanation, if not a justification, of Chamber- 
lain’s policy. It resulted in part from the personal charac- 
teristics just described, in part from the hard facts of the 
situation inherited from his predecessor. He was acutely 
conscious of the inadequacy of Britain’s war preparations, 
and in particular of the defencelessness of London against 
air attack. He felt that he must seize whatever chance there 
might be of averting war, or, if that were impossible, of buy- 
ing a respite for further preparation. He had written off the 
League of Nations — as a business man writes off a loss — 
after it had been allowed to fail in the Abyssinian affair. 
Mussolini had then successfully defied the Western Powers 
and both their opposition and their surrender had inclined 
him towards the orbit of the German dictator. But was this 
necessarily decisive? There were some grounds for hoping 
that it was not. Perhaps he could still detach the weaker 
dictator even if he could not successfully appease the 
stronger, and if the ally were lost perhaps even Hitler 
would be more amenable to reason. This, or something hke 
it, must have been his calculation, and it must be judged on 
what was known at the time and not in the light of subse- 
quent events. 

Having chosen his course, Chamberlain followed it without 
deviation or publicly admitted doubts. He devoted himself 
to his single purpose, and thrust aside whatever seemed 
either irrelevant or obstructive. For his main negotiations he 
was his* own Foreign Secretary, Sir Horace Wilson his 
Foreign Office, and (we may add) Lady (,Austen) Chamber- 
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lain his Ambassador in Rome. He neither habitually used 
nor always even informed the nominally responsible Minister 
and Department. His concentration, in method as in pur- 
pose, led him perhaps to take too little account of relations 
with other European countries, with America, with Russia. 
His diplomatic technique may be condemned even by many 
who accept his main policy. But, after all, a Prime Minister 
has the ultimate responsibility; and, if he is determined, in a 
situation of great urgency, to impose a policy with which the 
Foreign Office is not in sympathy, he is almost compelled, in 
some measure, to choose other instruments. 

After the crime of the Ides of March, and the war that 
followed six months later, we are all conscious of the 
terrible consequences of the betrayal of Czechoslovakia, not 
only for herself but also for those who had soon to fight 
without the aid of her army, and with her equipment and 
munitions factories at the service of their enemy. 

‘Munich’, however, was in any case not the weakness of a 
moment or a man. It was the climax of a long period of 
blindness and inadequate preparation, most culpable in the 
time of Baldwin and starting indeed long before him. It was 
indeed much more than that. It was a phase of weakness in 
the life of the democracies of the world — of all the democ- 
racies. 

Neville Chamberlain himself was in large measure the 
prisoner of fate. His strength and his weakness both came 
from concentration of purpose and narrowness of vision. 
Within the limits of his outlook and his policy he was not 
weak, but strong. He was a man of one piece, and his policy 
was of one piece with himself. He was, for all the apparent 
weakness of ‘appeasement’, in his own substance a man, not 
of straw, but of iron — tough, sound and true throughout; 
inelastic and unimpressionable; not to be molten to another 
shape by any but the fiercest of fires; not fissionable by any 
force into dynamic energy. 
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MAGNANIMITY 


^ction and achievement are an imperfect mirror of 
L\ personality. The pressure of necessity, the conscious 
J. jL limits of his own authority, prevent even the most 
powerful of statesmen — to an extent to which not even he, 
and still less others, can measure — from expressing his own 
mind and nature fully in his policy. 

Alike to his contemporaries, and to posterity, Mr. Churchill 
will be the most interesting personality of his age among 
British statesmen. The later historian, in attempting to 
analyse, comprehend and portray him, will have first the 
records of his public achievement and then his speeches and 
his writing. Of the first he will have an amplitude, if not a 
plethora. He will find in the second some corrective for the 
distortions of the mirror of achievement. But he may well be 
further assisted in his task by notes from contemporaries of 
the aspects of character and personal quality which have 
most impressed them, and of illustrative incidents within 
their knowledge; for these, while sometimes the most re- 
vealing, are also the most evanescent. Even the most trivial, 
in the sense that they were associated with no events worthy 
of record for their own sake, are sometimes significant of 
personality. ■ 

If I had to mention a single quality which I think the 
future biographer of Mr. Churchill should be especially care- 
ful to display adequately, it is that of ‘magnanimity’. If 
ambition is the last infirmity* of noble minds, this surely is 
their cicWning glory. In the government of the world it is at 
once one of the rarest and in its ultimate- consequences the 
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most rewarding. History has many instances of opportunities 
fatally lost through failure to display it at the cardinal 
moment, and records no less the infinitely rich rewards which 
have sometimes followed when the opportunity was seized. 
It is the aspect of his character which Abraham Lincoln, had 
he survived, would have shown in his policy to the South, 
after their defeat in the Civil War. The British Government 
of 1906 showed it in their South African settlement after the 
Boer War and the victory which they had inherited from the 
preceding Cabinet. The moment of victory, or of strength so 
apparent to all concerned that victory could obviously be 
won, is the only one at which a policy of conciliation and 
concession can be counted on to bring rewards and not 
disaster. ‘Appeasement’ from weakness, though it often 
invokes the liberal doctrine of conciliation, is in fact rather 
its opposite; for in essence it is a sop to a Cerberus who is 
feared, and whose appetite is therefore not assuaged but 
whetted, not generosity to one who knows that he could not 
extort it. 

Magnanimity, however, if it is broadly conceived, can be 
seen in personal relations as well as in public policy, in small 
incidents as well as great events; in the attitude to an older 
colleague or opponent in misfortune; and not less in the mood 
in which defeat, disappointment and personal injury are 
faced. It is a jewel beyond price, of many facets. 

Two scenes in the House of Commons, separated by almost 
half a century, well illustrate this quality. The first is depicted 
by Mr. Churchill, in his biography of his father. Lord Ran- 
dolph, in words which reflect his own instinctive response to 
an example of generous chivalry. ’ 

In his Administration of 1880 to 1885, which should 
have been the climax and given him the harvest of his 
long career, Gladstone had been dogged by a series, 
of misfortunes. These were relentlessly exploited by the 
Fourth Party, led by Lord* Randolph, whose technique 
in political opposition was very effective and* intensely 
Stating — snagging, waspish and often venomous. The 
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attacks were successful; Gladstone failed in his main purpose 
and was brought down to impotence and defeat. Scarcely any 
statesman in British history can have had stronger reason to 
harbour resentment. Seven years later, in 1892, Gladstone 
again became Prime Minister, for what must evidently be the 
last time. He was faced once more by his old opponent. But 
in the intervening years an obscure nervous disease had 
struck Lord Randolph, of which the results were painfully 
obvious, and more obvious to everyone else than to himself. 
‘The fire and force of his oratory’, says Mr. Churchill, ‘were 
gone, never to return: and as the Session [of 1898] drew on, 
his difficulties of utterance and of memory increased, and 
the severe and unrelenting labour exhausted the remnants of 
his strength. Several times he failed to hold the attention of 
the House and even sometimes to make himself understood. 
Once indeed the members grew impatient and the House was 
filled with restless murmurs. ... In these days it was 
observed that Mr. Gladstone would always be in his place to 
pay the greatest attention to his speeches and to reply ela- 
borately to such arguments as he had advanced.’ 

We need to reconstruct the full scene to appreciate fully 
the chivalry of this action. Gladstone was now eighty-four. 
He bore the whole responsibility of a Prime Minister in cir- 
cumstances of exceptional political difficulty. He had to 
watch his Home Rule policy, the supreme object of all his 
later life, being slowly, inexorably destroyed in the House 
of Commons day after day, night after night. He fought to 
the end, though he was conscious of losing, with all that 
remained of his strength. There were formidable opponents 
to encounter. But Lord Randolph was no longer among them. 
Many of his own Conservative party, which owed so much to 
him, left the Chamber when he rose. He need no longer be 
^ckoned with. If there was any time when the Prime 
Minister could safely leave the Treasury Bench to snatch a 
little rest and relaxation, it was when his once powerful 
opponent'held the floor. But night after night, through that 
long, oppressive summer, the ‘Grand Old Man’ — who had 
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never better deserved that title — was there in his place when- 
ever Lord Randolph spoke, with a hand held to his slightly 
deaf ear, patient, attentive, and unfailingly courteous. 

In the next scene, forty-seven years later, Mr. Churchill is 
the central figure and the occasion as great as himself. France 
had surrendered, with consequences to Great Britain which 
no one could better assess than he, and with attendant cir- 
cumstances of ill-faith and broken pledges which might have 
excused the extremity of resentment even in a normally gen- 
erous man. Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons 
was such as probably no other man living could have made 
in such circumstances, with a depth of sympathy and a 
magnanimity which even now, after many years, will be 
remembered and may help to restore the unity of western 
Europe. , 

‘The House’, he said, ‘will have read the historic declara- 
tion in which, at the desire of many Frenchmen, and of our 
own hearts, we have proclaimed our willingness to conclude 
at the darkest hour in French history a union of common 
citizenship. However matters may go in France or with the 
French Government or with another French Government, we 
in this island and in the British Empire will never lose our 
sense of comradeship with the French people. If we are now 
called upon to endure what they have suffered we shall 
emulate their courage, and if final victory rewards our toils 
they shall share the gains, aye, and freedom shall be restored 
to all. We abate nothing of our just demands — Czechs, Poles, 
Norwegians, Dutch, Belgians, all who have joined their causes 
to our own shall be restored. What General Weygand called 
the “Battle of France” is over. 1' expect that the Battle of 
Britain is about to begin. Upon this battle depends the sur- 
vival of Christian livilization. Let us therefore brace our- 
selves to our duty and so bear ourselves that if the British 
Commonwealth and Empire lasts for a thousand years men 
will still say “This was their fvnest hour”.’ 

The stuff of which the future leader of his country was to 
be made is best revealed in four years of his Early Life, 
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inimitably told in his own book so entitled. Here can be seen, 
as in no other book ever written, what colour and romance 
there could be, at that moment of England’s history, for a 
young man endowed with every advantage of birth, personal 
quality and supporting friends — including a mother who to 
further his ends would leave ‘no wire unpulled, no stone 
unturned, no cutlet uncooked’. With the Malakand Field 
Force, in Cuba, at Omdurman, in the Transvaal, he saw active 
service, and time after time escaped death by the narrowest 
of margins. Above all, India — Kipling’s India, with the gilt not 
yet off the gingerbread or even tarnished, with its pageantry 
and polo, its colour and adventure, and the glittering 
spectacle of the beneficent rule by a handful of Anglo-Saxons 
over millions of varied races and religions — made an indelible 
imprint on his mind. There shines through these years the 
gay courage which finds stimulus and delight in danger — and 
in later and more sombre years was to make his mood (and 
with his inspiration that of the people he led) ‘grim and gay’. 
But if this was in the forefront of the scene there was behind 
it an untiring industry, and a zest for what was outside the 
range of the normal polo-playing subaltern. He devoured 
Gibbon and Macaulay, with a fresh appetite that had not 
been dulled by school instruction. He himself wrote a book 
on what he had seen in India which earned the commendation 
of Lord Salisbury. He followed this with despatches from 
South Africa as a war correspondent, until he was taken 
prisoner, by Louis Botha in person. This is surely, in retro- 
spect, one of the most dramatic scenes in all history. The 
single encounter between two such men seems to bridge all 
the centuries between the Iliad and the age of modern war. 
Captor and captive were each, at different periods, to be their 
country’s leader at the greatest crisis of its history. In each 
were courage, chivalry, magnanimity, and all the other 
qualities that make greatness, sufficient as the basis of mutual 
self-respect and a friendship •</hich was to have incalculable 
results. Had not the young Churchill been separated from his 
Mauser in the train wreck from which he had just escaped, 
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either he or Botha might have been killed; but fate or chance 
had a different destiny in waiting. He endured for a time a 
prisoner’s fate and in captivity had time and opportunity to 
reflect on the lot of the less fortunate, whom hitherto he had 
seen only from afar as pawns on the chess-board. 

In these four years, then, there was already everything out 
of which, under the fashioning of experience and responsi- 
bility, the future Churchill was to be made: courage; zest for 
life and adventure; industry and an unrelaxing will; know- 
ledge at first hand of war; the growing mastery of English 
out of which he was to forge a mightier weapon than any 
sword. He came back, to enter political life as Conservative 
Member for Oldham, and began to be what he has since been 
throughout his subsequent half-century, a House of Commons 
man. He was soon to change from the Conservative to the 
Liberal Party, only to return after many years, as a prodigal 
at first coldly welcomed, to his original party. But only those 
to whom consistency is nothing but party loyalty will accuse 
him of either inconsistency or mere political opportunism. 
His interests throughout have been the British Empire, 
national defence, social reform, the kind of personal liberty 
which in his view is inconsistent with Socialism, and a general 
outlook which in the early decades of this century expressed 
itself in the policy of free trade. At every stage he allied him- 
self with those who could best achieve what he desired in 
each of these spheres. With his background and early 
experience in India it was inevitable that he should first be a 
Conservative. It was no less natural that when social reform 
and free trade occupied the political scene he should join 
those who under Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd George 
were, with skill, energy and success, achieving exactly what 
he desired against the opposition of those with whom he had 
previously been allied. It was equally appropriate that when 
the centre of gravity in the political struggle turned to the 
issues of private enterprise {gainst Socialism, national de- 
fence and the support of the British Empire, he should again 
jpin the party traditionally associated with the pursuit of 
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these purposes — and be a rebel within it when he thought 
it faithless to its historic r61e, 

Mr. Churchill’s part in the Liberal administration of 1905 
brought him the experience and responsibility required to 
develop and mature him. Every man has the defects of his 
qualities, and defects with his qualities. The other side of Mr. 
Churchill’s ardour and dynamic energy has been impatience 
and impulsiveness. And the other side of his self-education 
was for a time a lesser background of actual knowledge than 
that of some of his colleagues in the first, and exceptionally 
brilliant, administration in which he served. It used to be 
said of him at that time that he ‘thought in phrases’, and 
that it was very dangerous if the wrong policy happened to 
become crystallized in his mind in a brilliant epigram. During 
the whole of this first period there was an ardent boyishness 
which, attractive as it was, seemed rather incongruous with 
the responsibilities of great office. The best defence of his 
personal participation in the Sidney Street affair when he 
was Home Secretary was perhaps the one he made to a 
colleague, Tt was such fun’. Each new office was rather like 
a glittering new toy — the Navy, of course, the most exciting 
of all. The country, glad to see him in secondary posts, would 
have been anxious if, for example, he had then held the office 
of Sir Edward Grey. I once heard Lord Haldane remark, ‘So 
clever, so brilliant; a pity he has never been educated’. But 
he would not have so spoken twenty years laterr 

In office Mr. Churchill’s zest for adventurous action was 
harnessed to the massive vehicle of official policy, which at 
once profited from the dynamic energy he brought and saved 
it from reckless expression. So too his English style, which, 
with nothing to restrain it, had tended to become over-ornate 
with rhetoric, was now married to the habitual phraseology 
of State documents, saving them from dull jargon and itself 
beginning to acquire a classic quality. And in the House of 
Commons the writer became, gradually and with infinite 
pains, the orator. 
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Even in his youth his ardour, imagination, industry and 
administrative genius, operating within the framework of 
general policy formed by men 6f more mature character and 
calmer temperament — Asquith, Grey, Haldane — brought 
immense benefit and no off-setting dangers. And in time what 
remained from youth was the gaiety and ardour which added 
to the inspiration of his leadership. Life, experience, great 
responsibility — and history — had taught and matured him. 
For the rest there was only an impatience and irascibility in 
issues not grave enough to evoke the whole of himself. 

In his offices at the Board of Trade, Home Office and 
Admiralty, he became a great administrator. And then as 
First Lord of the Admiralty he was in 1915 discredited and 
for a time sent into the wilderness on two war issues, on 
both of which in retrospect it is now seen that he was right — 
the decision to defend Antwerp (when with a characteristic- 
ally chivalrous instinct he desired to share the fate of the 
men he had sent), and the more important decision to 
attempt the Dardanelles, when more adequate support by 
his colleagues would have probably brought victory two 
years sooner. 

He was driven from office for three years. He returned as 
Secretary for War in 1919, was appointed Colonial Secretary 
in 1921 and, after an intervening period. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1924. In the first of these offices he showed his 
habitual magnanimity to the defeated in the policy he 
advocated towards Germany. In the second he made a diffi- 
cult settlement of the Middle East. In the third he made 
perhaps the chief administrative mistake of his career in 
authorizing, on the advice of the Bank of England and the 
Treasury, and against that of Maynard Keynes, the restora- 
tion of the pound sterling to its old parity of $4.86. His last 
office had been in a Conservative Government, for he had 
now rejoined his old party. He was, however, an unhappy, 
suspected, and increasingly rebellious member, both because 
so much of him was Liberal and because his Conservatism 
was of an older school. He broke from Mr. Baldwin on the 
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question of India. He thus excluded himself from office, with 
the full prospect that the exclusion would be permanent. 
There was characteristically never the least compromise or 
concession in his attitude. He was ready to sacrifice his career, 
and indeed his life. At the time of a crucial party meeting he 
was slowly recovering from a dangerous typhoid fever. His 
doctors advised him it might kill him to attend it; a friend 
who saw him at the time said he was in a condition which 
made it seem impossible for him to travel. But he went to 
make what he knew must be a hopeless protest. For on two 
questions — and unhappily on two only — the Indian problem 
and the abdication of Edward VIII — Mr. Baldwin united 
firmness, industry and political skill. In these two issues 
it is possible that Mr. Baldwin was right. On the third issue 
on which the two men were in conflict he was indubitably 
wrong. Under the National Government of 1931, in which 
Mr. Baldwin was the most powerful member, and in the 
succeeding Government in which he held the supreme office, 
the country was allowed to drift into fatal weakness. 

It was in these years in the wilderness that Mr. Churchill 
began his greatest service to the country and brought his own 
qualities to their fullest maturity. If the biographer will turn, 
for his understanding of the Churchill of 1940, first to the 
few crowded years of youth between 1896 and 1900, he will 
perhaps next study, not his years of office, but what he did 
in the long intervening period. He was in fact, with un- 
remitting industry and energy, doing two things. He was 
urging the necessity of stronger national and Empire defence 
with the authority of one who had held, and the freedom of 
one who no longer held, high office; and he was writing, and 
in doing so learning, history. In writing on the first World 
War he necessarily reflected on the conclusions to be drawn 
from it. The work he did in writing the life of his ancestor, 
the Duke of Marlborough, did even more. The roots of his 
intellectual life were henceforth deeper and stronger; he 
reached his full maturity. By becoming a historian he 
crowned and completed his equipment as a statesman. When 
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he faced his greatest task he did so, as no other living man 
could have done — and as he himself could not have done 
earlier in life — as the embodiment of British history and 
tradition. He was the essential Englishman — the British 
‘Everyman’, in the sense of being what every man then 
wished to be. 

Mr. Churchill’s great decade was, almost to a month, his 
seventh. On his sixtieth birthday Hitler had been a year in 
power and, to an eye that could see, had begun to show what 
his dictatorship would bring. When he reached his seventieth. 
Hitler was within a few months of final defeat. For the first 
half of this decade Mr. Churchill was his country’s Cassandra, 
for the second her Themistocles. But in this great ten years 
no words of mine can express, and none are now needed to 
recall, what he was and did, at the full maturity of his powers 
and with his vigour unabated; and a very brief epilogue will 
here suffice for recent events, before I turn to personal 
comments and reminiscences. 

In the General Election of 1945 Mr. Churchill was heavily 
defeated. Hardships and restraints, accepted during the war, 
and grievances denied their normal political expression, had 
engendered powerful forces which were now suddenly 
released. A part of the electorate found some satisfaction for 
feelings long repressed in voting against those associated with 
all they had most disliked and now desired to change. The 
war leaders of the earlier war — Woodrow Wilson, Clemen- 
ceau and, a little later, Lloyd George — ^had experienced a 
similar popular reaction; and perhaps even the colourful 
quality of Mr. Churchill’s leadership now made the reaction 
even stronger. Above all, however, the British public, turning 
their attention quickly from war to the problems of peace, sent 
to the new Parliament a majority pledged to the domestic 
policy of the rival party’s programme. If they could have 
simultaneously expressed thein gratitude to the man without 
whom they might have lost the chance of any kind of toler- 
able future, they, would doubtless have done so. They did 
' ' ■ iB6 
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their best in the reception they gave him during his election 
tour of the country. If many who then acclaimed him with 
tumultuous enthusiasm voted against him immediately after- 
wards, it was not so much through fickleness or ingratitude, 
as because they felt that the purpose of an election is to 
determine the future, not to recognize the past; and a ballot 
box allows no more to be said of a candidate than a plain 
‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

In the Victory service at St. Paul’s, however, and the other 
ceremonies at which victory was celebrated, the new Prime 
Minister was in the place of honour. Mr. Attlee lost a great 
opportunity. He might have written to the King to say that 
the new Government, like the nation as a whole, recognized 
who had been the architect of victory, and begged that, 
in every ceremony to celebrate it. His Majesty would invite 
Mr. Churchill to take the place he would have occupied if he 
had still been Prime Minister. He could thus have struck a 
chord which would have found a response throughout the 
country, in his own supporters as well as others. I believe 
that, in a similar situation — if, for example, he and not Lloyd 
George had become Prime Minister on the eve of victory in 
the first great war — ^Mr. Churchill would have so acted. But 
the combination of generosity and imagination required for 
magnanimity of this kind is rare indeed. 

In the recorded events of Mr. Churchill’s life it is what is 
greatest in him that is most evident. But the figure that thus 
emerges is like that of a statue raised too high for close 
scrutiny. The impressions of near observers, and the aid of 
incidents in which some facet of character or temperament is 
suddenly revealed, are needed to give light and shade, and 
the detail upon which individuality so liirgely depends. 

The first incident which I will record is quite a minor one. 
I was in the Oxford Union when Mr. Churchill came down 
for a debate on South Africa as Colonial Under Secretary in 
the Campbell-Bannerman Administration, at the time of 
the great decision to offer self-government, pne vivid picture 
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remains. Challenged on some point in an order or despatch, 
he held up his right arm and in a gay, boyish triumph ex- 
claimed, ‘It was this hand that signed it’. ^ 

When Mr. Churchill in 1911 became First Lord of the 
Admiralty I was, for a few overlapping months, a junior clerk 
in a minor branch, and though in too humble a position to 
meet him personally, was able to see in occasional glimpses 
the effect of an inspiring Minister on a great cumbrous 
organization. There was no corner of the Admiralty into 
which the pervading influence of his creative imagination did 
not penetrate. Methodically he saw in turn the head of every 
department and branch, asked him to describe what he was 
doing, questioned him as to why. For the right kind of 
Minister this is an invaluable technique. The mere effort of 
having to give a clear account of himself shakes an official out 
of his routine and teaches him more about his own job than 
in most cases he will lOtherwise learn in years of daily work. 
In any case the stimulus to efficiency throughout the Admir- 
alty was remarkable. Quite apart from all questions of major 
policy, Mr. Churchill was at this time, in my view, the 
greatest Departmental Minister under whom it has ever been 
my privilege to work. 

A little later, when private secretary to the Minister in 
charge of National Health Insurance (C. F. G. Masterman), I 
had once or twice the chance of watching the art of the orator. 
Mr. Churchill, as a Minister in the same Government, though 
another office, sometimes spoke on insurance. I had to write 
the brief. It was instructive to see the amended copy, the 
way in which a phrase here, a striking analogy there, a 
brilliant passage and an apt anecdote, would transform a 
pedestrian memorandum, of which perhaps in actual number 
of words three-quarters of the original draft remained, into 
a notable speech — ^vivid and convincing. 

In the first World War, I had an occasional glimpse of 
Mr. Churchill from another official angle. I was Director of 
Ship Requisitioning and had the task of allotting merchant 
ships to all the m,any Government services that required 
D 9^ 
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them. As shipping became the principal bottle-neck of the 
whole war effort, allocation necessarily meant not merely 
the technical selection of the most suitable vessel, but 
decisions on the relative priority of the many services 
dependent on sea transport. The shipping organization thus 
became the pivot of the whole supply maehinery of the 
Government — and later of the Allies; and, while general 
policy was of course prescribed by higher authorities, a con- 
siderable measure of responsibility necessarily remained with 
the officer making the day-to-day allocations of particular 
ships. I found myself therefore attending most of the com- 
mittees through which supply policy was formed. For some 
time the principal of these was a Ministerial Committee 
presided over by Sir Austen Chamberlain. I recall a typical 
example of the impact of the old and new type of Minister. 
As the war organization developed, the competition for 
shipping tended to become simplified into a balancing of the 
claims of munitions (with all the raw materials their manu- 
facture required) and of food. Mr. Churchill was the Minister 
for the first. Rhondda — shrewd and successful in business, 
able and skilful in administration, but inarticulate in debate 
and exposition — was Minister for the second. A familiar 
scene was re-enacted. Munitions and Food each demanded a 
certain programme; the shipping prospects, considerably less 
than the combined total, were explained. Who should give 
way? Mr. Churchill put the case for the full munitions 
demand with his customary persuasive eloqueqce. Rhondda, 
in reply, simply repeated his original request. A long pause 
and then from Mr. Churchill, at the end of the table, ‘Are we 
expected, Mr. Chairman, to rest content with this bare state- 
ment unsupported by any form of reasoned argument?’ 

Hubert Llewellyn Smith, one of the greatest civil servants 
of his time, once encountered him on the same committee. 
He appeared, one day in 1918, on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, to secure approval for a proposed bill to ensme that 
the majority of the share capital of any company registered 
as a British Company should be in th|f; hands of British 
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shareholders. No Minister of any other Department was very 
directly interested, and it looked as if the proposal would go 
through without dissent or discussion. Mr. Churchill’s general 
free-tradCx outlook, which twelve years before had been a 
principal factor in bringing him from the Conservative to the 
Liberal Party, was, however, still strong. At the last moment 
he said he would like to put a few questions. First he asked 
whether the proposal was recommended for its value in war 
or in peace. Sir Hubert replied, ‘Particularly in war’. ‘It is 
now’, said Mr. Churchill, ‘the fourth year of the war: a little 
late, isn’t it, for the Board of Trade to come forward with a 
proposal for which they claim such value in war?’ Sir Hubert 
could only admit this. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Churchill, ‘let’s pass 
that point. At least we have had the experience of nearly 
four years of wajr to test any claims. In all this period, Sir 
Hubert, can you point to any instance in which this proposal, 
if it had been in for«e, would have been of practical benefit?’ 
Sir Hubert was nonplussed for a moment. If he could think 
of no answer to such an obviously relevant question he was 
clearly beaten. Then he had an inspiration. ‘I think the case 
of monazite sand illustrates my case exactly. The lack of this 
material was a serious handicap to our manufacture of optical 
glass, as you will doubtless remember, Mr. Churchill, since 
you were concerned as Minister of Munitions.’ ‘I recall the 
circumstances exactly,’ said Mr. Churchill with ominous 
calm. ‘Pray^ proceed with your argument. Sir Hubert.’ 
‘Well, Mr. Churchill, you may recall that we found that the 
company owning the main supplies of the sand, though a 
British company, had a controlling majority oi^ its capital in 
foreign hands.’ ‘Yes, I am well aware of that; proceed with 
your argument. Sir Hubert.’ ‘Well, that practically completes 
it,’ said Sir Hubert* ‘Here was a nominally British company, 
controlled in fact by foreign capital, owning a raw material 
which we sorely needed for war purposes and were unable to 
obtain. Had my proposed kgislation been in force, the 
controlling capital would have been British. That is my 
case.’ ‘But ha.ve you completed it. Sir Hubert? Can you tell 
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us whether or not our access to the sand was impeded by the 
intervening forces of the enemy?’ ‘Well . . . yes ... I be- 
lieve that is so.’ ‘And which do you think, Sir Hubert, was 
the real barrier between us and the sand, the financial 
structure of the company or the physical force of the 
enemy?’ There was nothing more to be said, and Sir Hubert 
left sadly. 

I recall another example of a similarly devastating coup 
de grdce. Sir John Beale, Chairman of the Wheat Executive 
(which controlled the allocation of wheat and other grain for 
the Allies), called on me one day to ask for an extra allocation 
of tonnage to import maize to feed the extra pigs bred in 
England under the stimulus of a recent Government scheme. 
I replied that there were no ships available except by with- 
drawal from other more essential services, especially that of 
importing raw materials for munitions manufacture. Ship- 
ping, not overseas food supplies, was ithe limiting factor ; 
it was obviously necessary to import whatever gave the best 
food value per unit of shipping space; and it took less ship- 
ping to import a given quantity of ham or bacon than to 
import the maize for enough pigs to give an equal quantity. 
‘But that would make nonsense of the whole Government 
scheme for extra pig-breeding.’ ‘I can’t help that: it’s better 
to end a mistake than continue it.’ The argument continued 
without result, till at last I made a suggestion which was 
accepted. I said, ‘The two great claimants for ships are food 
and munitions; if you get your maize ships they will have to 
come out of the munitions programme. My duty is obviously 
to allot ships m accordance with whatever may be the policy 
of the Government. Let os'" see Mr. Churchill, the Minister of 
Munitions. I will put the shipping alternatives quite objec- 
tively. If he agrees, I will allot the shipsa if he does not, you 
can ask your Minister to go to the Cabinet.’ So we went to 
Mr. Churchill. He was then working in a room at the corner 
of Northumberland Avenue, with a huge world globe beside 
his desk and graphs and statistical tables of munitions pro- 
grammes round the walls. As agreed, I put^the alternatives. 
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Beale stated his case for the pig-breeding scheme. Mr. 
Churchill sat at his desk, silent, attentive, with a lowering 
brow. When we had finished he rose, and began to walk round 
the room. ‘Gentlemen, I will tell you where we now are with 
this war.’ In one vivid phrase after the other, pointing now 
to some portion of the globe and now to a graph of munitions 
output on the wall, he described the terrific preparations for 
the final assault on the enemy in the expected campaign of 
1919. They were to culminate in an irresistible blow for which 
every obtainable implement and supply of war was needed. 
He concluded with an overwhelming peroration — then swung 
on his heel towards Beale with the final word, ‘And now you 
come and talk to me about pig-food!’ Beale rose sadly and 
took his hat and his leave: that was the end of his extra maize 
ships. . 

For many years after the first war my own work, in Paris, 
Geneva and Oxford^ involved no personal contact with Mr. 
Churchill. Between 1919 and 1987 I have only a few recol- 
lections, trivial but significant, of casual meetings. He came 
down to Oxford once to unveil a plaque to T. E. Lawrence 
at his old school. The company was small and of no particular 
distinction. It was characteristic that Mr. Churchill (to whom 
the qualities that Lawrence possessed had a special appeal) 
should have come down with an exquisitely written tribute 
as fine in its phrasing as anything he ever wrote. I recall too 
a conversation afterwards at All Souls. He said that it was 
F. E. Smith who had first quoted to him Virgil’s ‘parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos’, which then and always 
seemed to him to be the very core of political wisdom (as 
indeed every crucial issue in his career abundantly shows). 
This was the period in which Lloyd George was in something 
of an eclipse. Not only the public but many of his colleagues 
in the war (but not Balfour or Mr. Churchill) seemed to have 
forgotten what manner of man he was and what he had been 
in the years of our peril. Someone made a slighting or dis- 
paraging remark. Mr. Churchill fell on him at once. ‘You 
don’t know the man of whom you’re speaking.’ Never in all 
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the long period of Lloyd George’s eclipse after the Conference 
of Genoa did I hear Mr. Churchill refer to him except in 
the tone of one who was proud to have served under him. 

This was the time in which Mr. Churchill, after long re- 
garding the League of Nations (with its disarmament projects 
only too likely to weaken most those it was most important 
should be strong) with a kind of doubting indifference, 
was beginning to realize its possibilities as a powerful 
instrument of collective preparation against the growing 
German menace. I had recently left the service of the League 
myself after ten years in Geneva, and found it of particular 
interest to observe the cautious development of his attitude. 
A little later I heard him describe at a lunch meeting his 
conception of what the League might be as the nucleus of an 
alliance of free peoples against German aggression, and I had 
the privilege of drawing one of the best of his impromptu 
retorts. I remarked that the success of a«collective system of 
course depended on the balance sheet of the potential oppos- 
ing forces showing an adequate margin on the credit side; 
and I couldn’t make my sum come out satisfactorily unless 
Russia was on the right side of the account. How did Russia 
figure in his calculations? Everyone of course remembered 
his earlier attitude to Russia, and his more recent reticence, 
and wondered what his reply would be. It was instantaneous. 
‘If I were about to be engaged in mortal combat with a man- 
eating tiger, and at the decisive moment saw that a crocodile 
was ready to bite off the tiger’s tail, I should welcome the 
presence of the crocodile, even though I had previously had 
no particular affection for it — and even though I might 
perhaps feel no particular affection for it when it was all 
over.’ It was a precise description of his attitude at the time, 
which had evolved much since 1919, was to evolve fmther 
by 1941, and further still by 19471 

Early in 1987 I became a Member of Parliament for 
Oxford University and saw from within the House something 
of Mr. Churchill’s great struggle, with every handicap from 
left and right, for more adequate preparatipn. He pressed for 
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both an increase in the armed forces and the improvement 
of the civilian organization, in particular by the immediate 
creation of a Ministry of Supply. On this I had some relevant 
experience and, as opportunity offered, spoke in support, 
while myself initiating a complementary movement to secure 
a war stock of food and raw materials; but I was not in any 
close personal association and have nothing to relate at this 
time which is not public knowledge. When war at last came 
Mr. Churchill once more became First Lord of the Admiralty. 
As I went to the Ministry of Shipping (as Parliamentary 
Secretary), I had occasional glimpses of him as I had had in 
the earlier war, when the department handling merchant 
shipping was a branch of the Admiralty. I had the luck, for 
example, to be dining with him and two or three others on the 
day of the Graf Spee battle. (I recalled that in the earlier war 
we had both been, though not together, at a production of 
Hardy’s Dynasts whein a message was brought to him that 
the German Fleet had ventured across the North Sea and 
was bombarding Hartlepool.) It is at such a time that Mr. 
Churchill reveals most clearly the depth of his sympathy with 
a gallant fight — above all perhaps at sea. In my memories I 
set it by the side of that later, and sadder, occasion when I 
was next to him at dinner at the Embassy in Washington on 
the day on which the completely unexpected news of the fall 
of Tobruk had arrived. The sudden and complete surrender 
seemed incredjible. Every few minutes during the dinner 
General Ismay was sent out for the latest news — had not at 
least a remnant cut their way out? The evening was spent in 
an inquisition with the Chiefs of the Services who had come 
with him to Washington; but thal is a scene Which, even 
now, must not be recounted. 

When Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister in May 1940 
he kept me in my position at the Ministry of Shipping, and 
in the following March, when it seemed possible that the 
whole of our war effort might founder on a shortage of ship- 
ping, he sent me to Washington — the only source from which 
help could come — -^s head of the British Shipping Mission. 
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The mandate was given to me after lunch at Chequers — and 
I was then shown a characteristic summary of the situation 
which he had drafted, under the arresting phrase, then new 
though since so famous, the ‘Battle of the Atlantic’, The task 
in Washington was anxious and difficult, but made possible 
by what Prime Minister and President shared in their sense 
of the sea and all that sea communications meant. Before I 
left, a week after Chequers, I lunched with Mr. Churchill 
again, at Downing Street: as I turned to go, he stopped me, 
took down a Clough and read me the lines — 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 

But westward, look, the land isJ/right ! 

A few weeks later, after a Sunday lunch«at a friend’s log -cabin 
outside Washington, I listened to the great broadcast from 
London which found its climax and peroration in these lines. 

In the next three years I saw Mr. Churchill when he came 
to America, and when I returned for consultation each 
summer. No one perhaps in England can realize as vividly 
as every Englishman in Washington did, the almost miracu- 
lous felicity of everything he said during the period 
when America’s attitude was still uncertain — but obviously 
destined to be decisive. I heard his broadcast a few hours 
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after Hitler’s attack on Russia in the company of Mr. C. D. 
Howe, the Canadian Minister of Munitions, at Ottawa; the 
next day I saw the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, and 
congratulated him on his own declaration. He laughed and 
said, ‘Well, I had written something: but I turned on my 
radio to hear Churchill and then tore ap what I’d written 
and wrote what you’ve read.’ A few days later I was able to 
see something of the effect of this same broadcast in Washing- 
ton. It was a moment of great danger; public opinion was 
puzzled and uncertain; it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the value of this instantaneous and decisive lead, before 
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opinion had crystallized. So it was too when he spoke directly 
to America. When he addressed the two Houses of Congress, 
the hospitable informality of the Senate’s traditions enabled 
me to hear him from a Senator’s seat — and the effect was 
overwhelming. It became a continent-wide habit to listen 
whenever Mr. Churchill was on the air, whether from London 
or in America. (I was at a Massachusetts degree ceremony a 
few days after one of his speeches. I amused myself by asking 
everyone I met if he, or she, had heard the speech. I found 
no one who had not done so.) And what he was in public 
speeches he was also in the great strategic conferences after 
America’s entry. 

After I had myself left his Government, in which I had 
served as a junior Minister for three years, criticisms in the 
House gave me a chance to express there a little of the 
admiration I felt for what seemed to me his almost infallible 
judgement in great issues, and his promptitude in executive 
action. ‘I would like to ask the critics’, I said, ‘what remains, 
in the light of events, of their criticisms? Perhaps they may 
say, not altogether without reason, that there have some- 
times been impulsive interventions; and that sometimes 
personal likes and dislikes have marred or impeded policy. 
But if we turn to the great issues and the great occasions . . . 
if we recall the great decisions and the great speeches made 
at those times, is it not true that we see in the Prime Minister 
a kind of obstjpate and unfailing magnanimity — and a faculty 
of instantaneous decision? Looking back on all those great 
occasions, was he not, in fact, right? 

‘He has been the most active architect of Allied unity. The 
oldest of the three, he has been the most mobile. When the 
President could not be there, he was there with the Marshal; 
when the Marshal cauld not be there, he was there with the 
President; when both were there, he was there too.’ 

The public climax of Mr. Churchill’s career was perhaps 
on VE Day. But, for those who were present, not the least 
revealing memoiyjis that of the tea-party which he gave soon 
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afterwards to his colleagues of the Coalition Government 
who were about to be ranged on opposite sides in the electoral 
conflict. His speech was gay, witty, both friendly and force- 
ful, with sudden revealing flashes of deep feeling and emotion 
— the speech of the happy warrior, ready for a hard-fought 
fray without fear or rancour. There were lapses to a narrower 
temper in the weeks that followed. But, though the election 
result must have been a sharp surprise after the public 
acclamations of his triumphal tour, he quickly recovered his 
poise and balance. I saw him immediately afterwards, with 
my colleagues in the Government whose fate had just been 
sealed. Nothing could have been better than the mood and 
temper in which he referred to the result. He was both candid 
and generous. They wanted, he said in effect, to say ‘thank 
you’; but they also thought the Labour Barty would give 
them more of what they wanted in domestic policy. There 
must, he believed, be a long period of «teady, able, under- 
standing but unremitting Opposition before they could be 
convinced that they were mistaken. He faced the prospect 
with courageous public spirit, clearly determined to take his 
part in the long and arduous fight against odds before him. 

No one could have rendered a better service to a new 
House, in which most were new to its traditions, than he did 
in the first days after it met. In his courtesy to his opponents 
(including especially the youngest, when they made their 
maiden speeches); in the tone and temper of his first import- 
ant speeches; in the respect he showed to Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and conventions; he was a visible incarnation of the 
best traditions of the House of Commons and a living example 
to those who were now entering it. The effect upon those who 
thus saw him for the first time was profound. (‘Don’t let 
anyone tell me that this is not a great man,’ said one young 
Labour member.) And his speeches on all major issues, as on 
Egypt and Palestine, for example, displayed all his great 
qualities. * 

As the weeks went on, however, this first impression on his 
younger opponents was not fully maintainf d. They began to 
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show a greater resistance to an influence they felt to be 
dangerous to their party loyalty; and some of the inter- 
changes at Question time between the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Leader of the House contributed to this result. 
Mr. Churchill’s magnanimity on all great occasions has never 
precluded a tendency to irascibility on lesser ones; and these 
minor interchanges (even when he scored a point for the 
moment, as he sometimes, but not invariably, did) reduced 
him to a lower plane and diminished his authority as the 
greatest of Elder Statesmen. If he would reserve himself for 
the greater occasions, leaving the small change of daily debate 
to his younger colleagues, and devoting the time so saved to 
the history that he alone can write, it would perhaps be better 
both for the present and for posterity. I once heard someone, 
before the result was known, ask G. M. Trevelyan what he 
thought about the General Election. ‘I am not a politician,’ 
he replied, ‘but speaking as a historian, it will be a tragedy 
if Mr. Churchill does not have the leisure to write. For he is a 
great historian.’ He is indeed more than that. For he is perhaps 
unique in being a historian both of great events in which he 
has been a protagonist and of an age other than his own. 

It is not easy for one who has served under Mr. Churchill 
— even in the humbler outskirts of his realm — to keep what 
he thinks and feels about him this side idolatry. It must be 
for later writers to attempt a balanced appraisal of the 
greatest and richest personality of our time and country. 
The contemporary colleague can only contribute his few 
scraps of reminiscence and anecdote to the inexhaustible 
mine of evidence on which the historian will draw. There is 
perhaps no great man in history whose ^persona' will be so 
vivid, convincing and authentic for later ages. There are the 
dramatic, revealing, incidents: the ‘gate-crashing’ into 
Omdurman; the single-handed capture by Botha; the mobili- 
zation of the Fleet in the summer of 1914; the gallant advent- 
ure of Antwerp; the tragic, strategic wisdom of the Dardan- 
elles, defeated biy.^vhe errors of others; and how many more. 
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There are, more revealing than anything which other great 
men of action have written, the books he has written; the life 
of his father, reflecting so much of the author’s own person- 
ality; the Early Life of the young, privileged younger son 
of a great family to whom India and the British Empire was 
a glittering field of adventure; his successive war books, more 
vivid and eloquent than any protagonist has ever written. 
Long may it be before the time of final appraisal comes; and 
may the historian then have to draw upon a second series of 
war volumes covering the period of his greatest triumph and 
greatest service to mankind. 
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A GREAT VICTORIAN 


I f I had to choose a single typical representative of the 
Victorian age I should name one who is not usually 
among those first thought of for this purpose — James 
Bryce. For the versatility and vitality, for the long maturity 
of industrious achievement, which are so characteristic of 
that great age, he Jiad surely no equal. 

Bryce was born in the second year of Victoria’s reign; and 
died, half-way through George V’s, at the age of eighty -four. 
For sixty years his work showed neither immaturity at one 
end nor failing powers at the other. It is told, whether with 
truth or not I cannot say, that A. J. Balfour, who was tem- 
peramentally unsympathetic to his personality, after once 
hearing him speak, caustically remarked to a friend that he 
seemed to be suffering from premature senility. Thirty years 
or more later, by a curious chance the same friend happened 
to be in Balfour’s company when Bryce was again speaking. 
The friend turned to Balfour and said, ‘I think you owe an 
apology. It is over thirty years since you said Bryce was 
suffering from premature senility.* ‘I will amend my com- 
ment,’ said Balfour; ‘he is suffering from ' protracted 
senility.’ ' 

The truth is, however, that, though he was not at his best 
in his public speeches, his Holy Roman Empire, written at the 
age of twenty-five, was already a mature work, of great 
power and insight, as learned as it was brilliant; and that 
when he presided over the conference on the House of Lords 
at the age of eighty the creative quality of his yputh was still 
at the service of hi^ colleagues. 
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If Bryce had been only a historian he would have been in 
the first rank of his profession, as his Arnold Prize Essay of 
1868, the Holy Roman Empire, the only prize essay perhaps 
that has ever become a classic, clearly shows. 

If he had never been anything besides a Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, as he was for over twenty years, he would have 
been among the best-remembered lawyers of his day: for 
nothing has been written that is more illuminating on the 
meeting-place of law, history and politics than his studies in 
jurisprudence. 

If his fame rested only on his travels, and his books labout 
them, it would still have been high. Indeed if there were only 
the legends of his feats in walking and climbing, in which 
emulation was then so keen, he would be admired by an age 
whose physical enterprise so rarely survives youth or early 
middle age. (I was at a summer conference at Williamstown 
in August of 1924, when the heat was* so great in the after- 
noons that young and old were content to enjoy siestas. 
Bryce had been there a few Augusts before when he was 
nearly eighty. After lecturing in the morning his first care 
was to ask what hills he could climb in the afternoon.) 

If Bryce had done nothing but write his great books on 
the constitutions of the U.S.A. and of other modern demo- 
cracies, he would still have to his credit the almost unique 
feat of becoming the classic authority, which neither national 
nor foreign writers could rival for generations. 

His Ambassadorship to the United States — where the 
Ambassador needs to speak to the American people and not 
just to the* State Department — is almost unique in diplo- 
matic history. 

In his middle life he was the acknowledged authority in 
Great Britain on all Eastern European questions; in his later 
life he was one of those who contributed most to advancing 
the idea of a League of Nations. And — to take the least of his 
claims to fame — even his purely political career, which in- 
cluded an Irish Secretaryship, the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade and educational reforms of the firp^importance both 
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in Great Britain and Ireland, would have given him an 
honourable place in history. 

Was ever a career at once so versatile, so long, so rich in 
achievement of the first rank? 

But I write now to recount the impressions and memories 
of a single afternoon, the only occasion — though I had often 
seen him before- — when I had an opportunity of a direct and 
intimate talk. I drove over, with some friends, to lunch with 
him in his country house one winter day when he was eighty- 
three years of age. Our host came out to greet us; a slight 
fragile figure; with a grey beard and a moustache yellowed 
near the lips as if stained by tobacco. He was, however, active 
and wiry, with an astonishing animation in his piercing eye, 
his vivid gestures, his voluble speech and his insatiably 
curious mind. I had been living in Paris and he at once 
wanted the latest news as to the grouping of political parties 
there — on which he had an intimate and up-to-date know- 
ledge himself. After lunch he and I went out for a country 
walk. It was a wintry day, but he had no coat: he enquired 
anxiously whether I should be cold, but scoffed at the idea 
that he would be, though he was more than twice my age; 
and he set out at a pace which I had difficulty in matching. I 
drew him on to describing some of the greater events in 
which he had taken part. He pictured them vividly, and 
there was one peculiar feature about his descriptions which 
I have never known, in the same degree, in the accounts 
given of great events by those who have themselves taken a 
substantial part in them. His perspective was impersonal — it 
was that of the reporter or the historian, not of the partici- 
pant; the personal deflection, the almost invariable, if un- 
conscious, tendency to stress the narrator’s own r 61 e or 
present the scene from his own angle of vision, was entirely 
absent. 

When we returned to his sisudy, I asked him what he was 
working at. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I’m just finishing another little 
travel book, i^ter that I’m going to start on a Life of 
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Justinian.’ I perhaps failed to conceal an expression of some 
surprise, for the latter project seemed indeed ambitious for 
a man of eighty-three. He caught my expression and said, 
‘Yes, when I wrote my little book on the Holy Roman 
Empire, I became extremely interested in Justinian. I 
resolved then that I would write the standard life. But with 
one thing and another I’ve been so busy these last sixty 
years or so [it was in fact fifty-eight years] that I’ve never 
had time to get at it.’ His Justinian was not in fact written. 
He died the next year. He had been writing till late at night. 
He went out to gaze at the heavens — it was a night of bright 
moonlight — before retiring to his bed. He passed away, 
without illness or premonition, in his sleep that night. Such 
are the immortal in spirit: such were the greatest of the 
Victorians. 
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THE CAPACIOUS INTELLECT 


I ord Haldane is perhaps the best example in British 
politics of a capacious intellect, unaided by the special 
qualities which usually give success to a politician. 
His career illustrates no less the fortune and the fate which 
in public life attend incongruous eminence. 

In Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet of 1905, the most able 
and brilliant in British history, his was the most capacious 
mind. No other Minister was his equal in range of learning, 
at once detailed and profound. His interests and his know- 
ledge extended over the diverse fields of philosophy, law, 
military affairs, the British Empire and social reform. 
Campbell-Bannerman excelled him in shrewdness of political 
insight; Asquith in authority and classic precision; Lloyd 
George in dynamic imagination; Grey in an intuitive under- 
standing of the fundamentals of British foreign policy; 
Churchill in brilliance; Augustine Birrell in wit and humour; 
others like McKenna and Runciman in specialized aptitudes 
and experience. But none combined the organized equipment 
of his mind with its range and depth. He was a learned man, 
in a sense and to a degree which no one in this 'Cabinet, or 
perhaps in any other, has ever been. 

He was in many respects an unusual figure in British 
politics. Like A. J. Balfour he was, after an early disappoint- 
ment, a bachelor to the end of his life, and also a philosopher 
— and bachelors and philosophers are both rare among British 
statesmen. But Balfour, though interested in philosophy, 
had the characteristically British approach to it of the 
brilliant amateur. Jlaldane’s was the approach of a learned 
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German. Like Lloyd George he was interested in social re- 
form, but unlike him his method was that of an orderly 
planner of the State’s action. He was essentially a planner — 
before the days of planners — whether he was dealing with 
economic organization, or the administration of the army, 
or the reform of the civil service. Moreover, he was not con- 
tent to bring learning and reason and the planning mind to 
the problems of the day; he institutionalized them in a 
General Staff. All these qualities of mind left a slightly 
un-English impression. It was because he gave this impres- 
sion that a casual remark he once made, in speaking of his 
philosophical outlook, ‘Germany is my spiritual home’, was 
in later years, at a crucial moment of his career, to be 
recalled with such deadly effect. 

Great as is the injustice involved in quotations out of con- 
text, and in this case it was serious and was very injurious to 
the public interest, there is usually something in the char- 
acter of the person quoted which gives them an adhesive 
quality. Asquith’s ‘wait and see’ was, in its context, merely a 
reasonable retort to an inopportune question, implying 
nothing in itself of procrastination or indecision. But it is 
true that Asquith preferred to wait till an issue was pre- 
sented to him before giving his judgement, and was disinclined 
to look for trouble beforehand. There is something to be said 
for such an attitude when a Prime Minister is occupied in the 
regulatory control of affairs in normal peace time; and when 
Asquith gave his judgement it was sure and authoritative. 
But in war it is above all necessary to foresee and forestall. 
The country turned instinctively to the questing imagination 
of Lloyd George, and felt that what was inadequate for the 
new situation in his predecessor was not inaptly expressed 
(even though it was not evidenced) in his phrase. So too when 
Neville Chamberlain spoke of Hitler ‘missing the bus’ in the 
invasion of Norway, he was not merely making a mistake 
about that particular militaiy situation but he was illustra- 
ting a certain complacent limitation of vision which was 
characteristic of him. Had Churchill use(l such a phrase at 
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that moment (as he might have done) iUwould not have stu 
to him as it will to Chamberlain. This is not ‘justice’ in t 
sense of the Courts, but there is an element of justice in i 

In manner and appearance, too, there was somethi 
slightly incongruous in Haldane as a member of a Briti 
Cabinet. A round and smooth face, without features for t 
cartoonist; the figure of one who lived well; a lucid, flue: 
copious manner of speech, without incisive wit, or imagii 
tive phrase; expository argument, buttressed by learning t 
unadorned by fancy; a travelling equipment of books, pap( 
and despatch cases; a disinclination to suffer fools, or 1 
unlearned, gladly — all proclaimed the complete antithesis 
the brilliant amateur. 

What he achieved in the eight years before the first v 
showed what shfier intellect, with industry and great leai 
ing, could do in a field where other qualifications m< 
commonly lead to ^Access. Asquith, Grey and he formec 
small group of Liberal Imperialists who, after some hesi 
tion and difficult negotiations, joined the Campbell-Bann 
man administration of 1905 and profoundly influenced 1 
course of its policy. At the War Office he did more than a 
Minister before him since Cardwell had done to reform 1 
British Army, establishing the General Staff, organizing 1 
Territorials, and preparing with faultless efficiency 1 
Expeditionary Force. When his task of preparation \ 
done he became Lord Chancellor and in that capacity v 
still a member of the Government when the war broke out. I 
he was then rudely thrust into retirement. The public f 
subconsciously felt a certain incongruity with the traditioi 
British outlook and mental attitude. Now, in a moment 
national feeling and danger — and with the prospective enei 
Germany — they wefe made vividly aware of that incongru 
by his political and Press opponents, who ruthlessly > 
ploited his ‘spiritual home in Germany’ against the man w! 
more than any other, had equipped the country to meet \ 
German menace and, more perhaps than any other, \ 
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knowing well both tl^ injustice, and the public loss involved, 
was under a greater pressure than he could withstand. 

Haldane retired to his house in Queen Anne’s Gate; 
but former colleagues and subordinates not infrequently 
came there for still valued, if now surreptitious, consultation. 
For no Minister who had ever directed the Service had 
ever won so rich a measure of admiration and respect. 
Several years after his retirement, a number of Egyptians 
were tried before a British Military Court for conspiring 
to murder British officers. An English barrister was briefed 
for the defence by a firm of solicitors in which a friend of 
mine was a partner. He came back to report that he was 
convinced that one of his clients, who had been condemned 
to death, had been wrongly convicted. Time was short. My 
friend appealed to Haldane, who at once telephoned to the 
War Office. This message was an ‘Open Sesame’ and my 
friend was able, in little more time than he took to walk 
from Haldane’s house in Queen Anne’s Gate to the War 
Office, to tell his tale to the highest authorities. No one 
probably but Haldane, at a time when delay might have been 
fatal, could have cleared the way so quickly through the 
successive barriers. The man was saved. 

Haldane was not, as his opponents suggested, softened, but 
stiffened, by what he knew of Germany; and what there was 
of affinity between his and the German mind helped him to 
counter its menace. He would try accommodation, but he 
was not deceived when accommodation gradually became 
impossible. He went, at the Prime Minister’s wish, to see the 
Kaiser when the danger was already evident but the issue still 
uncertain. He was an acceptable envoy, and the erratic 
Kaiser was at the time in a friendly and expansive mood. 
The High Command was instructed to furnish freely the 
technical information Haldane desired. 1 heard him later 
recount what followed with much humour and considerable 
satisfaction. ‘The Generals,’ he said, ‘greatly disliked being 
ordered to give me this information, not so much because I 
was an Englishman, but because 1 was a qiyilian and their 
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professional pride was affronted by having to give military 
information to a layman. It was like them to show their 
resentment, and equally like them to do it very clumsily.’ 
The conversation was led to the subject of the great 
names in German military history — Clausewitz, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau. ‘Would that we still had with us the great 
Clausewitz who died’ (I cannot vouch for the details of their 
invention) ‘in 1880 of heart failure.’ It was an unskilfully 
baited trap for so learned a victim as Haldane, for he at once 
replied, ‘Indeed he would be of great value to you, but surely 
he died of cholera in 1881 .’ The conversation was then hastily 
turned to Kant’s philosophy, ‘but that,’ said Haldane, ‘was 
an even more unfortunate choice as I had just been finishing 
a book on the subject.’ A little crestfallen, the Generals 
returned to the unwelcome business of the hour. 

In an age when the microphone had not yet come and 
platform oratory was one of the main assets in politics, 
Haldane had none of the customary qualifications or adventi- 
tious aids. His voice was neither sonorous, nor resonant, nor 
musical. He had no play of fancy, happy talent for phrasing, 
incisive and pungent wit (or the facile facetious banter which 
sometimes takes its place), no personal magnetism or instinc- 
tive affinity with the mood of his audience; he had no anec- 
dotes; no aptitude for personal characterization or vivid 
imagery. He told his tale simply, developed his argument 
lucidly, appe^iled to reason, not emotion, whatever his audi- 
ence. But no one heard him without retaining an impression 
of greatness. 

I myself heard him speak in public only three times, but 
though over thirty years have now elapsed the theme and 
the argument of each remain indelible in my memory. The 
first speech was in»some ways the most remarkable. In the 
middle of Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff campaign, now over 
forty years ago, he came to advocate free trade before a large 
popular audience in the Town Hall at Oxford. His speech 
was a lecture in economics, exact in reasoning, cogent in 
argument, unrpl jsved and xmadorned, suitable for an academic 
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class-room. Lucid as it was I cannot think that more 
than a small fraction of his listeners can have really under- 
stood it. But the compliment implied in such a speech was 
welcomed; its intellectual quality instinctively realized. It 
had a compelling quality which kept his audience listening 
in rapt attention for an hour. The second occasion was in 
1912. He was the spokesman entrusted with the task of ex- 
plaining to the House of Lords why the Government had 
decided to bring the National Health Insurance Scheme into 
operation at an earlier rather than the later of the alternative 
dates provided in the Act. The Act and the issues involved 
were exceptionally complex and intricate. Some half a dozen 
of us who had been working daily on the new scheme for 
many months came to hear how one who had no such experi- 
ence would present the case. I believe there was no one of 
us who did not come away with the feeling that we had learnt 
from him — that he had seen both the Wood and the trees, 
while we had seen only the trees. The third occasion was an 
address he gave at the School of Economics when he spoke of 
the purpose and principles of a General Staff. On such a 
subject, and to an audience well qualified to appreciate him, 
it is less remarkable that he left an impression which all of 
us who survive still retain among our treasured memories. 

After his enforced and unfortunate retirement in the war, 
Haldane returned to the suitable task of directing the recon- 
struction planning of the post-war years. The result was a 
treasury of good counsel which has unhappily been used 
more by the political student than the practical statesman. 
The description of the pujblic services, the analysis of their 
respective functions, the proposals for reorganization, are — 
an ex-civil servant and professor of political institutions may 
perhaps be allowed to assert — a classic example of good team- 
work ably guided by a chairman of great ability, experience 
and wisdom. The chief vice of recent administration has been 
the proliferation of time-wasting departmental committees 
— an automatic measure of an obsolete differentiation of 
functions. Much time and energy would haye^ been saved if 
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the reorganization he proposed had been carried through. 
Something indeed has resulted, but there have been few 
among Ministers, except Milner (long out of the picture) who 
have had Haldane’s type of orderly, planning, administrative 
mind. Nearly every Minister is so intent upon using the 
instrument at his hand for an immediate purpose, that he 
will do little, except by tampering and trivial adjustment, to 
improve it. 

It is strange that one of the Liberal Imperialist trio, the 
right wing of the middle party, should in his last period have 
joined the party of the Left. But in that period the issue of 
public control with planned control had become paramount, 
and he was attracted to the party that was now the pioneer 
in putting into practice so much that he had always believed 
in. For him, as foaMr. Churchill — though it led him into the 
opposite camp — consistency meant loyalty to his purposes 
more than to a party* 

His early decade of office, however, from 1905 to 1914, was 
his greatest period. In a Cabinet of all the talents, every other 
Minister, for all the diversity of quality and temperament, 
was recognizably within the catholic fold of the English 
tradition. Haldane was from the first, and throughout, in each 
of his many spheres of interest, at once eminent and slightly 
alien. For a decade he infused into an English administra- 
tion some of the qualities in which all such administrations 
are deficient. His rise, his fall, his return; his achievement 
and the loss of his services when they were most required, 
were all due to what was different in Haldane. The 
English are exceptionally tolerant and absorptive of what is 
different from themselves, but they have a way at moments 
of excitement and crisis of reacting suddenly, with a kind of 
herd instinct, against what is felt to be somewhat alien or 
incongruous. They profited greatly for ten years from the 
first of these characteristics; they suffered no less in the next 
four years from the second. 
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H. G. WELLS 


APOSTLE OF A WORLD SOCIETY 


T he obituary leader on H. G. Wells in the New York 
Times concluded with the statement that he was the 
greatest public teacher of our time. This is an arrest- 
ing, and to some may seem an extravagant, statement. I 
believe, however, that a sober review of the changes that 
have taken place during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the opinions, interests and outlook of the public of 
the Western world, intellectual, ethical, social and political, 
will confirm its accuracy. Above all, those who were entering 
manhood when H. G. Wells was in early middle life, and 
reflect what Wells has contributed to the environment in 
which they have since lived, will agree that it is no exaggera- 
tion. There have been other great public teachers in this 
time, but none has so consistently and persuasively taught 
and exhorted so wide a range of readers. Wells was more 
than a public teacher, but he was that above all, and in his 
influence upon two generations none equalled him. No epi- 
taph of a single sentence could be so just and appropriate. 

His early youth already gave promise of a place in litera- 
ture, but not of the one he ultimately attained. The son of a 
professional cricketer, he was apprenticed as a draper’s assist- 
ant, The books in which he reflected the experiences of his 
adolescence, Kipps and The Wheels of Chance^ are among the 
greatest English novels of their kind. As a social delineator 
he was as vivid as Dickens and more accurate. He had the 
same intense sympathy withtthe unfortunate and the under- 
privileged. Nor was the comic spirit lacking. Bealby and The 
History of MVf Polly will stand comparisojji with the best of 
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Dickens and in the interval between the two novelists there 
was perhaps nothing in their own kind to equal them. 

Wells, however, was soon to escape his draper’s shop. He 
won a scholarship to South Kensington and what he learned 
there, and at the feet of such men as T. H. Huxley, opened a 
new avenue. In imaginative prevision of the future of 
scientific discovery he has perhaps never been equalled by 
any writer of his own or any other age. While they were still 
only remote scientific possibilities, he foresaw, and described, 
the consequences to human life and society of new methods 
of warfare — the radio, the aeroplane, the tank, even atomic 
energy — not invariably of course, but most often, with un- 
canny accuracy. The examples are too numerous and too 
well-known to recite. I will' only mention one of the least 
familiar. In a short story written before the first World War, 
he describes the conflict of two forms of society, one chival- 
rous, horse-riding, aristocratic, the other a product of the 
mechanical age. The second prevails by the use of a ‘land 
cruiser’. It is a precise description, even to the revolving 
‘track’, of the later tank. It seemed, indeed, in the first World 
War, when tanks made their appearance, that he had exag- 
gerated the actual dimensions, but even in this respect he had 
only anticipated the weapon of the second, instead of the 
first, mechanized war. 

But every path he took converged gradually to one broad 
road on which he was soon to travel for the rest of his days. 
He became obsessed with the thought that scientific inven- 
tion was putting into the hands of mankind the power which, 
with suitable direction, could make an ordered Society with 
a life of happiness and varied riclfness of activity for all — 
or without that direction bring universal ruin. The need of 
the time was to adapt government and organized society to 
the new power and means of communication, to the new 
economic and political needs of the scientific age. The frame- 
work of society, within and beyond the range of political 
government, was still that of the horse-and-buggy stage of 
transport, the p^-invention stage of industry. Adaptation 
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was hopelessly outpaced by modem scientific discovery; and 
it was retarded by obsolete ideas, loyalties and prejudices 
which only education, at every stage from school to adult 
politics, could remove and replace. He therefore devoted 
himself to the task of educating the public, and to this task 
he subordinated every other purpose in life, with unrelaxing 
energy, for half a century. 

No one will understand Wells, or his place in history, who 
does not place this dominant and enduring passion in the 
place it merits. We may, if we will, regret that the genius 
apparent in his earlier novels was never further developed, 
that each later novel became more of a tract and less an 
addition to literature. It was a purposed sacrifice. We may, 
if we will, regret some of the circumstances of his personal 
life, and all that took him outside the inner circles of those in 
places of eminence and influence. But we shall be mistaken if 
we think that any of the incidents of his private life was 
allowed to deflect him from his central purpose. A woman 
who knew him well, and whose own life was impeccable by 
the strictest standards, once remarked to me that there was 
at least this advantage in his open defiance and derision of 
the conventions of his time, that he was saved from the 
seductive influence of the society he wished to transform, to 
which others had in varying degree succumbed. 

The man who, still in the thirties, devoted himself to this 
lifelong purpose, had not at first sight, if silent and in repose, 
a presence to attract attention. He had a short figure, in- 
clining to rotundity, but strong and compact; small hands 
and feet; a face without striking features; light brown hair 
and moustache, both rather untidy; grey eyes dreaming, 
meditative and withdrawn. He was neat and agile in his 
movements, and in middle life played games, often of his 
own invention, with an impatient ardour. His voice was weak 
and inadequate for the platform, where it would rise into a 
squeak and be drowned in a cascade of words under imperfect 
control. His talk, however, when intimate or in a small circle, 
had all the qualities of his writing. It was persuasive and 
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vivid, lit often by a sudden phrase which, like lightning, was 
both revealing and deadly; and even more than in the pub- 
lished word he would delight to shock the respectable, 6pater 
le bourgeois. He was irresistibly attractive, especially to the 
young who had more in them than had yet received recog- 
nition. He would with them be friendly, equal, intimate, 
responsive, willing to listen, insatiably curious for any new 
idea, or specialist knowledge or experience, wherever he 
could find it. He cared nothing, less than nothing indeed, for 
eminence and reputation; and it was always for the pom- 
posity and presumption that eminence encourages that he 
reserved his most deadly shafts. His fertile and restless 
imagination, aided by a rich store of knowledge that had been 
gathered by incredible industry and had been neatly stored 
and arranged in his orderly mind, made him always interest- 
ing and indeed fascinating. 

Such, in physical pnesence, was the man who prepared, in 
early middle life, to attack the society he knew, and the ideas 
on which it was founded, in order to clear the way to the new 
society of which he dreamed. His armoury was rich in the 
weapons of both allurement and offence; descriptive power; 
scientific imagination; great knowledge and industry; and an 
unequalled genius for the blasting phrase. His words were 
daggers, with something on the point to make the wound 
rankle and fester beyond the healing salve of time. What was 
lacking was an aptitude for public speech and the tempera- 
ment and qualities required for organization and corporate 
action. He was impatient and irascible, and while he could 
inspire others he could not continuously lead them and col- 
laborate. He could more easily kill by ridicule than conciliate; 
he would often shock the wavering follower into opposition; 
and while persistent and pertinacious in pursuit of his ulti- 
mate purpose, he was in the detail of his methods and policy 
incurably impatient. He was aware of what he lacked. He 
knew that he must be the prophet rather than the practical 
pioneer of the new world. He could educate and impel, but 
could not himself qrganize, command or direct. 
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Conscious of these qualities and these defects, he chose a 
method of work which reveals clearly his mind and his 
character. 

If men were to create a new world they must have a picture 
of what it could be, and see clearly the evils of the one in 
which they lived. They must see the inadequacy of the type 
of man who now ruled them, and understand the scientific 
outlook and training of the type required. He therefore 
devoted all his gifts of scientific imagination, and caustic 
phrase, to contrasting the new and the old in a series of 
books — books which retained the form of novels but 
increasingly became political pamphlets rather than works 
of art. 

A background of relevant knowledge was also necessary for 
all intelligent men. Historians, scientists,- all the recognized 
experts, were the prisoners of their own specialization. They 
had ceased to be educated in the full sense; still less could 
they educate others. He must do his best to fill the vacuum 
himself, and with incredible industry he embarked on his 
great trilogy, the Outline of History, the Science of Life and 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. In these he 
described in broad outline the course of man’s evolution 
throughout the ages; the physical basis of all life ; the frame- 
work of economic and social organization. It is easy for a 
myopic and microscopic specialist to find flaws and omissions. 
But no one else in our time has made any comparable contri- 
bution to general education. If he had done nothing else, this 
great trilogy alone would have justified his title to be the 
greatest public teacher of our time. 

But the harvest musf 'be reaped as well as sown. For this, 
institutions, statesmen, organizers must be found. All the 
time that he was sowing he was also looking for a reaper; and 
his search is both tragic and revealing. Time after time we 
see the same phases in the recurrent cycle of his questing 
mind, hope, disillusionment^ bitter enmity. The first phase 
would be one of ardent hope and he would idealize like a new 
lover; in the second he would discover how far the object of 
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his desires and devotion fell short of his romantic picture; in 
the third he would turn with all the fury of the disillusioned 
lover and attack what he had idealized. Nothing was so fatal 
in the end to an institution or a person as to be at first too 
generously assessed and praised. 

For a time he thought that the Fabian Society, in the great 
days in which the Webbs, G. B. Shaw and Olivier were ruling 
it, might carry the Ark of the Covenant to the promised land. 
He joined the Executive; he wrote one of the most brilliant 
Fabian pamphlets; he tried to transform the Society into an 
adequate instrument of the revolution he desired — for the 
‘inevitability of gradualness’ was little in accord with his 
impatient ardour. Having failed to convert, he turned and 
rent; he was the greatest disruptive force the Society has ever 
had in its midst; ‘and his cartoon of the Webbs in The 
New Machiavelli reflects only too clearly the personal 
emotions involved. * 

His ardent imagination was then fired by the idea of what 
the Universities, and the general system of education, might 
do for his cause. He found some individual teachers who 
encouraged his hopes. He idealized and exhorted; and again, 
soon disillusioned, he turned upon them more savagely than 
any modern critic. Only Sanderson of Oundle escaped, per- 
haps with the aid of a premature death, from the general 
castigation. 

In the winter of 1986 I invited him to stay for a few days 
at All Souls. His visit was followed a few months later by his 
little-known, but illuminating, pamphlet, The^ Camford 
Visitation, in which a Voice from apother world comments 
upon the learning and educational methods of the two lead- 
ing English Universities. The opening scene is at ‘Holy 
Innocents’, which is -obviously suggested by All Souls. He 
courteously added a note to remove any suspicion that the 
characters in his tale were in any way suggested by those he 
met during his visit. They werd obviously not. They were 
types of the academic person as he had observed him in 
many manifestatio>s in many Universities. These types were 
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mercilessly caricatured. But, again, the bitterness of his 
portrayal of the imperfections of Oxford and Cambridge 
obviously comes from his sense of what they might have 
been — might still perhaps be. ‘If mankind fails,’ says the 
Voice, ‘it will be through the weakness of its schools, the 
obstinacy, the wilful obstruction of its universities. You — 
and your sister institutions throughout the world — have 
monopolized the best of the youth of each generation. Can 
you change the spirit of this place? This old, this weakly 
lovely place? There is no salvation for races that will not save 
themselves. Half the stars in the sky are the burning rubbish 
of worlds that might have been.’ This was the last word of 
the Voice to Camford, and of the frustrated and now des- 
pairing prophet of education. 

Yet again, when he wrote his Outline of ‘History, he realized 
what the mediaeval Church had done to unite Christendom. 
He dreamed of a reformed and univei’sal Church, purged of 
abuses and outworn creeds, which might be the instrument of 
unity for all mankind. This hope too was extinguished — with 
the usual consequence. 

Once more he dreamed of an 61ite class, the Samurai; he 
thought there were possibilities in the British aristocracy. 
These were embodied for a time in the person of Arthur Bal- 
four; but it was not long before he had become ‘that damned 
Madonna lily’. He was attracted by the dynamic energy and 
imagination of Winston Churchill — and it was through sup- 
porting him when he stood as a Liberal against Joynson- 
Hicks that Wells had his first dramatic quarrel with the 
Fabian Society. The i<Jol was once more thrown from its 
pedestal into the mud. ‘He (Churchill) believes quite naively 
that he belongs to a peculiarly gifted and privileged class of 
beings to whom the lives and affairs of common men are given 
over, the raw materials of brilliant careers. His imagination 
is obsessed by dreams of exploits and a career. Before all 
things he desires a dramaticVorld with villains — and a hero.’ 

If the older leaders failed, what of the new? The charac- 
teristic figure of the modern world is the Captain of Industey. 
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What might not be done by one of these, with the diabolic 
energy, the toughness, the resources of wealth and great 
organization at his command, if he turned to a nobler am- 
bition? Wells’ imagination played round such contemporary 
figures as Sir Alfred Mond and (apparently) Lord Beaver- 
brook. There was indeed little limit to the strength of his 
idealizing faculty in the first phase of the recurrent cycle. 
But in time this illusion too was lost. 

Other examples might be added, including notably his 
attitude at different stages to the League of Nations. But what 
matters is not so much the details of each example but what 
was common to them all, and what this illustrates in Wells. 
We see in each of these experiences his ardent idealism, his 
faculty of discerning the latent potentialities of men and 
institutions, of investing them with qualities they never pos- 
sessed; the bitterness of his successive disillusionments; and 
through all a consistent, dominant and unchanging central 
passion and purpose. 

In this recurrent sequence of despair and illusion, as he 
turned from one to another of the possible instruments of 
world emancipation, there is one period which merits a rather 
fuller comment. In the years which followed the first World 
War he became increasingly impatient, as indeed did G. B. 
Shaw, not only of politicians but of the political process of 
the democracies. It was in this period that he began to medi- 
tate on the possibility of creative-minded industrialists and 
financiers achieving a world unity which elected national 
statesmen would not even attempt. Tt is within the power of 
the bankers of the world now to forbid the growth or even 
the maintenance of armaments; and this is even more true 
of the big industrial organizations. No soldier in existence 
can stand against the general will of the chemists and metal- 
lurgists of the earth.’ The national state was founded on the 
idea of war; and those trained in the traditions of such a 
state would never escape sufficiently from them to found a 
world state. But financiers and great industrialists were accus- 
tomed to think in^terms of a world, not a country, in terms of 
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an econonyc organization independent of national boun- 
daries. They could, if they would, build up a system in which 
frontiers would be irrelevant and invisible. This would be 
the real world state. Political governments would shrivel into 
secondary authorities like municipalities. They would be 
replaced, for all that was most important in the world, by a 
non-political directorate which would be based ultimately 
on the possession of the levers of financial and industrial 
power, not upon the ballot. 

In pursuing this line of thought Wells was, I think, through 
impatience and disillusionment, reflecting a widespread 
fallacy which has been responsible for immeasurable evil in 
modern history. Hegel had conceived a time when the State 
would ‘wither away’; the same conception reappears in 
Marxist philosophy. A society can indeed be imagined in 
which the order which government exists to ensure is so 
dispersed among men’s social and economic activities, and 
so firmly rooted in man’s habits of thought, that political 
government becomes unimportant and invisible. But that is 
the climax of a perfected state, not an alternative to it. The 
system of political power as we know it may be captured; it 
may be either debased or reformed; it may be entrenched more 
securely in the popular will or it may be cut from its popular 
roots; but it cannot be ignored or short-circuited. All action 
of public importance depends upon either the possession of 
power or the support or assent of those who possess it. So 
long as the political authorities command the national armed 
force, they can direct or prohibit policy and action as they 
wish. To imagine that industrialists and financiers can or- 
ganize and control the world is to assume either that they 
will be allowed to do so by the political authorities who hold 
the power or that they will seize that power themselves. If, 
for example, they organize a world steel cartel, what will 
happen if the national governments (who direct the Customs 
and have the police and army to support them), make it 
illegal? Whatever the answer it is unlikely to be one which 
will give a free and durable society. 
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The fact is that there is no real alternative to a sound 
political government, which is adapted to changing con- 
ditions, and responds to popular desires and needs. Govern- 
ment is not the substance of civilization but it is its foun- 
dation. It is doubtless better in the end to be a creative artist 
or engineer than a politician. But if a political system is 
dangerously weak and incompetent, the most urgent and 
important thing in the world is to reform and reinvigorate it. 
Art and music and literature are finer fruits of a civilized 
society than scavenging and plumbing; but epidemics may 
destroy the first if sanitation is dangerously inadequate. 

Democracy has brought many disillusionments. Many of 
its processes are sordid, its leaders corrupt. It is tempting, 
but disastrous, for the ablest and most constructive men in a 
country to despise and ignore the politician — as so many did 
in America in the interval between the Civil and the first 
World War. It is tempting to play with the idea of an authori- 
tarian short-cut, as many did — not only in Germany and Italy 
— but the result is Nazism or Fascism. It is tempting, ^hen 
the creation of a world political government seems so diffi- 
cult, to imagine that separate functional bodies — a Bank, an 
organization to deal with transport or economics or finance — 
will add up to a total of all that is needed; but if there is no 
political heart there will be no life in the limbs. In a period 
of quiescent danger, Gierke’s theory of dispersed authority 
without central sovereignty may have a delusive attraction. 
The dictatorships and wars of our time, and the demon- 
stration they have afforded of the State’s power for evil, 
should be a sufficient comment u^on these dangerous fal- 
lacies. The imperfections of political government can be 
cured only by reform, and not by replacement. The dangers 
of national sovereignty may be overcome by its expansion 
into a true system of world government. There is no short 
cut. 

a Wells lost his illusions about creative industrialists as an 
alternative to statesmen, and later also about creative air- 
men, whom for a Jime he conceived as a possible benevolent 
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world directorate. He was soon to learn what kind of men 
self-appointed dictators are likely to be. But his faith in 
popularly elected rulers was not restored. He failed to find in 
any existing organization, or body of men, an instrument 
ready at hand for the task he had in mind. At last the search 
ended. There was nothing that could be used. He must create. 
He embarked on The Open Conspiracy, by which he hoped 
through proliferating cells of converts to found a kind of new 
militant church, with a broad and simple creed. This too, 
and the faith in common humanity which it presumed, failed 
in its turn, and his later years were bitter and unhappy. He 
felt that his followers were falling from him, and a new 
generation was becoming indifferent. In what he had suc- 
ceeded his success was so complete that the results were 
taken for granted. But in the greater revolution at which he 
now aimed the progress was lamentably slow and he was 
increasingly conscious that the time was short. Man’s environ- 
ment, under the impact of scientific discovery, was changing 
with terrifying rapidity; his adaptation to it, in political and 
social organization, lagged hopelessly behind. The battle was 
lost, the battle not only of Western civilization, but of homo 
sapiens himself. His last work. Mind at the End of its Tether, is 
one of the most tragic of human documents. It displays 
nakedly both the despair and, under the despair, the disinte- 
gration of a great mind. 

My own personal acquaintance with Wells, for a time 
developing into intimacy, extended over about a quarter of a 
century, and a few anecdotes and incidents may perhaps 
illustrate some of the characteristics which I have tried to 
describe in general outline. I was a member of the Fabian 
Society when Wells joined the Executive, and I was present 
when his action in supporting Mr. Churchill’s candida- 
ture as a Liberal was criticized. The Fabian Society was, of 
course. Socialist in its creed, and the Liberal party from its 
point of view was a capitalist party. Sidney Webb made a 
skilful and convincing defence of Wells’ action. He explained 
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that the Executive was not a Cabinet, whose members were 
required to subordinate their personal initiative and judge- 
ment to a collective decision on tactics and methods. Having 
said this, he added, very mildly, a regret that Wells had not 
mentioned his intention beforehand to a few of his principal 
friends on the Executive. At this Wells at once rose and left 
the platform. Webb shrugged his shoulders, remarked, ‘We 
all know our Wells,’ and proceeded successfully to his pro- 
posal that the question should be dropped. But the Society 
had not done with Wells, and was never again quite the same 
after the campaign upon which he then embarked to eonvert 
it into a more militant organization, 

A little later I was to benefit from the quality in Wells 
whieh made him so irresistibly attractive to the young and 
unknown in whom he found anything that interested him. 
He sought me out and encouraged me to talk freely and inti- 
mately. I recall one occasion when he invited me to dine with 
him and his wife and the other guests were Shaw, Rutherford, 
Ray Lankester, Arnold Bennett, and Lord Buckmaster. I 
was a eivil servant, unknown to any of his guests, I went in an 
expectant mood which was a little dashed when I found the 
conversation first turning entirely upon royalties and pub- 
lishing contracts; but what followed was on a very different 
plane, and I remain grateful to this day to Wells for giving 
me the first glimpse of a world which had never before been 
open to me. In later years I saw much of almost all those 
present at this small dinner, especially, but not only, at the 
Reform Club. Here, in a corner of the smoking room after 
lunch, there would frequently be a small group including 
Wells himself, A. G. Gardiner, Buc'kmaster, Arnold Bennett 
and a few others. It is a pity that there was no one to paint 
a ‘conversation piece’ of the scene — and still more that there 
was none to record the conversation itself. 

Wells was quickly alive, even in the early days of the 
silent film, to the future educational possibilities of the 
screen, and he made the acquaintance of many in the cinema 
world. It is a pit;^that it was many years before he found in 
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either film magnates or artists any qualified to match their 
technique with his ideas. I well remember his rage when, 
after long negotiations with Hollywood to put his Outline of 
History on the screen, he was told that it was essential to add 
a continuing love interest; a pair of lovers must be miracu- 
lously reincarnated in each age and renew their romance. 
That was the end of that venture. He was sometimes more 
nearly fortunate in his contact with the artists. I was going 
into the Reform Club one day when I ran into him on the 
steps, accompanied by a good-looking man with dark hair 
fringed with white and striking black eyes. Wells made a 
vague gesture of introduction, without any audible names, 
before he saw someone he wished to speak to on the other 
side of the hall and left me to entertain his visitor. I am per- 
haps the only person who ever talked for a quarter of an hour 
to Charlie Chaplin, at the height of his fame, without know- 
ing that I was talking to a film star. It is only, however, in 
in recent years, when it was too late, that men have appeared 
in the screen world with the imagination, artistic genius, and 
interest in ideas required for a creative partnership. 

Wells was among the early advocates of a League of 
Nations, and he collaborated with those who worked on a draft 
covenant during the first World War. He was profoundly 
disappointed in the actual League, which was based upon the 
inter-state principle and recognized and preserved national 
sovereignty. He followed the experiment closely, however, 
before turning and rending it, as he had so often turned and 
rent other institutions which had first roused his hopes and 
then disappointed him; and he came more than once to 
Geneva. The society there, with its diplomatic precedences, 
outlook and procedure, was not to his liking. Geneva suffered 
from the vice of all purely political capitals where official life 
dominates everything and there is no salutary corrective from 
the other interests and influences of a great metropolis. Its 
sense of values was distorted. «(If Shakespeare and a Minister 
to Bogota appeared at a dinner table in such a centre, it would 
be the Minister who would properly be plaQ.ed on the right of 
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the hostess. That is, it is true, only a convenient convention, 
necessary to save hosts from more difficult assessments of 
relative importance — and would not matter if it were never 
taken as being more than it is; but in fact it always does, in 
some degree, destroy perspective.) 

Neither Wells nor Shaw, when he too came, were accorded 
a reception appropriate to what they really were. It mattered 
little to them, however, for they had themselves a much more 
accurate assessment of the official world than the latter had 
of them; and it was characteristic of Wells that the people he 
wanted to see at Geneva were not those who occupied the 
limelight there but men like Salvador de Madariaga, whose 
books he knew, and Nansen (not as Norwegian delegate but 
as the explorer). 

In the early ^stages of creative work, Wells, like most 
writers perhaps, needed stimulus, and personal contact with 
those with relevant experience and ideas; in the actual hours 
of writing, complete freedom from interruption; in periods, 
but outside the hours, of writing, companionship but not 
society. He was usually neither solitary nor social. He had 
for a number of years a villa at Malagnou near Grasse on the 
Riviera, and there he would write his books, though he came 
to London not infrequently for the ‘friction of the mind’ 
which, as he once told me, he found necessary before he began 
to write. I retain an impression from a short visit to Malag- 
nou of a life so organized as to secure as many hours for work 
as any man could manage without impairment of health. 
Apart from more constant companionship, I was his only 
visitor in several weeks. He would write normally both 
throughout the morning and evening, and would take his 
writing pad to bed and work again in any hours of sleepless- 
ness. He had a well-equipped study in the house, but when I 
asked if he wrote there he replied, with rather a wry smile, 
‘Well, I usually find it better to be a little further away, 
where I can rely more on being free from interruption.’ In the 
afternoon we walked through his considerable estate. We 
came to a cottag$, so I asked if he had tenants. He said that 
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he had taken over the cottage and fixed up a study, which he 
found more convenient than the one in the house. We walked 
on, and some distance on, up a hill, we came to another 
cottage. I asked him about this. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve fixed 
that up too so that I can be really alone.’ 

Wells was never, I think, attracted by good looks alone, 
and always required both intelligence and personality for 
companionship. But no one was allowed to interfere with his 
work. Behind all his responsive intimacies there was a very 
hard core that was unimpressionable and untouchable. As 
more than one found, not without distress, he never really 
gave himself in any personal association. In describing the 
relations between his autobiographical character ‘William 
Clissold’ and the Clementine of that book, he makes the 
former say, ‘I have never given myself to anyone. I cannot 
conceive that anyone should ever be necessary to me.’ For 
good or ill — and those who are assessing him in his personal 
relations and as a creative writer respectively will perhaps 
judge differently — ^he was in the last resort immune from the 
influence of others. Seen in an un-English environment, 
personal as well as material, he left one other very strong 
impression. In spite of his savage attacks on so many British 
institutions and conventions, he was in the roots of his being 
English — cockney English. Much indeed of the savagery of 
his attacks on English men and things was due to the dis- 
appointment of extravagant hopes or to the pull in himself 
•of deep-rooted instincts against which he was rebelling. In 
England the rebel was more obvious; but a foreigner was 
conscious of his deep English roots — and might resent the 
casual visit of a compatriot which would bring what was 
English to the surface. ‘I hate Englishmen to come here,’ said 
one to me: ‘he becomes intolerably English at once and is 
horrid to me for days.’ 

The future biographer will have an exceptionally rich 
source of material to draw upon. Every one of his books is a 
mirror of himself and his developing mind. In addition he 
wrote an autobiography in his seventh decade which is among 
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the best ever written. It is exceptionally free of the vanity 
which few writers of their own experiences can prevent from 
distorting their perspective. He writes as an observer rather 
than a participant — as someone else might write of him if 
miraculously endowed with the knowledge that no one 
can have, except about himself. The two volumes not only 
portray vividly the social environment in which he lived at 
different ages but his own changing relation to it. In his 
youth he is a mirror of the scene about him, recipient rather 
than reactive; in his middle life he becomes a more active 
element himself in his own environment, and the interest 
centres in his personality and its impact upon things and 
persons around him; in his later life he becomes increasingly 
identified with his impersonal purposes. To this he added an 
imaginary autoobituary a few years later. He was then on 
the verge of seventy and beginning to be conscious that he was 
losing in his lifelong’struggle to educate mankind into sanity. 
He once pictured his last days as spent in an ‘asylum for the 
sane’. 

Wide as is Wells’ range he is not of course universal. There 
is little to show that great art, or music or poetry (though 
there is the stuff of poetry in some of his prose), meant much 
to him. Religion he understood so far as it consists in the 
submerging of self in impersonal purpose, but G. B. Shawf 
for example, has a better comprehension of some other 
aspects of religion. In relation to human action and events his 
vision, though incomparable, is xmequal. His insight into 
to-day, his foresight of the day after to-morrow, are both 
without rival. He sees to-morrow, however, less clearly. In 
his field of vision the foreground and the further distance are 
vivid, but the middle distance is obscure. This combines with 
other characteristics to make Wells less successful as a man of 
action than as a prophet and educator — for dead spots of 
insensitiveness in personal relations and his temperamental 
impatience contrast curiously with his patient pursuit of 
ultimate objectives. 
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But how few are the limitations in comparison with the 
range of what he covered! He entered the public conscious- 
ness as a humorist; a social delineator; a writer of tales of 
scientific invention and imagination. He was content, how- 
ever, to subordinate everything to being an educator and 
the prophet and preacher of an ordered world society. A few 
years before her death Beatrice Webb said to me, ‘When 
you reach old age you either become scatter-brained or you 
have an obsession. G.B.S. has become scatter-brained. Sidney 
and I have an obsession, so has H. G. Wells.’ This was his 
obsession — surely a noble one. 

It may be seriously asked whether there is any single 
writer, living or dead, whose works by themselves would so 
nearly give a liberal education. He boldly affronted the chief 
evil of our day, the fragmentation of knowledge into un- 
co-ordinated and increasingly unintelligible specialisms. In a 
world of the contented ignorance of the most learned in 
relation to every field of study but their own, he attempted, 
and more nearly with success than anyone else, to present 
knowledge as a whole in broad and intelligible outline to the 
man of ordinary intelligence and education. He was the 
greatest of modern synthesizers. The specialists have shown 
convincingly that they each have a minute patch which they 
know in greater detail than he did. They seem for the most 
part apparently unconscious of the very need of the synthesis 
which they have left the ‘amateur’ to attempt. Metaphysics, 
universal history, economics, science, there was little of 
human concern which was outside his scope, and there was 
nothing he touched which he did not illuminate. 

In self-education he had qualities no less remarkable. He 
had sufficient modesty of mind, and responsive sympathy, 
to gather what he needed from every source and every type 
of person; he had an inner philosophy which drew food for 
its growth from everything that reached him. He was at the 
same time resistant to the distorting influence of other minds. 
For all his scathing contempt for the arrogance of the ignor- 
ant in positions of eminence and privilege^ bc could admirc 
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and revere. He never ceased to be grateful to the inspiration 
of men like T. H. Huxley, and among those more nearly his 
contemporaries he 'could recognize the quality of a mind 
superior in its own sphere to his own — he had, for example, 
a great admiration for Maynard Keynes. And even with those 
of a very different general calibre who had some specialized 
experience, he would listen, accept and welcome. I was able 
myself to help him a little in economics, as he very gener- 
ously recognized in his chief book on the subject, and when 
he embarked on his Open Conspiracy he invited me to 
collaborate with him, though it was an invitation I was 
unable to accept. The hard core at the centre of his mind, 
and the responsive antennae at its periphery, were equally 
necessary for his achievement. 

But the whole of his work of self-education and education 
of others, indeed the whole of his later work of every kind, 
was consciously the instrument of his main purpose — the 
preparation for an ordered world society. The central fact 
of Wells’ life was his conviction of the necessity of changing 
the scope and character of government, and of the whole 
organization of society, in correspondence with the changed 
scope and character of the human activities which govern- 
ment and society need to control. 

If mankind does after all achieve an ordered world society, 
there must for ever be high in the list of its prophets and 
pioneers the man who, in the Gethsemane of his last moments, 
«ried bitterly that he — and mankind— bad failed. 
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MAYNARD KEYNES 


THE ARTIST-ECONOMIST 


O f many memories of Maynard Keynes the most vivid 
and significant is that of his intervention in the Lords 
Debate on the American Loan. He had spent many 
weary months in negotiating the loan in America. He had 
just returned from an exhausting conference in Savannah. 
Both Houses of Parliament were anxious and doubtful about 
some provisions in the agreement, and irritated by being 
required to limit their consideration to a few days while the 
American Congress was taking many months. Keynes had to 
hurry from ship to train and from train to Westminster to 
plunge immediately into the debate in which he was to be 
the central figure. The peers filled the benches of their small 
chamber, and members of the Commons crowded behind the 
Bar to hear him. The acceptance of the Loan agreement was 
the climax of his long negotiations and the pivot of the plans 
for the International Bank and Fund, and of all British policy 
in regard to external finance, to which he had for years 
devoted his efforts. The attitude of Parliament depended 
more upon what he would say than on any Minister, though 
he was a comparatively new member of the ancient House 
he was to address. He rose, a dark, slight figure, obviously 
ageing, weary and ill. But he held all who heard him from the 
first moment to the last in a crescendo of intellectual excite- 
ment and interest. His argument was at once subtle, skilful and 
lucid; his soft, pleasing and persuasive voice and his delivery 
were perfectly adapted botbto it and its audience. It was, for 
its specific purpose, one of the best and most successful speeches 
I have ever heard. ‘Convincing and conclugive’ was the general 
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verdict: ‘diabolically clever’ was the comment of one of the 
Loan’s principal opponents. This great speech at once mirrored 
the qualities of his mind and temperament and made his 
listeners remember, though it did not itself mention, the vast 
and varied achievement which lay behind it. 

Keynes was indeed remarkable for a variety of talents and 
achievements, each supreme in its sphere, and yet fused 
into a unity in which each helped the others, so that it is not 
easy to select any single aspect of his mind and character. 
But in each of the many spheres of work which engaged his 
interest he was always the creative artist, with the tempera- 
ment, the outlook and the special quality which we expect in 
literature and the arts and rarely find associated with busi- 
ness and administration. He was perhaps the best example in 
our century of the*creative artist, and of a diversity of genius, 
in practical affairs. 

His sheer intellect *was of the rarest kind, with precision, 
penetrating force, and the cutting edge of a razor; and it 
seemed always to function at its best, without internal 
friction or apparent effort. H. G. Wells, the most caustic of 
contemporary critics, once remarked to me, after disparaging 
comments on other economists, ‘But to Keynes’ brain I can 
only describe my mind as abject’. He had at the same time a 
fertility and richness of imagination rarely found with a mind 
so precise and exact, and an inimitable impish wit. He was a 
master in the different spheres of mathematics, the humani- 
ties and all the arts. He was among the most brilliant of 
English writers; and a generous and creative patron of music, 
painting and the ballet. It is significant that, if his intellectual 
home was at Cambridge, he married one of the greatest of 
Russian dancers. He was at once artist and intellectual; 
economist, administrator, statesman; at- home equally in 
Whitehall and the White House, in Cambridge, Westminster, 
Covent Garden, Threadneedle Street and Bloomsbury. 

O 

All these qualities and interests found full expression in his 
life and achievement. The son of Dir. Keynes, once Registrary 
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of Cambridge University, and of a mother who was once 
Mayor of Cambridge — both of whom have survived him — 
he went to Eton and King’s and was quickly eminent in 
mathematics, classics, philosophy, political science, econom- 
ics and literature. In 1906 he entered the Civil Service, 
second in the examination — he would have been first if the 
examiners had not given him his worst mark in economics 
(‘presumably knowing less than I did’) — and went into the 
India Office under John Morley. There he wrote his treatise 
on ‘Probability’ which won him his fellowship at King’s and 
took him back to Cambridge after only two years in Whitehall. 
Always, however, afterwards, he united theory and practice, 
or turned in rapid succession from one to the other. In 1912 he 
wrote Indian Currency and Finance, which has remained a 
classic ever since, and in the following year 'became a member 
of a Royal Commission which left a deep imprint on Indian 
financial policy. With the outbreak of the first war he en- 
tered the Treasury. In each of the two great wars there was 
a period, before America entered as a belligerent, when the 
whole of our effort was endangered by an inadequacy of the 
foreign exchange resources required to pay for our essential 
imports, and a later period in which the extremely complex 
web of external commitments needed to be unravelled. In 
each of these periods the most skilful policy was required, 
and in each of them the brain behind it was that of Keynes. 
At the end of the first war Keynes was the principal Treasury 
representative at the Peace Conference and on the Supreme 
Economic Council. He resigned because he profoundly dis- 
agreed with the reparation provisions of the Treaty and a 
few months later published his famous book The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. He had hitherto been an economist 
and an official, with influence and a high reputation in the 
inner circles of government, but he was comparatively un- 
known outside these circles. He now became, as he remained 
for the rest of his life, a public figure of eminent stature with 
great influence on public opinion throughout the world. 

He succeeded in moulding Anglo-Saxon opinion thou^ 
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he was less successful in changing immediate policy, in which 
France, the chief claimant of reparation, and other Allied 
countries, had their say. More recently there has been in- 
creasing doubt as to how far he was right in his original thesis, 
and whether his brilljant book did more good than harm. 
For good or ill it contributed greatly to the belief, both in 
Great Britain and still more in America, that not only was 
the reparation policy foolish and impracticable, but that the 
Treaty of Versailles was in general vindictive and evil. This 
in turn was a factor in increasing the isolationist forces in 
America and helping the nationalist movement in Germany. 

Keynes read extracts to me from the manuscript of his 
book, some months before its publication, on a lawn in 
Sussex. It was at once evident that it would have a great 
influence. Its brilliance and passion made that certain, and 
much of what he said about the economic consequences of 
vast and undefined reparation payments was irresistibly 
convincing. I was at the time in agreement with him in his 
main reparation argument, and was of course enthralled by 
his descriptions of the scene at Paris and the statesmen there. 
But I was profoundly anxious about the effect in America of 
some of the passages in the book, and did my best to induce 
him to omit or change them — in particular the famous 
description of Woodrow Wilson and the ultimate impossi- 
bility of ‘debamboozling the old Presbyterian’. Not un- 
naturally I was unsuccessful. He believed passionately in the 
truth of what he had written, and though I myself feared the 
effect of much of the book on an American opinion only too 
ready to accept, and exaggerate, what he felt about Wilson 
and the scheming statesmen of Europe, neither he nor I could 
at that moment foresee how great that effect would be. 

At this moment, and in retrospect, I should differ from his 
theme more profoundly than I did then. I believe that the 
Treaty of Versailles, as a whole, was a reasonably good and 
moderate Treaty, in the circumstances of the time. I believe 
that the principal European statesmen at Paris were wiser 
and more moderate than either the peoples on whom they 
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depended for their position or their successors in later years. 
We are indeed in a better position now to appreciate both 
their difficulties and their achievement in securing a Treaty 
with the principal enemy nation, with no more defects than 
this one contained, within eight months of the end of 
hostilities. And it is, in my view, a completely misteken view 
that Woodrow Wilson was unskilful or outmanoeuvred or 
that, in a settlement mainly affecting European countries, 
he or his country had an inadequate influence. Even the 
Reparations provisions, its worst feature, gave an opportun- 
ity for succeeding statesmen to adjust demands to capacity, 
and it was their responsibility, and not that of the men who 
framed the Treaty, that this opportunity was not wisely 
used. There can be no doubt, as a brilliant young Frenchman, 
killed in the recent war, Etienne Mantoux, has demonstrated 
in a posthumously published book, that Keynes was some- 
times wrong in his facts and still more in his forecasts. He 
greatly understated the potential capacity of Germany to 
pay substantial reparations, under appropriate conditions, 
without disastrous consequences. Reparations did in fact 
prove a disastrous folly, for Germany paid less than the sums 
lent to her and defaulted, and immense harm resulted from 
the manner in which it was attempted to make her pay more. 
But this was due mainly to the unwisdom and disagreement 
of the Allied Governments which succeeded the Treaty- 
makers; and not to the fact that the exaction of reparation, 
on a larger scale than Keynes had advocated, was with 
appropriate methods either impossible or unjust. This is no 
place to discuss either the Treaty of Versailles or Repara- 
tions. It would be disingenuous, however, in this appreciation 
of Keynes and his achievement, not to record my view that, 
on the whole, his most famous book, brilliant and sincere 
as it was, did more harm than good; and that he was most in 
error when he achieved his most dramatic public success. 

In the interval between the wars his range of individual 
activity was* almost incredible. He lectured and taught at 
Cambridge, and he edited the Economic Journal. He was 
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Chairman of the* Nation and, later, after the merger, of the 
New Statesman. He took a principal part in determining the 
economic and financial policy of the Liberal Party. He was, 
most unfortunately, unable to persuade the Conservative 
Government of 1925 not to restabilize the pound at its old 
parity — an error which was largely responsible for the general 
strike and for a depression which occurred in Great Britain 
when the rest of the world was recovering. But he was right 
in what he advised, and accurate in his prophecy of the 
consequences. 

A few years later he transformed the economic thinking 
of Great Britain and the whole of the Western world. He 
became, beyond challenge, the world’s leading economist 
alike in his fame and in his demonstrable influence upon 
policy; the mbst creative in developing basic economic 
theory; the most constructive in applying the new economics 
to practical affairs* the most brilliant in exposition and in 
advocacy; and among the ablest, too, in actual administra- 
tion and as a negotiator. He was trained in, and for long 
taught, the Ricardian economics which both reflected and 
encouraged economic progress under the particular, and tem- 
porary, conditions of the nineteenth century. Under these 
conditions the laissez-faire system, within a framework only 
of the gold standard, penalties against fraud, and factory 
legislation, had a self-corrective faculty which, though less 
perfect than the economists’ idealized presentation, seemed 
preferable to any practical alternative. In our own time, and 
under different conditions of industrial organization and 
social laws, its limitations have b,ecome increasingly obvious 
and serious in their consequences, of which the most dramatic 
has been the phenomenon of mass unemployment. In face of 
this new, and intolerable, evil the old orthodox economics 
seemed to offer nothing but the fatalism of despair, preaching 
that every remedy would bring more evils than it cured. 
Against this fatalism Keynds revolted. He worked his way 
gradually to a coherent public policy, in relation to the gold 
, standard, to |;h8 timing of public expenditure, to the control 
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and guidance of all forms of investment, vthich would com- 
bine collective direction with individual initiative; and he 
developed a new economic theory which would be compatible 
with such a policy. His great book, The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, marked the end of one and 
the beginning of another economic era; it was comparable 
in what it represented and the influence it had, with Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Orthodox economic theory taught that savings made by 
the individual flowed through the banks to the business 
community and by them were used to create additional pro- 
ductive plant; it assumed the full utilization of the economic 
resources available. Keynes in this book demonstrated that 
this was a fallacious assumption, and that there is no auto- 
matic mechanism in the laissez-faire capitalist system to 
ensure an equation between the total demand and the supply 
of productive labour. He argued that ‘in contemporary con- 
ditions the growth of wealth, so far from being dependent on 
the abstinence of the rich, is more likely to be impeded by 
it. One of the chief social justifications of wealth is, therefore, 
removed.’ He urged that the general rate of interest should 
be controlled from the centre, that public expenditure should 
be timed in relation to the trade cycle, and that capital 
development should, under certain conditions, be deliber- 
ately stimulated. The theoretical basis of this argument was, 
and continues to be, vigorously debated by economists. But 
enough of his doctrine to support most of his practical con- 
clusions may now be said to be accepted as orthodox. In any 
event these conclusions have in fact been embodied in policy 
both in Great Britain and in other countries. 

To this result Keynes himself contributed by constant 
exposition and advocacy, not only to economists, but to 
statesmen and the public, in book, in pamphlet, on the plat- 
form, in committee and in the Press; his doctrine was ad- 
justed and applied to every current problem and the changing 
conditions of*the moment. With some of this activity I vras 
occasionally associated. We signed letter; jointly to The 
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Times, for example, on public expenditure and we were both 
members of a small economists’ committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council, which made confidential recommendations 
to the Government; these included many of the proposals 
which, though rejected at the time, were loiter embodied in 
the official policy of both the Coalition and the Labour 
Governments. In a small expert committee of this kind 
Keynes was at his best, persuasive, conciliatory, convincing, 
and at once patient and persistent. His adherents, and his 
influence, grew in Great Britain, in the United States and 
throughout the world. The ‘New Deal’ under Roosevelt and 
the new ‘full employment’ policies in Great Britain owe more 
to him than can ever be precisely assessed. That the heresy 
of a quarter of a century ago has become the new orthodoxy 
is certainly due more to him than to any other man. 

This is not to say that Keynes was always right or always 
consistent. The fertility and force of his inspiration often 
drove him beyond the facts and into exaggeration. He cer- 
tainly overstated his argument as to Reparations, as I have 
already suggested. He sometimes pursued too far for its 
intrinsic beauty the iridescent bubble of a new idea. He 
sometimes pressed a principle sound in itself (like the 
‘multiplier’) beyond what the facts would bear. One some- 
times feels that it is necessary to class his changing doctrines 
by their year like a vintage wine. But in retrospect, over a 
quarter of a century, we see an inner, dynamic, consistency 
in the development of his thought; his was the progress of a 
pioneering discoverer, with no more than the minor devia- 
tions of route which are inevitable when new territory is 
being opened. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to overstate the extent of 
Keynes’ influence upon not only the thought but the actual 
policy of his time. Unlike that of statesmen alternating 
between office and opposition, his position and his influence 
were eontinuous through successive administrations; and 
more than anyone of our time in Whitehall whose position 
has been exempt ^om political changes, he himself made the 
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policy he administered. In his last years, too, he contributed 
more than any other single person to the creation of the world 
institutions through which currency, external investment, 
reconstruction, international trade, will in future be con- 
trolled or affected, and the framework of general principles 
within which they will work. At the time of his death he was 
in a pivotal position to influence current policy both at home 
and throughout the world; and he was at the summit of his 
intellectual powers and prestige. It is impossible to estimate 
what he might have done in the years immediately ahead. 

In the early part of the recent war four veterans of the 
first war’s civilian administration who were not for the 
moment being employed, Maynard Keynes, William Bever- 
idge, Walter Layton and myself, used to meet weekly in 
Keynes’ house. We were in fact all of us roped in within a 
few months, each to a job which was astonishingly similar 
to what we had had when we could draw upon the vigour of 
youth. Of the four Maynard Keynes was the only one already 
sorely stricken in health (his heart had become seriously 
affected in 1937). His work in the war proved to be the most 
exacting and the longest continued. It was a miracle of will, 
and devotion to the public service, that he was able to bear 
the terrific burden that fell on him during those six years; 
to guide again, as he had done before, the external financial 
policy of this country; to construct again the new foundations 
of international policy, financial and economic, for the years 
ahead. It is miraculous that he did so much. It is no wonder, 
but it is Q. tragedy for the world, that his work killed him. 

t 

The most surprising fact of Keynes’ life, however, is that 
his work as an economist and an administrator was only one 
of many activities. He organized the Camargo Ballet, he 
founded the Arts Theatre at Cambridge. He became Chair- 
man of C.E.M.A., and later of the Arts Council. He opened 
the first post-war ballet season at Covent Garden. He was a 
collector of paintings and a trustee of the National Gallery. 
He was one of the greatest book collectors;, and connoisseurs 
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of our time. And he was, incidentally, a most successful man 
of business. As bursar of King’s he greatly enlarged the 
resources of the college. He was chairman of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Company. He was successful in 
almost all he touched and, though in 1908 he had 
needed financial assistance to enable him to return to 
Cambridge, he later acquired a considerable fortune which 
enabled him to endow generously the arts in which he 
was interested. 

I am more concerned now, however, with the man than 
with his achievement. I knew him for some thirty years; was 
his disciple, colleague and friend through two wars and the 
years between. He was, at a first meeting — and, for some, 
always — a formidable person, though less to his juniors than 
to those whose jtosition was greater than their intellectual 
distinction. To his pupils he was an inspiring teacher, to 
Ministers not infrequently a rather terrifying subordinate. 
Amid those of lesser calibre than his own — and who was not? 
— he was not unconscious of the difference, and did not con- 
ceal his opinion of others’ folly. He was no respecter of 
persons; and he was not among those for whom a Minister 
holding high office is surrounded by a halo which should give 
exemption from an equal judgement of personal quality. His 
wit was penetrating and often wounding; and the brilliance 
of his inimitable pen-portraits would both exaggerate and 
immortalize the less admirable qualities of a victim. He was 
the strangest civil servant Whitehall has ever seen, less the 
servant and more the master of those he served than any I 
have known. ^ 

No one, however, will understand Keynes who does not 
appreciate his rich humanity, the depth of his capacity for 
emotion, and the moral fervour which gave an impelling 
force to his public crusades and infused all his personal 
relations. As a teacher he was inspiring and indefatigable, 
with a quality in him that won'deep affection and devotion. 
Even his caustic, and sometimes cynical, wit \fas, in some 
sense, a form of. self-protection against an exceptionally 
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sensitive temperament and the wounds of frustrated ideal- 
ism. And in personal relations he had both charm and a 
compelling courtesy. 

The picture of .his person and presence, the memory of his 
personality, are vivid before me as I write. He had a feline 
grace, with something of a wizard’s magnetism and fascina- 
tion. In argument with him, as with Socrates, a disputant 
felt the numbing influence of a basilisk’s eye. His body and 
his limbs seemed loosely strung on to his head, like sub- 
ordinate appanages rather than equal members. His black 
and beady eyes, deep set in his thin and elongated face, 
reminded one sometimes of a very intelligent and dangerous 
spider. But his voice was melodious, penetrating, persuasive, 
a perfect medium for his beguiling eloquence as for his in- 
cisive wit. And voice, presence and manner combined to give 
an irresistible charm which expressed the richness of his 
personality no less than his intellectual genius. He was 
supreme in many diverse spheres of action, in each of which 
he was both at home and an alien from elsewhere. But in all 
of them he was not only the intellectual but the creative 
artist. 
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WOODROW WILSON 

THE INFLEXIBLE WILL 


^ great historical drama remains one day to be written 
L\ round the central figure of Woodrow Wilson. It will be 
jL jL a tragedy in three dimensions. 

There will first be the triumph and failure of the man him- 
self, expressed in the crucial events of his life; the passage 
from the Presidency of a University to the Presidency of the 
Republic; the reluctant acceptance, as the instrument of 
fate, of the uncongenial rfile of a great war leader; the more 
welcome and suitable part of prophet and priest of a new 
political religion; the brief and sudden elevation to a place of 
greater authority over more millions of mankind than any 
mortal man had previously enjoyed; the complete collapse, 
at the climax of his triumph, both of political power and 
physical strength; the last dark years of disappointment and 
impotent paralysis. 

Then, projected from this centre figure, there will be the 
drama of the world’s hopes and disillusionment; the more 
slowly evolving doom which, in two decades, reached its 
climax in the second World War; the tragic commentary 
of subsequent events upon the creed of the Fourteen 
Points. * 

But, intertwined with the personal, and the historical, 
drama will be a third theme, timeless and for ever recurrent 
in man’s experience — the strength and the weakness of an 
unyielding will. Wilson will be presented not only as an 
individual but as the incarnation of his most outstanding and 
distinctive quality. At the core of Wilson’s character the will 
and purpose were like a rock of granite. It was this that gave 
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him the strength to master all opposition of academic tradi- 
tion and prejudice at Princeton; that brought him to, and 
through, the Governorship of New Jersey against the em- 
battled forces of political machinery and vested interests; 
that raised him to his supreme eminence in the concluding 
months of the war and the early weeks of the Peace Con- 
ference. It was upon this rock, as upon a jagged reef, that 
he was wrecked when already in sight of the harbour. There 
was a moment when only a hair’s breadth separated him 
from success: when the opponents of ratification were ready 
to yield at the price of a minor face-saving concession which 
all other countries would willingly have accepted. It was 
not to be. Wilson’s strength became his fatal weakness. The 
very quality which had brought him from academic seclusion 
to supreme world power, now at the crisis of his fate — tragic- 
ally reinforced by his physical condition — thrust him down 
to the shades. The inner drama of Wilsofl’s life is the triumph 
and tragedy of the unshakable will; a Greek drama of 
inexorable doom. 

The concluding scene in such a drama would be between 
Wilson and Lord (Robert) Cecil. The two men had been the 
principal architects of the League of Nations. It was for both 
the central purpose of their lives, as it was for a time the 
chief hope of mankind. After the Senate had refused to ratify 
the Treaty aSid the League, and the League itself had begun 
to work out its still obscure, but inescapable, fate; after 
Wilson himself, broken and paralysed, was brooding in 
retirement upon his hopes and failure, Cecil paid him a visit. 
He was in a darkened room with one side of his body paralysed, 
with one arm rigid and useless, shattered and impotent. But 
his mind was clear; his will what it had always been. The 
two men talked freely of one incident and the other of the 
past. But through all the ranging reminiscence there was one 
recurrent refrain. Wilson would break in, time after time, to 
say: ‘We shall still win: no <Jompromise.’ At last Cecil said 
farewell and* turned to go. As he opened the door, he was 
stopped by a summons from Wilson. ‘Remember,’ he said, 
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‘no compromise.’ The door closed; and as it closes the 
curtain may well Jail. 

No one certainly will present a true picture of Wilson to 
posterity who fails to realize the central fact of his unyielding 
and uncompromising will. I once met a popular biographer 
at a party given to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson at Geneva. He 
told me he was contemplating a life of Wilson, and he had 
come to see whether he could get some intimate information 
from Mrs. Wilson which he could not obtain from any other 
source. I asked him what specially interested him. ‘I should 
like above all,’ he said, ‘to know whether there was anything 
in Wilson’s childhood experience that would account for the 
latent weakness in his character which in the end led to this 
failure.’ This of tj;ie man whose outstanding quality, among all 
the great leaders of history, was an unshakable will — whose 
tragedy came not )£rom weakness but from strength, not 
from flinching courage but inability to compromise. Happily 
this particular biography was never written. 

A statesman’s place in history depends upon the fate of the 
policies and the institutions with which he was identified in 
his lifetime. It is difficult to present a picture of Woodrow 
Wilson a quarter of a century after his death which is not 
coloured by the failure of the League of Nations to prevent 
a second great war. Personal quality, however, is better seen 
without the refracting light of later knowledge; and it may 
be of some interest to repeat an appreciation I wrote in 1982, 
a few months before Hitler seized power, and when it was still 
possible to hope that another great war was not inevitable. 

‘Justice is a child of peace and ftot of conflict; and a just 
settlement will not, save by a rare accident, be wrested from 
an armed struggle. It is well that the world should recognize 
that war, by its very nature, arouses passions out of which 
neither justice nor enduring peace are likely to be born; that 
imposed terms will never bf the same as an agreement 
negotiated between equals; and that statesmen yhose power is 
dependent on those who, in the moment of victory after long 
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agony, clamour for its spoils, will rarely if ^ver be allowed to 
act, even if they would, as impartial arbitrators. The sword 
once drawn will be thrown weightily into the scales of justice. 

‘The world was indeed more fortunate than it might have 
been in the three statesmen who were in supreme office when 
the conflict passed from the entrenched field to the conference 
table; and it has since done them scant justice. Each was 
better than the prevailing majority of the public he served. 
Wilson lost his power not because he agreed to conditions 
inimical to peace, but because he made the establishment of 
the League of Nations the first object of his policy. Lloyd 
George’s Parliament (though it is true that his own action 
was partly responsible for its character and composition) was 
throughout putting pressure on him, not that he should be 
more generous but more extortionate. Glemenceau was 
thrown from office, not because he had imposed a Carthagin- 
ian peace, but because he had not seized the Rhineland 
provinces for France. 

‘Publicists themselves exempted from the agonies of the 
war by distance or extreme youth; and others who have not 
learnt that, when the great stakes of war are played and lost, 
the forfeit cannot, in this world of human passions, be wholly 
remitted, have since portrayed the trio of Versailles as the 
arch-demons of a vindictive drama. To those who understand 
the passions and the problems with which they had to con- 
tend they will rather appear, on a sober retrospect, as the 
triune Atlas of a crumbling world. 

‘True, there are grave defects in the treaties by a standard 
of ideal justice. Here and there, fragments of territory not 
great indeed, but enough to comprise much human misery, 
were allotted because of pledges extorted in a crisis of the 
deadly struggle. More often principles, each sound in 
itself, self-determination on the one hand, the natural lines 
trade and economic advantage on the other, were in con- 
flict; or, a,s in Transylvania, blobs and patches of different 
races were dispersed in a way which made any conformity of 
frontier with nationality impossible. Alleviating safeguards 
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were provided for t^e protection of minorities, but no solution 
satisfactory by every test was practicable. Reparation was 
perhaps the worst defect; but even there a mechanism of 
adjustment was included which could have been utilized if 
the public temper of later years had been more generous; 
and the domination of the Saar, in effect a part of the repara- 
tion provisions, was an injustice which was at least to termin- 
ate at a specified date. It was not the fault of the framers of 
the Treaty but of their successors if the alleviating mechan- 
ism which they had provided was not more generously or 
more justly used. 

‘When all is said, what settlement after a decisive result 
in war has been to so great an extent based on principles 
(such as self-determination), independent of that result? It 
was not justice entire and spotless; but it was more justice 
than war usually gives. “Do men gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles?” » 

‘Of the trio of Versailles, Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George, it is the first whose figure will loom the greatest in 
history — if, indeed, as we too hastily assume, posterity will 
disentangle truth from the conflicting and confused records 
of contemporaries. Strangest of all modern myths is the 
legend that Europe made peace without America, or that the 
most unshakable will of our age was guilty of a weak com- 
pliance. Consider the facts. The war was one of Europe, into 
which America entered only in mid course. The presence, and 
still more the prospects of her unexhausted resources exer- 
cised a potent influence at the end. But others had borne the 
heat and burden of the day. France lost more than thirty 
times as high a proportion of her mefnhood. The questions to 
be settled by the Treaties were fom*-fifths of them European. 
It was European countries which had to live with the conse- 
quences of the settlement, from which America was parted 
by 8000 miles of intervening sea. 

‘And yet, not only did WilsoJi exercise the chief influence 
on all general questions, such as the establishment of the 
machinery for preventing future war, and on the problems 
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of other continents such as China, but even in Europe his 
voice was equal to that of the spokesman of any other great 
power. For good or ill, the principle of self-determination was 
potent, and the exceptions to its application not frequent or 
of considerable extent. In what other century would a war 
so ending not have been followed by the cession of the Rhine- 
land? In the Polish Corridor it is well to remember that there 
are a large majority of Poles; in ceded Transylvania more 
Roumanians than Magyars. The fate of Upper Silesia was 
left to a plebiscite — perhaps misleading in its verdict and 
misapplied, but that was the fault of others. The new 
sovereignties carved out of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
had been formed by the spontaneous uprising of the consti- 
tuent nationalities before the war ended; they were not 
created but only consolidated by the Peace Treaty. Perhaps 
in all these cases “economic” considerations should have^ 
counted for rather more when they conflicted with those of 
nationality. But that suggests no weak compliance on the 
part of the apostle of self-determination. 

‘If we wish to see the real quality of Wilson, proved already 
as President of Princeton and Governor of New Jersey, again 
displayed at Versailles, we can do no better than consider his 
successful fight for the inclusion of the Covenant of the 
League as the first Chapter of the Peace Treaties. He fought 
almost alone. The realists were against him — they wanted 
to get on with their business of concluding with Germany. 
Distant and impracticable idealists, misdirecting a public 
opinion that should have helped him, were also against him 
— pleading that the “holy thing” should be uncontaminated 
by the evil treaty. He was ill-supported while absent for a 
time in Washington and had to fight hard to recover ground 
ceded and almost irreparably lost. But to him this was the 
first and greatest objective of his policy. He won. And he was 
right — abundantly right. Let those who know what it has 
since meant to secure world acceptance of even the shortest 
and simplest Treaty to strengthen the foundations of 
peace, ask themselves what chance there would have been qf 
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establishing that C9mprehensive, skilful and flexible instru- 
ment, with its rigorous and detailed obligations and 
commitments, if the peace had been first and separately- 
concluded. We should still be talking about it — if we had 
not ceased to do so in despair. There would to this day have 
been no League, nor any other alternative mechanism of 
peace that would have any chance of coping with its task. 

‘This was the greatest decision, the greatest achievement 
of Wilson’s life. It would have been impossible for one who 
did not combine the vision of the idealist, the practical in- 
sight into the conditions of success of a realist, and an 
unshakable will, unmoved by either the opposition of foes or 
the foolish counsel of friends. If the world does indeed 
prevent the recurrence of great wars, it will be to this great 
act of this great man, more than to any other person or event 
in history, that the world will owe its salvation. 

‘It was not in Paris but in Washington that Wilson met 
his first great defeat. Neither the Triple Pact (by which he 
secured the Rhineland for Germany); nor the League (which 
he had placed in the forefront of his policy); nor the Treaty 
of which his principle of self-determination is a principal 
pillar, was ratified by his own country. There was indeed a 
moment when that same impregnable will, which had brought 
him for some months to the highest eminence of world power 
ever reached by man, was his undoing. He would not stoop 
to conquer — he would not make the slightest gesture of 
inclination. It was an infirmity — but that last infirmity of 
a noble and unshakable mind which will break before it will 
bend. He preferred, when a slight concession might "have won 
ratification, to fight for the last iota df the deed he had signed 
with the last ounce of strength he possessed. Even then he 
might have won if, at this last crisis of his fate, not his spirit, 
but his body had not failed him, just too soon. Like Strese- 
mann, in the face of his doctors’ ad-vice, he made the better 
choice and, knowing well the cost, started on that last tour of 
persuasion from which he returned stricken, shattered ^nd 
impotent. 
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‘Those who saw Wilson most nearly are not in all respects 
best qualified to appraise him. He neither gathered his know- 
ledge, nor formed his decisions, nor exerted his main influence 
in personal contacts. He had not Lloyd George’s sensitive- 
ness to impressions, nor his lightning response, nor his 
personal magnetism. He seemed — I recall a first impression 
of a direct conversation — ^rather formal, academic, donnish. 
He was at his strongest in detachment from immediate 
personal influence; and often in Washington he seemed to 
shun contact with strong personalities around him, as if to 
preserve the integrity and independence of his own thought. 
His training was that of a historian and a scholar, and the 
chiselled phrase of the written word expressed him better 
than the quick repartee of debate. 

‘His figure thus seemed less in 1919 than 1918. How could 
it not? For a few weeks he had wielded more power than any 
mortal man in recorded history. Thraughout the belligerent 
world his voice had been stronger in nearly every country 
than that of its own Government. He voiced the better mood 
of a distracted world, vindictive and aspiring in turn, and 
throughout the subsequent reaction he still held something 
of that mood, and used it to build what was most worthy of 
it. 

‘Such a man needs distance to be seen in his full stature. 
The flaws of temperament, the errors of judgement from which 
none are wholly exempt, the political passions which he 
shared and from which he .suffered, loom too large on a near 
view; and the main outlines of his personality are unseen or 
seen out *of their due perspective. The figure of Wilson will 
loom in history above hfe lesser contemporaries and across the 
valleys of intervening generations of lesser successors.’ 

In retrospect, how many anxious questionings assail the 
bright hopes and confident dogmatism of the years that 
followed the last wart Is sflf-determination a cement or a 
solvent of .world order? Is the inter-state system of the 
League, repeated in the Charter of the United Nations with 
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no significant change of structure (as distinct from member- 
ship), an adequate form of world government; or must we, 
can we, replace it by a true supernational authority, based 
not upon a compact between sovereign states but the direct 
support and loyalty of the peoples? And if so, is the inter- 
state system which we have now reconstituted a help or an 
obstacle to the true solution? Such questions are necessarily 
raised by any review of Wilson’s place in history. 

The purpose of this book of anecdotes and impressions, 
however, is not to embark directly upon such themes but only 
to illustrate the way in which the personal characteristics of 
men in positions of authority — and even apparently trivial 
accidents — may affect the trend of world events. Two 
incidents in Wilson’s life are especially illuminating, because 
they show how something that would be trivial in itself may 
be of decisive importance in conjunction with a personal 
defect of character in*a great leader. 

The main cause of the League’s inability to prevent 
another war was the weakness that resulted from America’s 
absence. But the Covenant only just failed to secure rati- 
fication. It secured a majority in the Senate, though not the 
legally necessary two-thirds majority. The turning of seven 
votes would have made the difference. The chief opponent 
was Senator Lodge. He made the defeat of the League the 
main purpose of his life; his efforts certainly counted far 
more than the number of votes on which the issue turned. 
But what was Lodge’s impelling motive? He had at first 
been a supporter of the League. He changed his policy at a 
time when he was in bitter personal enmity with Wilson. 
This enmity was largely due, I am ^bld, to a single personal 
experience. The tale is an interesting one but, as I have no 
direct personal knowledge of it and cannot vouch for the 
details, I must leave it to a compatriot of his to tell if it is 
ever told at all. 

But the moment came when Lodge could not have carried 
enough Senators with him if Wilson was willing to conciliate 
the waverers by a few minor concessions. The changes which 
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they would accept for this purpose werei published. At this 
point Viscount Grey, who was at the time in a better position 
than anyone else to speak for League members on the Euro- 
pean side of the Atlantic, thought he might help the President 
by saying that, if these changes were offered by him, he felt 
he could assure him that the other countries concerned would 
willingly agree. Had Wilson and Grey been on terms of inti- 
mate mutual confidence, this would perhaps have been 
welcomed as the helpful gesture it was intended to be. But 
Wilson was, on the contrary, indignant at his intervention. 
His temper hardened and he declared ‘not the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t” ’ should be altered. The fatal vote 
followed. Now behind the unhappy personal relations was a 
trivial but tragic incident. When Lord Reading was Ambas- 
sador, a young man in the British Embjfssy, an indiscreet 
diner-out, had made a disparaging remark about Mrs. Wilson. 
Wilson heard of it and asked the Emb&ssy to send him back 
to London. As, howcjver, Lord Reading was about to end his 
office, it was accepted as sufficient that, without the open 
scandal of obvious dismissal, the young man should return 
to London with the Ambassador’s suite. Lord Grey succeeded 
Lord Reading. By some inexcusable folly or carelessness the 
same young man came back with him. Wilson was naturally 
furious, and his anger expressed itself in his attitude to Grey. 
Every quality and principle in Grey’s character and outlook 
was such as would have seemed to ensure a relationship of 
intimate friendship with the President. As it was, during all 
his term, the President never once saw him ; still less was 
there at any time a friendly and intimate conversation 
between them. This estrangement was the background to 
Wilson’s reaction to Grey’s gesture after his return to 
England from a completely barren term of office in 
Washington. 

Now it is true, of course, that Lodge had other reasons, 
based on a general outlook oft foreign policy, for opposing the 
League — ^whether or not they would have furnished a suffi- 
ciently strong impelling motive for his campaign. It is true 
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that Wilson was in any case disinclinedfor even the smallest 
compromise, and might have refused it even if it had been an 
intimate friend who had suggested acceptance. Nor must we 
forget that the main cause of the Senate’s action was that 
Wilson, unlike Roosevelt twenty years later, refused to 
associate Republican leaders with his war and peace policy. 
It may also well be that the isolationist forces in America 
which found their expression in a Senate rejection of the 
Covenant would have made America’s participation in the 
League ineffective; that instead of immediate rejection the 
League might have suffered the even more fatal injury of 
indifferent participation culminating in withdrawal. It may 
be. But it may also be that two trivial personal incidents, 
with their impact on the personal qualities of the leaders 
concerned, changed the whole course of subsequent history. 
In these possibilities — in this uncertainty — we have a good 
illustration of the pftzzle presented to the historian by the 
interaction of personal characteristics, and of incident and 
accident, with the larger impersonal forces behind the march 
of world events. 



FOUR AMERICAN VIGNETTES 


I t has been my good fortune over the last quarter of a 
century to find myself collaborating in practical work 
with a great number of Americans, and to make many 
friendships based upon association in common and con- 
structive tasks. During the first World War, in the problems 
of Reparation afterwards, in the financial reconstruction 
schemes of the League of Nations, in the second World War, 
I have been engaged in intimate and daily work of this kind, 
and as a result have had as many friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic as on this. It is my conviction that there is no 
better foundation for sincere and enduring personal relations 
than to be engaged together in an interesting and useful 
enterprise and to develop mutual respect in the course of it. 
And it is my experience that, in the great majority of cases, 
association in this way between Americans and English for 
any considerable time has this result. This may be a factor of 
the first importance in the years immediately ahead, for in 
the last few years millions of Americans and British have been 
working and fighting side by side in the vast civilian organi- 
zation supplying the forces and in the armed forces them- 
selves. The armies under General Eisenhower were fused into 
a single force to an extent that would perhaps have been 
impossible with any two other nations, or any other leader- 
ship. As the men return to their own countries they will, it 
is to be hoped, provide to the relationships of the two coun- 
tries a substratum of common memories, mutual respect and 
often of personal friendship, such as has never before existed 
on anything like the same scale. 

Of the score or more of those with whom I have myself 
been thus associated in civilian work, I will only now select- 
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four, as in some measure representative of all, four who are 
unhappily no longer here to share in the new tasks for which 
their qualities would have so well equipped them. 

Dwight W. Morrow is the first of these J knew. He came 
into the Ministry of Shipping, in its improvised home on the 
lake of St. James’s Park, in 1917, soon after America had 
entered the war and when the submarine attack had made 
merchant shipping the Achilles’ heel of the whole Allied war 
effort. Short and stocky, with a face rugged — almost ravaged 
— and aquiline; eyes circled with large horn spectacles; hair 
usually mussed up, with overhanging locks so that he looked 
like a tufted bird; he was at once a very striking and an 
unmistakably American figure. His personal quality was not 
immediately evident. He accepted, indeed preferred, since it 
would leave him free for other tasks, a quite minor official 
position as expert on'a sub-committee of the Allied Maritime 
Transport Executive, of which I was at the time the Chair- 
man. It seemed, and was, an inadequate rOle for one who, 
after a brief but brilliant career as a lawyer, had already in 
his forties been for three years a partner in the great firm of 
J. P. Morgan. But his influence was in fact ubiquitous and 
important over the whole of the Allied supply system, and 
penetrated also into the Army organization. In all his work 
then, and throughout his career, he was guided by a few 
simple principles. First find the facts — all the important facts 
that are relevant — before you let yourself even begin to form 
a policy; second, try to penetrate the real mind of the person 
you are negotiating with, to see the problem as he sees it, to 
understand what it is that is really important to him; third, 
try to evolve out of this a solution which will require the least 
sacrifice of what matters most to him without abandoning 
what is both essential and just from your own point of view, 
a solution which will really be to the common interest and not 
a diplomatic score. These principles are simple in statement, 
but I do not think I have ever known anyone in international 
negotiations who pxirsued them so consistently, sincerely — 
F 1*61 
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and industriously — as Dwight Morrow. It was this, with the 
unmistakable integrity of his character, that made him 
during the next fourteen years a man of such influence in 
international affairs, perhaps the greatest of those who 
remained always in the background and neither sought the 
limelight nor occupied any position which necessarily gave it. 

Morrow was a curiously reluctant millionaire, and while he 
was still a comparatively poor man one of his most vivid 
nightmares was that he would become excessively rich. When 
money did come it always seemed an external accident, and 
the purpose it served was to enable him, in pursuing his 
public interests, to forget about it; and no man was ever less 
corrupted by riches. So it was too with power; he was by 
temperament an academic recluse, impelled by public spirit 
into public affairs. More than once it was difficult to persuade 
him not to retire to his much loved Amherst; and any dis- 
cussion of an immediate problem was* liable to, be diverted 
by a disquisition on what seemed to him (and usually not to 
his listeners), a relevant analogy from history or some 
philosophic theory. At such times he would be completely 
absorbed in his theme, and indifferent to every practical 
consideration, walking about the room, alternately stabbing 
the air with his pipe and losing it. 

After the war he was mainly occupied, from his vantage 
point in Morgan’s, with the financial aspects of European 
reconstruction, though he remained in New York and was not 
a member of the Dawes or Young Committees or similar 
bodies working in Europe. He was perhaps the principal 
factor in securing the participation of American finance in the 
League’s first great, and successful, scheme of reconstruction 
in Austria. It had been hoped in Europe that he would be 
the Agent General for Reparation in Berlin appointed under 
the Dawes plan, but an unfortunate misunderstanding, and 
a sensitive reluctance on his part to appear anxious for office, 
prevented this. He was not^ however, to escape public res- 
ponsibility. He became Ambassador in Mexico, where in a 
peculiarly difficult situation he pursued his, own distinctive 
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methods of diplomacy with great success, leaving a per- 
manent impression on Mexico and on the dijplomatic tradi- 
tions of America. He was recalled to become a member of the 
United States Delegation, under Henry L. Stimson, to the 
Naval Conference of 1930 in London, and was perhaps the 
principal factor in the success of that Conference. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he took the first decisive step to association 
with public affairs on a more permanent basis by becoming a 
Senator; and he would, had he lived, have been on the 
United States Delegation to the Disarmament Conference of 
1932. The new adventure was, however, a short one for, after 
speaking on behalf of a philanthropic cause on the evening 
of 4th October, 1931, he died during the same night of a 
cerebral haemorrhage. 

The most viviH memory I retain of this remarkable man, 
so great a figure in the inner circles of finance and diplomacy, 
so little known outsiSe, comes from the autumn of 1918. He 
and I, and a few others, went in October through the recently 
liberated regions of France. We were the first civilians from 
outside France to enter Lille, and as the town was out of 
bounds for the military, we were for the citizens the symbol 
of victory and liberation and were greeted accordingly. 
Turning the corner of a street I saw a short, stumpy figure 
standing on a barrel in the midst of a cheering crowd; a face 
of passionate earnestness, a rather raucous voice, disordered 
hair and a hat waved violently in the right hand accompanied 
the most warmly applauded speech that Morrow ever made. 
■‘Vive la France!’ were almost the only words of, French he 
had. They were enough. ^ 

Roland W. Boyden was the American observer (in effect 
member without vote) on the Reparation Commission, in 
Paris, of which I was General Secretary in 1920 and 1921. 
It was a position of some delicacy and difficulty. The 
American Senate had declined to ratify the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles, including the provisions as to reptfration as well 
as the League of Nations. No American could therefore be a 
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full member of the Commission. This had the incidental conse- 
quence that all the provisions of the Treaty which had been 
designed to ensure that there should be an uneven number of 
voting members, were nullified, and the French Chairman was 
given an unintended casting vote — a privilege which, though 
rarely if ever actively used, underlay all the discussions and 
decisions. At the same time it was evident that America 
must be greatly concerned in all the problems that centred 
in reparations, with their reactions on inter-allied debts and 
the reconstruction of Europe; and in fact in the abortive 
Bankers Committee of 1922 and in the more important 
Dawes and Young Committees of 1924 and 1929, America 
took not only an important, but the leading, r61e. The exer- 
cise of influence, usually in a direction opposed to that of 
French policy, on so ambiguous a formal basis, required 
special qualities of persuasive tact in the American observer 
and his colleagues on the United State's delegation. Boyden 
possessed these qualities in a very exceptional degree. Coming 
from a New England home, and bringing legal and banking 
experience from Boston, he had a blend of tolerant wisdom 
with insight into the very different preoccupations and policy 
of Great Britain and France; and played his r61e of wise 
conciliation with a persuasive modesty which won the respect 
and affection of all who knew him. 

I recall him now especially because one unrecorded incident 
in his career well illustrates the part that trivial accidents 
play in human affairs. In 1922 the League of Nations em- 
barked on its great experiment*of financial reconstruction in 
Austria. It was a novel venture destined to have great results 
not only for Austria but for all the schemes of the following 
years for restoring the economies of Europe, and stabilizing 
currencies. But it was much more than a financial scheme. 
Its most interesting feature was that it used the political 
jealousies of the other countries interested in Austria’s fate 
to unite them in a common"^ policy which would safeguard 
each from what it feared from the ambitions of others. And 
in Austria itself the scheme seemed to offer ap opportunity of 
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resolving the internal political dissension which divided the 
country. The Austrian Government at the time was a Christian 
Socialist one, based on a small and precarious majority — that 
is, it was Catholic and Conservative and opposed to ‘Social- 
ists’ in the ordinary political sense, Vienna itself was 
under the control of a Socialist municipality, led by men of 
remarkable character and ability. They had embarked upon 
bold schemes of municipal housing and other forms of public 
enterprise. Their opponents accused them of extravagance 
but could make no plausible charge of either incompetence 
or personal corruption against men whose ability and stand- 
ards of personal integrity compared favourably with those 
of the national Government. The differences were bitter and, 
with so equal a division between the parties, frequently 
resulted in deadlock, as they were some years later destined 
to result in civil war. (One amusing example was the Socialist 
decision to build a crematorium, and the Catholic objection 
to cremation, a controversy of which the actual solution was 
found in the building of the crematorium and the prohibition 
of its use.) 

It was evident that a great League loan, which necessarily 
involved a control for some time of all public expenditure, 
would have a profound influence on internal politics, and 
might be used as either a bridge between the opponents or a 
further factor of discord. The League of Nations had of 
course to negotiate with Dr. Seipel, the Prime Minister of the 
national Government. We were acutely conscious, however, 
of the strength and importance of the Socialist municipal 
authority in Vienna and of the danger of allowing the loan 
to be used to reinforce the anti-SociSlist Government against 
this authority. We had some reason to believe that, if tact- 
fully invited, the municipal leaders of Vienna could be 
associated, under the Presidency of the League’s representa- 
tive, with those of the national Government. We hoped that 
co-operation of this kind would«tend to allay the intensity of 
the political controversy. We realized at the same time that 
any such chance would depend largely upon the personal 
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qualities of the League’s High Commissioner. After the most 
careful search those of us on the staff at Geneva who were 
most concerned with the Austrian scheme came to the con- 
clusion that Boyden would be the most suitable man. The 
principal financial authorities outside Geneva, however, 
whose co-operation was essential, preferred a man of a harder, 
sharper teniper, who would not flirt with Socialists. Their 
choice was Zimmerman, who had founded a municipal 
reputation by his success in opposing Socialists in Rotterdam 
— and had come to regard opposition to Socialism as a kind 
of crusade. It was obvious that, with such a man to represent 
the League, we might make a success of reconstruction — but 
it would not be with the co-operation of the Socialists who 
controlled Vienna. After much discussion the Council upheld 
the view of the Geneva officials, and the financial authorities 
did not withdraw their support. We were authorized to 
approach Boyden, still representingc the United States 
Government at the Reparation Commission in Paris. He was 
willing to accept and asked the consent of the State Depart- 
ment, who gave it in a briefly worded telegram. All was 
regarded as settled and I went to Vienna with some colleagues 
to handle the first stages of the work before the issue of the 
loan or the arrival of the Commissioner. Meanwhile, however, 
much important time had passed. It soon became urgently 
necessary to make a public announcement of the name of the 
new Commissioner, or the prospects of the future loan, on 
which everything depended, would be fatally prejudiced. I 
telephoned to Boyden, then on a visit to Berlin, to agree on 
the terms of the announcement. To my horror he said, ‘I’m 
extremely sorry. I’ve jttst had another cable from the State 
Department cancelling the first. I cannot now accept the 
appointment.’ 

There was no option but to proceed at once with the 
appointment of Zimmerman. He came; the scheme was a 
success in restoring Austria to a position of comparative 
prosperity, equal to that of other les% hardly hit countries of 
Central Europe, which lasted till this, with so much more in 
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Europe, was destroyed by the great world financial crisis of 
a decade later. But this was an end of the other aspect of our 
hopes. The Socialists stood outside and watched with jealous 
suspicion, though without actual opposition, the progress of 
a scheme which did restore, but might also have united, the 
country. When the great crisis of the thirties came, there was 
no memory of previous collaboration to allay the forces of 
political dissension or to avert the civil strife and all that 
followed from it. Perhaps it was a vain hope from the begin- 
ning. We shall never know. For such chance as there was 
depended on a Boyden; it was impossible with a Zimmerman. 

Only years afterwards did Boyden, and I, learn that the 
cable was a tragic mistake. Someone, going through the 
cables, had been struck with the curtness of the first message 
giving consent to, Boyden’s resignation of his post in Paris. 
He had pointed out that Boyden had rendered great service 
there, and it was onljT right that some recognition should be 
expressed, and appropriate regret that the United States 
Government was losing his services. A second cable was 
therefore dispatched expressing the reluctance of the Govern- 
ment at his departure. It was apparently not intended to 
prevent him from going to Vienna. It was a fatal courtesy, 
which excluded hiip from what would have been by far the 
greatest opportunity of his life and deprived Austria of what 
might have changed the course of her history. 

A Dutchman having been thus appointed as the League’s 
High Commissioner in Vienna, an American, Jeremiah Smith 
Jnr., also like Boyden, from Boston, and a friend of his, was 
chosen for the next task of reconstrxfcstion in Hungary. This 
second enterprise was based on the model of the first, differ- 
ing chiefly in that with the prestige of the Austrian success, 
the League was this time able to issue its loan without 
governmental guarantees and that the whole plan was on a 
somewhat smaller scale. No similar opportunity was pre- 
sented with regard to tl^e internal political situation; and the 
task of the High Commissioner was in the main a straight- 
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forward one requiring technical competence and personal 
authority. 

Jeremiah Smith, with very able polleagues knowing more 
than he could of the intricacies of Hungary’s relations with 
other countries, was admirably fitted for the post. He was a 
rugged New Englander, of impeccable and transparent 
rectitude, and a deep, but secret, personal pride in his New 
England traditions and ancestry, which expressed itself in a 
complete indifference to ceremonies and honours. He was shy, 
inexpressive and with a misleading appearance of diffidence 
which concealed a shrewd judgement and a firm will. An 
incident when he first arrived in Budapest illustrates this 
characteristic. A League High Commissioner presented a 
novel puzzle for the diplomatic corps and its rules of prece- 
dence. How did he rank with the Ministers accredited to 
Hungary by the foreign Powers? He was not the accredited 
representative of a State: did he therefore rank below them? 
But he was the principal representative in Hungary of the 
League of Nations: did he therefore rank above them? There 
was implicit in this minor question all the rivalry between the 
old and the new personnel and mechanism of diplomacy. A 
sensible decision was taken; he was to be rated as a Minister, 
and like others take his precedence from his seniority in the 
job. But unhappily just as he went there the Minister of a 
great country was changed; the new Minister arrived after 
Jeremiah Smith and, by this rule, would walk in after 
Jeremiah Smith at the first official dinner after his appear- 
ance — a prospect which he showed unmistakably that he did 
not appreciate. What was to be done? A nervous delegation 
waited on Jeremiah Sififth to see whether he would be ready 
for a generous saci^ifice. He would have pleased them most, 
doubtless, by showing that he was making a great effort to 
conceal a deep disappointment and then generously offering 
to give way. If he had insisted firmly on his precedence, they 
would have been embarrassed, but would have understood. 
But he did neither. He laughed heartily and said he did not 
care a jot where he sat, and how he walked in, so long as he 
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had the same dimmer. It may be suspected that this light 
treatment of so grave a matter was felt by his visitors as a 
blow on their tenderest spot. Their problem was solved, but 
they must have left with the uncomfortable feeling that they, 
and their profession, and not merely the question of a place 
at a dinner table, had been laughed at. (All such problems 
are not so simply solved. The President of the Austrian 
Republic once gave a lunch to me in a beautiful room of the 
early nineteenth century in the Ballplatz. I remarked on its 
beauty. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but have you noticed the curious 
feature that it has four doors? It was built specially for the 
Congress of Vienna because no one of the four principal 
foreign representatives there would walk in after the 
others.’) 

It was equally •characteristic of him that he always liked 
his full name ‘Jeremiah Smith Jnr.’ to be used, the ‘Junior’ 
being a filial tribute to a father who had died many years 
before. The ‘Jeremiah’ was of course a reflection of his origin 
in New England, where Old Testament names are so common, 
and he had a similar pride in it, which he once expressed in a 
way characteristic both of his pride and his humour. The 
nomination of the High Commissioner required the assent of 
all the members of the Council including Hungary, which was 
added as a special member for Hungarian questions. All the 
others had given their assent, but there was a curious — and 
very awkward — delay in getting Hungary’s. At last an em- 
barrassed Hungarian diplomat called on me, and after much 
wandering round the point asked me diffidently whether 
Jeremiah Smith was a Jew, as his name had suggested to a 
Government which was not exempt'*Ttom anti-Semitic pre- 
judice. There may have been other considerations, but when 
I explained the traditions of nomenclature in New England, 
the assent was quickly forthcoming, and all was well. But 
when I wrote the next official report on the Hungarian plan, 
which would of course be widely published in Hungary, I 
gave his name (perhaps .with some half-conscious thought of 
this incident) as J. Smith. He made no comment on this at 
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the time. An ingenious American journalist, however, found 
in this an opportunity for an amusing article. It was common 
knowledge that we had found son\e difficulty in selecting a 
High Commissioner, and that an appointment was urgent if 
confidence in the scheme, and with it the success of the neces- 
sary loan issue, were not to be endangered. On this the 
journalist elaborated a fanciful theme. It was, he said, 
interesting to get a glimpse into the methods of an official 
confronted with a difficulty. Clearly the League felt that it 
was essential to publish an appointment, and had not found 
a man. So they took the commonest name and the com- 
monest initial to precede it, published the name of ‘J. 
Smith’, and then looked for someone who happened to have 
that name: hence the choice of Jeremiah Smith. Many months 
later I visited the High Commissioner in Budapest. He had 
bided his time. With great satisfaction he brought out the 
newspaper cutting and said dryly, ‘Yeu see what happens 
when you don’t give a man his proper name.’ It 'was a retort 
very characteristic of very much in him. 

More important in his impact upon history than any of the 
three of whom I have just written is a man who was com- 
pletely unknown, except in a narrow circle of his associates, 
till long after they had passed from the scene. Harry Hopkins 
attracted Mrs. Roosevelt’s notice by his social welfare work 
in New York, and she introduced him to her husband as one 
who might help him in his New Deal. A widower and in frail 
health, he gladly accepted hospitality in the White House 
during a sudden illness. Roosevelt found something particu- 
larly sympathetic ancNSbngenial in his mind and tempera- 
ment, and admitted him to an intimacy which perhaps no- 
one else who worked with him ever enjoyed. He stayed on, 
and his bedroom in the White House became his office. I 
have no direct knowledge of his work on America’s domestic 
problems and met him fii^st when the President, by a happy 
inspiration, sent him to London, eftrly in 1941, to make 
contact with Mr. Churchill and the British war effort. The 
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first picture of hin^ was graven indelibly on the memory by 
years of later association. 

Of rather more than piiddle height, with an emaciated 
body obviously wasted by ill-health, hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes, dishevelled tow hair, and clothes hanging loosely 
on his shrunken form, there was in him, even at the first 
sight, an inner fire — at once consuming and driving. There 
was something in his spirit which found an instant response in 
Mr. Churchill’s, and from then till the end of his chief’s life, 
so soon to be followed by his own, he was a man dedicated to 
one purpose. 

A few months later I was sent to Washington as head of 
the British Shipping Mission. America was then in the birth- 
pangs of her immense war effort, which fortunately preceded 
her actual entry as a belligerent. She was already the arsenal 
of freedom and what remained of resisting democracy. 
Washington was a scene of vast administrative transfor- 
mation and of the indescribable confusion that accompanies 
such a process. We all of us found, whatever the department 
with which we had primarily to deal, that the frontiers of its 
functions were uncertain and that all the most important' 
decisions required a higher authority — which could only be 
that of the President himself. No President, however, could 
alone deal with the problems which claimed his attention, 
with nothing between him and the host of Ministers, heads of 
departments and foreign representatives who needed his 
direction or his help. To all of us, certainly to all the British 
representatives there, whether military or civilian — and 
others too, Russians or Dutch or other Europeans, found 
the same — ^there was one central piv?5t in the vast machine: 
the frail, wasted figure in his office bedroom. Whenever 
there was a jam, a deadlock, it was to B[arry Hopkins that 
we turned. If it was necessary to see the President, it was 
through him that we made the approach; and if we had won his 
support, we knew that the issue^was already three parts won. 

Amid the incredible epmplexity of the supply problems of 
the time, Hopkins had an amazing faculty for disentangling 
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the main threads and keeping them firn^ly in his hands. I 
had myself to appeal to him frequently on the problems that 
arose from the shipping shortage. I never went to him with- 
out being amazed at the way in which, in complicated 
questions in which I was specialized, he had already pene- 
trated to the essentials. But‘I was only one of many, and all 
of us had the same experience. He discerned what was vital, 
remembered what was essential, was quickly persuaded if 
your case was good, put his finger instantly on any flaw. His 
decision was instant, his subsequent action prompt and 
effective, and his influence with the President then usually 
decisive. You would find him in his bedroom, with the ashes 
and remnants of half-smoked cigarettes, and a litter of 
papers about him. He had always just been dealing with a 
quite different problem and had another just ahead of him; 
but if you could not get him to deliver the goods it was in 
all probability your own fault, or a weakness in your case. 
His judgement of persons, as of issues, was quick and shrewd; 
and it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the extent to which 
the cumbrous machinery of Washington administration got 
from him both direction and momentum. 

It is illuminating to contrast his relationship to Roosevelt, 
with that of Colonel House to Woodrow Wilson. House was 
the cautious and suave diplomat, more concerned with 
political than administrative problems, much less direct in 
his methods. A friend of mine once asked him what he did 
when Woodrow Wilson expressed an opinion with which he 
did not agree. Did he put the contrary case? ‘Not often,’ said 
House. ‘I listen to what he says with a noncommittal 
comment, wait till dBlSbts occur to himself and then en- 
courage them.’ Harry Hopkins’ opinion was always definite 
and, while respectfully presented, was never concealed or 
postponed. The difference reflects the differences in both the 
two Presidents and the two advisers. Yet, in the end, there 
was a serious breach betwetti Wilson and House, but never 
a similar breach between Rooseveltr and Hopkins — though 
it is possible that, in the later years, Hopkins’ marriage (and 
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consequent departure from his room in the* White House), and 
the elaboration and consolidation of the American war 
machine, reduced his influence and made him less important 
in 1948 and 1944 than he had been in the two preceding years. 

I remember numerous instances in which Harry Hopkins 
proved his .quality and his influence, and my colleagues in 
other branches of the British supply organization could 
match them with many more. It was to him that I turned 
when I was unable at first to get the first batch of American 
ships for a hazardous military enterprise. It was on his advice 
that the President directed soon afterwards that the Ameri- 
can shipping administration should, from the comparatively 
small merchant marine then under its control, allot two 
million tons to the war effort. It was he who negotiated the 
appointment of Lewis Douglas to the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, in spite of the difficulties caused by his previous 
breach with,the President. When I presented him with the 
elaborate case on which I was basing the desperate appeal 
for aid in replenishing British oil stocks, he put his finger on 
the decisive figures, asked if I would personally vouch for 
them, and at once promised — and gave — his full support. 

Most vividly of all, however, do I remember the meeting 
with the President at which the crucial decision was taken 
to build eight million tons of merchant ships in 1942. In 1941 
the output was one million. The best professional advice was 
that this might perhaps be multiplied by three, or at the 
outside by four. I had discussed the position with him fully 
beforehand. He was convinced, as I was, that what was 
wanted was eight million tons, butneither of us could as 
confidently judge what was practic^le. We knew that, of 
those who were qualified and responsible, Howard Vickery 
(in charge of the shipbuilding section of the War Shipping 
Administration), was the most optimistic about America’s 
expansive capacity. At the decisive meeting with the Presi- 
dent there were, apart from Hopkins and myself, Vickery and 
his immediate chief. Admiral Land, who had grfeat technical 
experience and \yas more cautious in assessing the prospects. 
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At a well-chosen moment, when the need had been clearly 
demonstrated, Hopkins suggested to the President to ask 
Vickery what he could do. ‘If you order me to build eight 
millions, Mr. President, I will build them,’ he replied. ‘Then 
I do so order you,’ said the President. The actual output in 
1942 was in fact 70,000 tons above the eight millions. It 
sufficed, as we had judged, for the European war. When the 
entry of Japan enlarged the scale of both losses and need, it 
was easier to enlarge the building in 1948 from eight million 
to nineteen than it had been to enlarge it from one to eight. 
It was this miraculous expansion that made possible the later 
Allied war effort. • 

From time to time when one wished to see Harry Hopkins 
it was not to the White House but to a hospital that one had 
to go; for his spells of intense work were" punctuated with 
periods of incapacity from the wasting internal disease which 
seemed clearly destined to kill him, and did so when his job 
was done. Perhaps there was in his frailty an additional bond 
of sympathy with his chief, for never probably in the history 
of man have two men, so closely associated in a task on which 
man’s destiny was to turn, so nobly triumphed over physical 
infirmity. Each lived, and died, only for the work in hand; 
and each in four years achieved what few have achieved in a 
long lifetime — the one to die in sight of the harbour, the 
other, so soon after, as he furled his sails and dropped anchor 
in the harbour itself. 

Here then are four small vignettes from the crowded 
gallery of American ^yrtraits in my memory. How many 
others there are with whom I have had the particular kind of 
limited intimacy that grows from close association in con- 
structive work; Raymond Stevens, George Rublee, T. W. 
Lamont, Paul Cravath, Raymond Fosdick, Charles Howland, 
Howard Vickery, Lewis Douglas — to select only a few in the 
chronological sequence of my association with them! It is 
when I tunf to such memories that4ny hopes for the future 
are brighter. 
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COURAGE AND IMPROVISATION 


I t must remain for later generations to determine the placi 
of Franklin Roosevelt among the greatest figures o 
history; and tontemporary appreciations must com( 
mainly from compatriots. But the impact of his personality 
and policy on the future of other countries was so great tha 
some contributions to the materials upon which an authori 
tative biography will ultimately be written may perhaps b* 
made by foiyeign observers. There is indeed some advantag( 
in such contributions at this moment because of the different 
perspective in which the foreigner necessarily regards th< 
domestic and external aspects respectively of his policy. - 
My own qualifications for adding a few leaves to his laure 
wreath are limited. I first met the future President in 191 '; 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, handsome 
vital, in all the splendour of his youth before either the crue 
disability or the greater destiny of his later life could b( 
foreseen. Much later, when I happened to be in America a1 
the time of his first election in 1982 , I found that he was 
aware of what I was then writing and he invited me to spend e 
day with him to talk about the futme. A sudden attack oi 
influenza compelled him to cancel the appointment and ai 
engagement to lecture in England (which I was foolish enougl 
not to abandon) prevented a later meeting at that time; sc 
that in the event I never actually saw him between the twc 
wars. In the crisis of the submarine warfare, however, in 1941 , 
Mr. Chiurchill asked me to repretient the British Government 
in negotiating with An«erica for the allocation ctf ships to the 
war effort and ip putting the case for the enlargement of the 
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American merchant shipbuilding programpie to the maximum 
possible. Such a mission was obviously necessary and I believe 
that the suggestion as to the choice of myself to head it came 
from the President through the American Ambassador. In any 
case I met a cordial reception from him on my arrival, and 
found him ready to do everything that was possible and to 
see me whenever I wished. It is from my acquaintance with 
him in the three crucial years of my stay in Washington from 
1941 to 1948 that my personal impressions are derived. 

The first sight of him after twenty-four years showed, of 
course, a strikingly different figure from that of the young 
man of 1917. The athlete of the earlier war was now a cripple 
wheeled into the room or painfully supported by attendants. 
The black hair was now sparse and greying; the lines drawn 
by care and illness at once evident. But the conquest of his 
physical disability was more striking than its tragedy; and 
the first visual picture is unforgettable; the massive and 
majestic head; the leonine strength towering and triumphing 
over his crippling weakness; his gestures of glowing, exuber- 
ant, welcoming reception. 

Of many qualities the most outstanding was courage — 
courage in every sense, physical, political, moral and social. 

A sudden, crippling, irretrievable physical disaster in early 
manhood not only tests the character but will necessarily 
also develop and in some measure change it. It may break or 
soften the will; it may harden and strengthen it. The result 
may be a morose and querulous embitterment, not unwill- 
ingly parasitic; or it may be saintly resignation, a with- 
drawn life and a secluded occupation. Franklin Roosevelt was 
as far from the second*^ these alternatives as from the first. 
Sometimes, though more rarely, physical disability eyokes a 
fierce will, a continuing inner fight, and a relentless deter- 
mination to live, to the utmost limit of physical possibility, in 
the world of other men. 

Roosevelt fought his inrifer fight and won. He pursued 
the most public of careers, an4*''^fh ^ concentration 
helped by exemption from the normal^ distractions of 
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youth. His dynamic personality, his passionate will, his 
inexhaustible nervous energy, seemed even to draw extra 
strength from a sublimation of his physical infirmity. So far 
from falling back upon the meditative, introspective mood 
of the recluse, his manner became that of an exuberant 
extrovert, easily accessible, 'informally *friendly, frankly 
enjoying wit and humour (even the least subtle — perhaps 
especially the least subtle), welcoming any contest with his 
peers with a warrior’s zest. His will was hardened and tem- 
pered by his inner struggle; his political instinct sharpened 
by concentration of interest on the political environment. 
Having fought and won the hardest fight of all, why should he 
fear anything which a human foe or fate itself could threaten? 

If any sign remained of the inner conflict, it was not in 
any weakening but in a certain exaggeration of the qualities 
he displayed. Sometimes one seemed to detect a forced and 
unnatural note in his exuberance and gaiety — not so much 
that the mood was at the moment unreal but that it had been 
induced by previous effort. His apparent enjoyment of an 
anecdote was often more than it merited. In his easy accessi- 
bility to many who had little to offer he guarded his strength 
too little for what he alone could accomplish. One had, too, 
the impression that his manner of generous familiarity was 
perhaps a screen for an inner, and untouchable, reserve and 
an inner loneliness. Few men perhaps have been on Christian- 
name terms with so many and yet had so few really intimate 
friends. The lined and laughing face was perhaps a mask 
worn so long that it had become part of himself. 

His moral and social courage were no less than his physical. 
He was by heredity and tradition an aristocrat. He was by 
choice a tribune of the people. His domestic policy was a long 
assault upon the interest, the privileges, the prejudices of his 
class; and his opponents were the more bitter because their 
assailant was one of themselves. 

It is an interesting questiorf whether a radical reformer is 
more helped than hindered by having himself enjoyed the 
privileges he attacks. Roosevelt’s impelling purpose, like 
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Lloyd George’s in Great Britain a quarter erf a century before, 
was to ensure and enlarge the common rights of the common 
man. But to inspire him he had the 'Vision and the sympathy 
of the aristocrat, not the sense of burning injustice of one 
who had personally suffered from the privilege of others. He 
had the handicap as welj as the advantage of his own here- 
ditary background. But he was as immune to the reproaches 
of his own class as Lloyd George was to cajoleries and 
seductions. 

No situation could well have been a better field for the 
display of these qualities, and of the political courage in 
which they found expression, than the situation which con- 
fronted the newly elected President in the early spring of 
1938. For three and a half years, since the stock market crash 
of 1929, one country after another had suffered both econ- 
nomic depression and financial collapse. Disorganization of 
currencies, default on debts, a stoppage of worl4 trade, had 
spread unemployment in every industrial country except 
where it was counteracted by intensive armament manu- 
facture which brought its own even greater menace. In 
America prosperity was no longer ‘hoovering round the 
comer’ and the banking system of the country was 
breaking under the strain; one bank after the other was 
shutting its doors, and it looked as if few if any would escape 
bankruptcy. 

The new President was not daunted by either the magni- 
tude of the disaster or by the opposing views of orthodox 
advisers. He acted boldly, quickly, and on a large scale; and 
the following months reveal clearly his personality, his 
general outlook and the main piurpose of his policy, and not 
less his methods. 

His action comprised bank reform; a new economic policy 
(the New Deal); and currency manipulation. In the first of 
these there is general agreement that his action was wise and 
salutary. He not only started ‘the banking system again, but 
afterwards proceeded with some nqKih-needed permanent 
reforms. In the second what he did was, and remains, more 
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controversial; some of his measures were admittedly mis- 
taken and, after trial, were abandoned; much remains and the 
debate as to its merits will doubtless long continue. This is in 
the main a domestic issue, turning largely upon the special 
characteristics of the American economy, -and I do not now 
propose tp offer any reflections upon it. His later currency 
policy was, however, as important to other countries as his 
own, and on this some comments may be permissible, and 
even more upon the methods by which it was devised and 
pursued. 

To an exceptional degree the method was the man and 
made his policy. His great predecessor in the first World War, 
Woodrow Wilson, had been inflexible not only in purpose but 
in method. He was academic, doctrinaire, cold and reserved, 
shunning contact with strong personalities around him as if 
to preserve the integrity of his own mind. In all these respects 
Roosevelt presents a complete contrast. Equally courageous 
and persistent in his main purpose, he was opportunist and 
infinitely fiexible in his method. He would compromise — to 
achieve; he would take an indirect route — to arrive; he would 
stoop — to conquer. His methods were those of an uniquely 
skilled political organizer rather than an orderly adminis- 
trator. He would gather opinions freely and widely, with 
perhaps a bias against rather than in favour of the expert. He 
was suspicious of orthodox advice, feeling that it had done 
little to counter, and much to cause, the disaster he saw 
around him. A completely new situation required, he thought, 
a new treatment. He believed that only by actual experiment 
would the right treatment be founcj. He preferred the method 
of ‘trial and error*. He was by temperament, conviction, and 
in practice, a great ‘experimenter*. 

In much of what he did much could doubtless have been 
saved if he had accepted expert advice to ‘do it this way and 
not that*. But he had found that more often the experts* 
advice was ‘don*t do it at all*'*when what he wanted was, by 
the standard of his ovrtj. ultimate social objectite, indubitably 
right. He was .therefore always inclined to accept the advice 
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which promised the greatest and quickest result, with little 
regard to the eminence of the man who offered it — and then 
try it out; if he found it did not work, he could, he thought, 
give it up and try again. 

The method of ‘trial and error’ is, however, a very expen- 
sive one in such a problem as that of a currency; and the 
apparent result of the experiment is liable to be seriously 
misleading if the field of vision of the observer is mu6h more 
restricted than that of the effects of the policy. These dis- 
advantages are well illustrated in his dollar policy. 

Roosevelt saw clearly that the immediate cause of depres- 
sion and unemployment was that, under the deflationary 
movement of the past few years, prices had fallen below 
costs; and that recovery was only possible if they were above 
them, so that there would again be an incentive to production. 
To bring down costs below existing prices, involving as it 
must a cutting of wage rates, would be slow, wasteful and 
politically difficult. He therefore aimed at raising prices. He 
had a choice of method, either that of the recognized central 
banking technique or by direct action on the currency. He 
consulted a banking authority of eminence and influence. 
‘Can you raise prices and if so how?’ The answer was ‘Yes, 
within limits’ and the orthodox technique of ‘open market’ 
operations was explained to him. ‘How much and how soon?’ 
The answer seemed to him to promise too little and too late. 
He then consulted an agricultural economist with ideas of 
his own about currency manipulation. He was told that prices 
could be raised quickly and adequately by the simple and 
direct method of reducing the gold value of th^ dollar. This 
advice had important consequences throughout the world. 

In the spring of 1983 a great international conference was 
convened in London to attempt to remove the main obstacles 
to the restoration of international trade. Mr. Cordell Hull 
represented the United States. It quickly became evident 
that an essential condition was some agreement to limit the 
wildly fluctuating exchange values of the different currencies, 
and this in turn obviously involved some limitation on the 
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power of each couptry to tamper with its own currency. Some 
tentative plans were worked out and Mr. Cordell Hull con- 
sulted the President. The immediate answer was a veto upon 
any action which would limit the President’s power to raise 
prices by changing the gold value of the dollar. This reply 
destroyed whatever chances the Conference had of success, 
and events in Europe proceeded inexorably upon their fatal 
course. The President was at the time on holiday, without 
access to his normal advisers, and his instructions would seem 
to have been sent without adequate consideration of all their 
probable consequences. It may be, of course, that the Con- 
ference would have failed in any case, but as it is the res- 
ponsibility for its failure clearly rests with this decision. Mr. 
Cordell Hull at least can have been under no illusion, and 
returned a disappointed man. 

The President proceeded with his plans. Early in the 
following year the statutory gold value of the dollar was 
reduced. Henceforth America would pay more dollars for a 
given weight of gold. Some increase in American dollar prices 
resulted, but very little — much less than the percentage by 
which the dollar had been devalued. For the effect was 
necessarily to drive down gold prices throughout the world. 
This inflicted a new deflation upon all the countries which 
had in the immediately preceding years been painfully res- 
toring their currencies on a gold basis. It was an especially 
unfortunate moment for this to happen. One after the other 
most of the countries of Europe, which had gone through the 
initially painful process of re-linking their currencies to gold, 
had been slowly building up their trade. They were suc- 
ceeding, and in the year before the devaluation of the dollar 
all the economic indices showed a substantial improvement. 
While even the direct advantage to the American economy 
was less than had been hoped, it was thus secured at the 
expense of a greater loss to European countries, which in turn 
reacted to some extent adversely upon America herself. 

The fact is that, in world of currencies linked with gold, 
any policy which aims at changing the value of gold in 
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relation to commodities is essentially one yrhich needs to be 
treated internationally, not nationally. A policy of devalua- 
tion by one country is bound to haye an important effect on 
all other gold-currency countries. If the country embarking 
on this policy is qne, like America, which is of great impor- 
tance in the world’s economy, the external consequences are 
likely to be very serious. Indeed America could oiily achieve 
her purpose of raising her internal prices through devaluation 
by causing an increase in world dollar prices. And since her 
internal economy is greater in relation to her external trade 
than that of any other great country, the use of this instru- 
ment was like using a lever from the wrong end. Roosevelt 
had certainly not desired to inflict deflation on other coun- 
tries. It was, however, the inevitable result of using an inter- 
national instrument for a national purpose, of doing so in 
particularly unfavourable circumstances and of resorting to 
the experimental method in a problem for which it was 
especially unsuitable. 

It is certainly, indeed, in the sphere of currency policy 
that the defects of Roosevelt’s qualities, and of his ‘trial and 
error’ method, are most evident. A somewhat similar mistake 
was made with the other precious metal which is used as the 
basis of currencies, silver. To America, or to a small portion 
of America, silver is a mining product; to countries of the 
Far East, and especially China, it was the medium of ex- 
change. The artificial raising of the price of silver, under 
pressure from the silver States, was of very minor importance 
to the economy of America; but it imposed deflation upon 
China and plunged the country into a new depression. Seen 
from China (where I whs acting as a financial adviser in 1988 
and 1984), the disproportion between the results of the silver 
policy at this time in the producing country and those in 
which silver was the medium of exchange was tragic indeed. 

These are only, of course, the comments of a foreign 
observer, without inside knowledge of the domestic issues 
involved or of.all of the reasons which Vsd to the action taken. 
There is much doubtless to be arguei on the other side, and 
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all that then ha^{>ened is not only past history but is separ- 
ated from the present by much more important events. I have 
referred to the currency .questions of 1938, not so much for 
their intrinsic importance, bubbecause the way in which they 
were handled illustrates the ‘trial and error’ method of a 
great experimenter, which sometimes too expensively, but 
often with ^eat success, was used also in a later period. 

The world was soon dominated by the German menace, 
which became more obvious after the purge of 1984 and the 
subsequent murder of Dolfuss, and after the unopposed re- 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1986 Hitler seemed already 
likely, to an observer of discernment, to develop to a greater 
aggressive strength than the two great Western Powers of 
Europe could control. It was in the next decade that Roose- 
velt’s qualities of political insight, foresight and courage, and 
the capacity for skilful handling of difficult political forces, 
were to find their supreme expression. 

Roosevelt was, with Winston Churchill, one of the two 
men in great position who saw first, and most clearly, what 
Hitlerism was likely to bring, and one of the first, in his own 
country, to realize that America’s resources would need to 
be thrown into the balance if freedom was to be preserved 
even in America. It was for over two years uncertain whether 
or not this could be achieved without the actual entry of 
America as a belligerent, and Roosevelt in 1940, as Woodrow 
Wilson in 1916, held out the prospect of continued neutra- 
lity. In the following year he had the extremely difficult task 
of giving enough help to save the Allies from disaster without 
crossing the line beyond which he could not rely on the 
support of either Congress or the* American people. The 
country as- a whole beyond question desired the Allies to win, 
and, especially after the fall of France and the Battle of 
Britain, had an intense sympathy with Britain’s struggle, 
and increasingly desired to give what help was practicable — 
short of what would bring the danger of being involved as a 
belligerent. But public,opinion had been sadly ^istaught as 
to the character and consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, 
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and isolationist, or semi-isolationist, forces were still strong. 
It is probable that throughout 1940, and perhaps until the 
actual attack on Pearl Harbour, the ^najority of Congress, and 
possibly of the nation, would have rejected any measure 
which seemed likely to result in war. Mr. Hoover and Colonel 
Lindbergh were touring and* exhorting the country against 
unneutral action, and aid which would be regarded as 
unneutral by Germany — the former supporting his case by 
arguing that Germany was bound to lose even if America 
gave us no aid, and the latter by arguing that Germany 
was so strong that she was bound to win anyhow. This some- 
what illogical basis of their united efforts did not seem to 
disturb them or weaken their influence. Roosevelt, undevia- 
ting in his main purpose of securing the defeat of Nazism,^ 
and an opportunist of unequalled skill in his method, went 
step by step, just as far as he thought he could at the moment. 
Each measure successfully carried through became a step- 
ping-stone for the next, and the whole policy was timed and 
directed, with skilful assistance from his own speeches and 
talks, towards the realization by the public of the menace of 
Hitlerism to America herself. 

I found it a fascinating experience to watch, from a point 
'of vantage, for a time as Chairman of the North American 
Supply Committee in London and then as head of the 
British Shipping Mission at Washington, the way in which 
the President trod delicately along his dangerous, tortuous 
and difficult path. First came the ‘destroyer’ deal, which 
after some resultant shock was successfully absorbed. Then 
came the ‘Lend-Lease’ Act, the most ‘unsordid’ measure in 
financial history, as Mf. Ohurchill termed it. From the mom- 
ent of the passage of this Act until the conclusion of hostilities, 
during the period of America’s neutrality as of her belli- 
gerency, the goods and services supplied by one country to 
the other — ^immensely more, of course, from America to 
Great Britain than vice vers* — were in effect supplies with- 
out charge. Ijf, when the war was o^ier. Great Britain was 
left, as she was, the only one of the Allied countries with a 
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heavy financial debt to the others, this was because of her ex- 
penditure before the Lend-Lease Act and after hostilities had 
ceased. For the intervening period of four years the account 
was wiped clean with a completeness, and on a scale, to 
which there is no analogy in history. The facilities given for 
the repair of ships, including warships, the rapidly extended 
use allowed to be made of the new Lend-Lease provision of 
supplies and munitions of all kinds, the skilful and ingenious 
arrangements for the despatch of an American force to Ice- 
land, were steps along the same path. 

One further measure, not less ingenious, very greatly 
helped in the sphere of shipping and supplies with which I 
was myself particularly concerned. It was still illegal under 
the Neutrality Act, which remained in force until America 
became a belligerent in December, for any American ship to 
enter belligerent zones, these zones being defined by the 
President. This still left it possible to send American ships to 
non-belligerent zones which British ships would otherwise 
have to serve, or to transfer them temporarily to British flag 
and management. For a time assistance was given in this 
way, but when shipping assistance on a much greater scale 
became necessary, as it did in the spring of 1941, this was 
obviously not enough. The President then had a very in- 
genious idea. Suez and Alexandria were ports of Egypt, 
formally a neutral country. He therefore left passage up the 
Red Sea to them outside his definition of belligerent zones. 
Henceforth American ships, with the American flag and 
crews, could carry any form of supplies required by the large 
British expeditionary force in Egypt and North Africa; there 
was thus ample scope for all the shi^s America could supply. 

There were of course moments when it seemed that perhaps 
the President might have gone a little further, or a little more 
quickly, without losing the support of a country which, under 
his leadership, was becoming rapidly more conscious of what 
was involved in the struggle. But no representative in America 
of sorely-pressed GreaJ Britain could judge (pearly in the 
agonizing anxiety of {hat time. In retrospect the skill. 
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courage and inflexible purpose are evident, however gradual 
and tortuous the methods adopted in pursuing it. No English- 
man, certainly none who was in Washington in that terrible 
year of 1941, can fail for the rest of his days to be humbly 
grateful that the occupant of the White House was then 
President Roosevelt, with .his passionate hatred of Nazi 
tyranny, his unrivalled skill in threading the maze of 
political and legal difficulties, his matchless power in mobi- 
lizing America’s resources. Aided by his intimate friend, the 
frail and emaciated Harry Hopkins, equal to him in courage 
and ardent devotion to the cause, and like him destined to be 
a victim of the war, he chose always the most ambitious 
programme, and the most constructive personality and most 
rapid methods to realize it. 

The shipping record, with which I was myself most closely 
acquainted, is an illustration in one field of what he achieved 
in several. The American merchant fleet in the spring of 1941 
was comparatively small, but within a few week's he ordered 
2,000,000 tons to be put into the war effort. For the greater 
part of the time between the two wars American ship- 
building had almost stopped — in ten years, except for some 
tankers, only two or three ocean-going cargo ships had been 
built. Though there had been some building in the late 
’thirties, it was still on a comparatively modest scale — the 
actual output for 1941 itself was about a million tons. The 
general professional opinion was that it might be possible to 
multiply this by about three, but scarcely more, at least in 
any near future. There was one man, however, Howard 
Vickery, who had a more optimistic opinion of America’s 
expansive capacity; and it was his opinion the President 
accepted. Eight million tons were ordered, and built,. in 1942; 
and, when the scale of the war was enlarged by Japan’s entry, 
no less than nineteen million tons in 1948. Demand the 
almost .impossible, and you will get it, was Roosevelt’s 
guiding principle in this as in«other matters. 

Roosevelt, if he had not everything,^had what was essential 
to mobilize the full resources of America for war to the 
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utmost of her potential strength. It was not done by any 
perfection of administrative organization at Washington. In 
this, indeed, the President’s methods showed the defects of 
his qualities. The functions he assigned to different depart- 
ments were often ill-defined and overlapping. The heads of 
two, or three, or more, departments would" each claim, and 
with some justification, the same administrative responsi- 
bility. A new executive order giving authority to one depart- 
ment would be made without clearly cancelling a similar, or 
overlapping, authority already given to another. This some- 
times gave a convenient facility of manceuvre between two 
or three rather difficult Ministers or officials; but it was a 
method more suitable to political than to administrative 
organization, and it necessarily led to much personal and 
departmental fric,tion. Or a decision on policy would be taken 
rather hastily on an ex parte statement submitted by one 
department without consulation with another obviously 
affected by it. When the second protested, the decision might 
be amended without adequate consideration of its impact on 
the first, and so on. It was an application of the ‘trial and 
error’ method in a sphere in which it was particularly expen- 
sive in friction and waste. Committees would be hastily con- 
stituted with inadequately thought out terms of reference 
and would be left to dwindle into futility instead of being 
quickly killed when they ceased to be useful. Washington, to 
an official arriving fresh from a war administration which 
had been gradually hammered into shape by two years of war 
experience, had an appearance of chaos and confusion, 
which was liable to give a most misleading impression of 
what was really happening in the «coiuntry. I had had the 
same experience in 1917, and happily when the experience 
was repeated remembered how surprised I had before been 
to find that, after two months of what seemed like time- 
wasting confusion at the capital, things were really moving 
in the great centres of production at a rapid pace and on a 
great scale. In truth, the mobilization of America’s resources 
does not depend only upon departmentalism in' Washington. 
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General instructions on policy are of course required from 
there, and administrative confusion there does of course 
entail some waste and delay; but, within the scope and 
direction of general policy, the great bulk of practical organi- 
zation goes on elsewhere. What is required above all is 
inspiration, leadership, broad policy and determination in 
pursuing it, in the Chief Executive of the State. All these 
Roosevelt provided supremely. The dynamic personality, the 
passionate will, the seemingly inexhaustible nervous energy, 
the bold and ambitious conception, at the centre of power, 
were immensely more important ^han detailed adminis- 
trative defects; and they achieved the miracle of America’s 
production, and the creation, in three years, of the most 
mighty armed force the world has ever seen. 

The fact is, though it is not easy for one with the pro- 
fessional deformation of a civil servant to acknowledge, that 
there are considerable disadvantages in starting a war with 
an organization elaborately and completely organized for the 
quite different tasks of peace. It is not easily adaptable, and 
its very efficiency, and the trained competence and pro- 
fessional pride of its officials, make adaptation, and the 
absorption into positions of adequate authority of those with 
indispensable experience from outside, more difficult. Some 
confusion at the start is not too big a price to pay for the 
fluidity and elasticity in organization which the novel prob- 
lems of a war of an unanticipated character require. The 
results in America were perhaps better on the whole after six 
months than if, from the beginning, the administration had 
been apparently more adequate for its task. The very defects 
helped improvisation ahd decentralization, both of which 
were essential for the full mobilization of resources through 
so vast a country. 

It was Roosevelt’s destiny first to effect greater social and 
economic changes in his country than any of his predecessors, 
and then to be the greatest of war leaders; to bring his nation 
out of the slough of despond, and then out of the valley of the 
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shadow. He died 051 the crest of victory and on the eve of 
embarking on the third great venture of his life, that of 
leading the world in the creation of a peace system — which 
would perhaps have been the most difficult of all his great 
tasks. He died a little before, and not like Woodrow Wilson a 
little after, the end of the war in which he had been a main 
architect of victory. To history, and perhaps for himself, he 
was, by comparison, felix opportunitate mortis. We may well 
regret that he should not have gathered the fruits of his 
victory — and had the chance of succeeding in the ultimate 
purpose in which Woodrow Wilson so tragically failed. But it 
was he, as history will recognize, who made success possible 
for those who followed him. He paid the price for his work, 
as Wilson did, with his life. But his heart was not broken 
before the end. 

There are spots on the sun. If we will know the whole 
truth, they ipust not be ignored, though it needs darkened 
and strong glasses to perceive them. But what are sun-spots 
to the race of men who draw life, and happiness, and strength 
from the radiance of the sun itself? 



IMPRESSIONS FROM FRANCE 


I t is painful, but salutary, for those of us who took part 
in the embittered controversy that followed the first 
world war As to policy towards Germany, to recall and 
re-examine the views we then held, in the light of subsequent 
events. We may still believe, as I do, that in the first years after 
the war Great Britain was right, as against France, in striving 
to limit the demand for reparations to a definite and practic- 
able total; and to increase the Weimar Republic’s chances 
of transforming Germany into a democratic and pacific state 
by a magnanimous policy of conciliation and concession. 
But in retrospect we shall nearly all, I believe, come to the 
conclusion that those who stood for this policy continued 
to advocate it long after it had become impracticable .and 
dangerous. It was not only in 1988 that what may have been 
at first wise conciliation had become fatal ‘appeasement’ of a 
country whose course was irrevocably set. It was not, indeed, 
only in 1986, when the neutralized Rhineland was invaded 
that resistance, not concession, was needed. The date from 
which a firmer policy was appropriate was earlier than this, 
earlier perhaps in the light of later evidence even than the 
advent of Hitler to power in 1988. As to how much earlier, 
and whether the British policy could have been successful 
if French co-operation,^ could have been secured from the 
first, we may still be doubtful. But we shall all of us, I think, 
now look with a different eye on the protagonists of French 
policy at the time, especially Clemenceau and Poincar^, and 
feel the need for a new reassessment in Anglo-Saxon thought 
of their place in the inter- war evolution of European history. 

The stattire of Clemenceau in particular grows in the 
perspective of later events. Maynard .Keynes’ classic 
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description at the. Peace Conference, through which he is 
best known in Great Britain and America, is both incomplete 
and unjust. Clemenceau. can be better seen in his self- 
revealing apophthegms and perhaps best of all in his great book 
Grandeurs et Mishes d'une Victoire. He was the incarnate 
wUl of France to win and to reap the fruits of victory. As 
inflexible as Woodrow Wilson, he had a narrower range of 
vision and ambition, a more concentrated purpose, and a 
certain cynical realism, which withered both idealism and 
illusions. But, if cynical, he was not inhumane nor, by the 
standard of contemporary or succeeding spokesmen of 
France, immoderate in his demands. Those who regard him 
as the apostle of a Carthaginian peace will do well to read 
his passionate controversy with Foch and Poincar^ who had 
wished to impose an alien domination *on the Germans of 
the Rhineland. If he was obsessed during the Conference by 
the menace pf a resurgent Germany, his apprehensions have 
been justified by what has happened since. I shall, however, 
now- attempt no general assessment of his policy or place 
in history but only contribute a few personal impressions 
and anecdotes. 

Clemenceau was of tougher material, physical, mental, 
mor€d, than any of the statesmen of his time. I remember 
that in the course of the Peace Conference — he was seventy- 
seven years of age at the time — he found that his officials 
were unable to settle some tiresome point with the British 
Treasury. He said he would go to London himself and 
ordered a destroyer. There was a winter gale in the Channel 
and he was thrown heavily against the side of the ship. He 
did his business and returned. When fte got back to Paris, 
and only then, he said, ‘You’d better get a doctor: I’ve 
broken a rib.’ About the same time he was shot by a would- 
be assassin; the bullet stayed in him till the end of his days. 
I saw him shortly afterwards, presiding over a meeting of 
the ‘Big Four’. He looked morl like a corpse than a living 
person: but he had a copaplete mastery of the ipeeting. 

The tales told, of him usually reflect a caustic wit with a 
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distinctive flavour all its own. When there was an attempt 
to steer a way between the rival claims for the Presidency 
of the Republic by choosing a noi\entity, a particular person 
whom it would be unkind to name was for a time canvassed 
widely. But pepple began to say that really he was too 
stupid. This came to the candidate’s ears and he illustrated 
the truth of the charge by complaining to his old colleague 
Clemenceau, ‘On dit gue je suis trop stupide: apris tout je ne 
suis plus stupide qu'un autre.*’ ^Quel autre?* was the merciless 
answer. He had no illusions about his colleagues in his own 
Cabinet. ‘Why should it be my fate to have as my Minister 
of Finance the only Jew in France ‘Who knows nothing of 
finance?’ Asked why he did not get Ministers of better 
quality, he replied, ‘Geese, not eagles, saved the Capitol.’ 
When he started on his eastern travels after being rejected 
himself ^for the Presidency, he stopped in Egypt and, seeing 
the crocodiles on the Nile, his remark was, ‘How they 
remind me of politicians in Paris: they open their mouths 
so wide.’ Arrived in India he was shown the vast new Baker- 
Lutyens buildings at New Delhi and stood silently gazing at 
them for a time. ‘What do you think of them. Monsieur le 
President?’ asked the British officer accompanying him. 
‘What a magnificent ruin they will make!’ 

These anecdotes of course illustrate only one side of his 
character. At the heart of it was a passionate patriotism, 
shown throughout his long life, and a capacity for a saeva 
indignatio against injustice, best illustrated by his inter- 
vention in the Dreyfus case. With a relentless concentration 
on his purpose he fought all who opposed it with ferocity. 
At the same time he was capable of the deepest emotion and 
the tenderest sentiment — especially for the poilu sent into 
battle for France. The favourite respite for this old man in 
the middle seventies from the intense labours and anxieties 
of his war leadership was to go to the front and mix with the 
soldiers in the trenches. Oh one such visit a poilu was hit 
mortally in^front of his trench; Clemenceau scrambled up 
and went to the lad’s side, who as he died tore up a few 
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violets and gave them to his chief with last words of devotion 
to him and to France. The old man embraced him with tears 
and said, ‘These violets sjiall be with me till I die.’ They were 
found, carefully cherished, at his death eleven years later. 

But the old ‘Cabinet-breaker’ was a fierce fighter and a 
fierce hater. Of the two other French statesmen to whom I 
will turn next it is evident that he hated Poincar^ and 
despised Briand. Poincard was, with some interruptions, the 
dominant political power in France in the years which 
immediately preceded the first World War and in the 
decade that followed it. The crucial issue of policy between 
Great Britain and France, on which turned the immediate 
fate of Germany and ultimately perhaps the future peace of 
the world, might be suitably dramatized in the clash of two 
personalities, his and Lloyd George’s. The clash of tempera- 
ment between the Celt of genius and the rigid, precise, 
stubborn Lorrainer was as great as between the two national 
policies for which they stood; and public controversies were 
further exacerbated by intense mutual personal dislike. The 
deadlock was not relieved till Lloyd George was replaced by 
Bonar Law in 1922 and Poincar6 by Briand in 1924. Lloyd 
George, though handicapped by his electoral appeal in 1918 
and by the new Parliament of that year, devoted his efforts 
to limiting German reparation to a moderate and clearly 
defined total, and to a policy of conciliation designed to give 
the new Weimar Republic the best possible chance of con- 
verting Germany into a pacific and truly democratic country. 
Poincar^ was from the first completely sceptical of any such 
policy. He was opposed to the retention of the Rhineland 
by Germany. He bitterly, and not unfiaturally, resented the 
fact that the provision of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
secured the Rhineland for Germany, remained irrevocable 
although the consideration which had induced France to 
accept it, the promise of a pact of guarantee by the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain, was not fulfilled. He attempted to secure, 
by an externally proFoked movement of separation from 
within the Rhineland, a reversal of the Treaty decision. He 
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was determined, at least, to exploit to the full every clause 
of the Treaty which justified either the greatest payment of 
reparation or occupation in case of default. His occupation 
of the Ruhr, on the ground or pretext of a failure of coal 
deliveries, had the double purpose of exacting more reparation 
and of reducing the potential strength of Germany, and of 
the two motives the second was probably the more important 
in his mind. His policy was reversed in the French Election 
of 1924, when the electorate voted against ‘Poincar^-la- 
guerre’, and put his great rival and opponent Briand into 
office. But he dominated French policy long enough, with 
his further term of office from 1926 on, to destroy the 
chances, if they ever existed, of establishing the strength of 
the Weimar regime by concessions. His return to a dominant 
influence over French foreign policy was an incidental result 
of his recall to office to deal with the digringolade of the 
French franc, and of the great prestige which he naturally 
acquired by the successful solution of that problem. 

On the actual issue of policy most Englishmen, reviewing 
the course of events in retrospect, and in the light of later 
evidence and developments, will probably either modify their 
original views or retain them, as I do, with somewhat greater 
diffidence and with at least greater respect for Poincare’s 
opposing point of view. My present purpose, however, is 
only to appreciate and illustrate his personal characteristics 
as they affected the history of the time. 

Poincare was the first President of the Reparation Com- 
mission in Paris in 1920, and I was its first General Secretary. 
Sitting by him day by day and working closely with him 
and his principal collaborators, I had an opportunity of 
studying his personality from close quarters. He was 
certainly one of the most remarkable men I have ever known 
in public affairs. Within the range of his knowledge and 
interests, his mind was the most perfect frictionlessly 
working machine I have evei seen. His knowledge was vast 
and detailed^ his memory impeccable, his industry super- 
human. Every fact he knew (one is inclined to say ‘ever 
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knew’) was classified and docketed in his mind, ready for 
immediate use. His mental reactions were instantaneous and 
precise. He is the only me^n I have ever known who, at any 
moment, on any subject within his wide range, could make 
a speech, logically developed, exact in phrasing, fortified 
with every fact and figure, whibh could be taken down in 
shorthand and reprinted without revision in the most 
exacting quarterly magazine or official report. The rapidity 
of his mind was no less striking. I could feel acutely, as I 
sat beside him, his mental agony as one or another member 
on the Commission began a lengthy, and more or less woolly, 
argument. Poincar^ knew the general policy which he was 
going to advocate before he began; he knew the end of each 
sentence after the first two words; he discerned the general 
course of the argument after the first two minutes; and then 
he had to sit in controlled misery while the theme was 
slowly unfolded for another quarter of an hour. His Chef de 
Cabinet told me that when he looked through the shorthand 
reports of his speeches in the French Chamber before they 
went to the printer he never needed to revise a word; they 
were always as precise in grammar and phrasing as in their 
facts and figures. He also told me of a very characteristic 
bit of office technique. Most Ministers like an oral exposition 
of the questions on which they have to give decisions, as a 
supplement, if not a substitute, for a written document. 
Not so Poincar^. No secretary or adviser could ever state a 
case as quickly as Poincar4 could grasp it. He demanded 
each day a written list of every question for decision, with 
a space for him to write a ‘Out’ or ‘Non’ or other terse and 
final comment. This too had the advantage, which he always 
sought, of entailing the least possible personal contact with 
anyone. 

His industry was phenomenal; his nervous strength 
apparently inexhaustible. Despatches were placed before 
him from every Minister, from^ innumerable officials, jfrom 
Ambassadors or Consuls all over the French JFmpire. He 
apparently read them all and forgot nothing. He was once 
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posed with a problem which, for a moment, but only for a 
moment, seemed to baffle him. His doctor told him that he 
really must take some exercise. Wliat could he do? He played 
no game, enjoyed no sport, hated to walk. He hated above 
all things boredom and waste of time, and each of these 
forms of exercise meant both. He found a characteristic 
solution. He arranged to be massaged — in such a posture as 
would allow him to read his offlcial papers during the 
process. He was accustomed each week-end, after six days 
of long hours and intensive work in his office, to go into his 
constituency in the country, drive over bumpy roads all 
Sunday and deliver a long speech at each stopping place. 
One of his colleagues, Henri de Jouvenel, who sometimes 
accompanied him on these occasions told me that he once 
attempted to remonstrate. ‘You have been motoring all day 
for eleven hours and making as many speeches. I, who am 
many years younger than yourself (Poincar^ was over sixty 
at the time), am absolutely worn out though I’ve had nothing 
to do except sit in the car with you. Aren’t you tired?’ 
‘Tired,’ said Poincar^, ‘I’ve heard people say they’re tired, 
but I don’t know what it is. I’ve never been tired.’ 

He was indeed a tireless, perfect machine, as efficient for 
the definite task, as unadaptable for any other, as cold and 
as inhuman. Short, spare and wiry, grey and dapper in 
appearance, he was in manner formal and precise; courteous 
and correct but never genial; meticulous, pedantic, legalistic 
and frigid. Even when he most desired to be hospitable the 
first sensation on meeting him was a chill down the spine. 
His incisive and precise speech killed all conversation except 
argument. His manner killed all emotions except respect or 
anger. His own deep feeling on public issues was under an 
iron control, which I only knew to have once been broken. 
It was when a French ex-official of the Reparation. Com- 
mission, who had later become a Deputy, attacked his policy 
in the Chamber and used information he had acquired in his 
former offic^. Then Poincare’s control suddenly broke and 
he was only with difficulty restrained by those near him 
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from physical assault. The passion which so rarely escaped 
only gave at other times a kind of cold ferocity to his 
argument. 

The well-known aphorism of Lloyd George, ‘Poincar^ 
knows everything and understands nothing; Briand under- 
stands everything and knows nothing,’ is not quite accurate, 
though it throws an illuminating light on all the three men 
concerned, and their reactions to each other. It would be 
more correct to say that Poincar^ had a vast store of exact 
knowledge, and understood what he knew so far as it could 
be understood without illumination from what was outside 
it. What he did not know exactly, he did not know at all. 
For him it did not exist. His facts and his ideas were like 
sharp flints, gathering no moss, susceptible to no external 
impact, cutting through all the softer matter they en- 
countered. For him a gold mark was a gold mark, and what- 
ever affected the value of the actual German mark was 
merely irrelevant or an example of Germany’s perfidy and 
intrigue. The Treaty gave France the right to so many gold 
marks and these he would have; if not he would take in 
military occupation, and therefore in extra security for 
France, what he failed to get in cash; he was a lawyer with 
his brief and would not look beyond it. Impeccable in 
personal integrity, austere and un-exacting in his own life, 
he was a patriot Shylock, exacting for his country the last 
ounce of flesh and blood, whatever the consequences for his 
relations with his Allies or the ultimate future of Eiy^ope 
and the world. 

All these characteristics were expressed in his Ruhr policy 
and in his attendant negotiations wi^h his Allies. Those who 
defend his action — and there are probably more Anglo- 
Saxons who would do so now than there were at the time — 
say with some justice that neither Germany, nor indeed 
Great Britain and America, could have been induced to 
modify their previous attitudes Sufficiently to make possible 
the Dawes settlement (which at least gave France some 
reparation and provided Europe with a few years’ respite 
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from chaos, though at a tremendous ultimate cost), unless 
France had given an unquestionable demonstration both of 
her strength and her determination, 'll fallait passer par id.’ 
But if Poincar^ could create the conditions for a settlement 
favourable to France he could not himself settle. He could 
achieve a strong bargaining position, but he could not then 
bargain; he was as uncompromising, and with similar con- 
sequences, as Woodrow Wilson in his very different policy. 
One of his ablest and closest collaborators, M. Seydoux, once 
said to me, ‘There is no one like Poincar^ for getting up 
steam in the engine, but he can’t stop at the platform.’ 

Such was Poincar^; formal, frigid, unmagnetic; an exact, 
scrupulous, and conscientious lawyer; pursuing his course 
like a horse with blinkers who sees clearly ahead, but looks 
-neither to right nor left. This was the man who was President 
of the French Republic in the fatal year 1914; who over- 
threw Briand when he was at the Conference of Cannes in 
1921; who broke the Bankers’ Committee and with it all 
hope of an early settlement of reparations in 1922; who 
entered the Ruhr in the following January; who after being 
beaten in 1924 returned in 1926 to restore the French 
currency, to reverse or hamper M. Briand’s policy of Locarno 
and Geneva; who witnessed before he fell in 1929 the onset 
of the great world depression, from which such momentous 
results were to follow after his retirement from public life 
and his death in 1980. 

Briand, his great rival and opponent at home as Lloyd 
George was across the Channel, was as different from Poin- 
care in person, temperament, policy, talents and methods 
of work as it is possible*' for two men to be. Stout, stooping, 
careless in dress, lazy or lethargic in body and in mind, 
except when roused by a great occasion; he had flair, without 
profound knowledge; magnetism without industry; eloquence 
without exactitude. Though his early record would certainly 
have suggested no such latei' destiny, he became the apostle 
of conciliation with Germany, of ,friendship with Great 
Britain, of the internationalism of Locarno; the Pact of 
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Paris, the League of Nations, and the United States of 
Europe. He was perhaps the greatest orator of his day. 
Lloyd George may have, had a more magnetic appeal to a 
popular audience of his own country, but he could not cast 
an equal spell upon hardened official .delegates at an 
Assembly of many nations. Viviani had perhaps a more 
beautiful voice than any living orator, and used it with an 
unmatched technical skill; but his arguments were usually 
more persuasive when they were imperfectly understood, 
when the audience allowed themselves to be lulled into un- 
critical acceptance by the sensuous pleasure of listening to 
a form of music unequalled of its kind. Mr. Churchill’s time 
was still to come; he was to prove superior in inspiring 
phrase and in wit, but at his height his eloquence was that 
of one who was ‘even more a man of action than an orator; 
it had flashes from the facets of a diamond rather than a 
blend of sonorous voice and personal magnetism. His 
eloquence was the flower of a personality, great in itself 
and in action, greater than any oral expression of it. Briand, 
however, was essentially and above all the orator, greater 
when he spoke than when he framed or executed his policy. 
The verdict on his statesmanship will depend upon history’s 
judgement of the whole of the international policy with 
which his name is associated, as its advocate rather than 
its originator. The sincerity of his convictions seemed un- 
questionable when he spoke, and in his later years even at 
other times; though he seemed rather a late convert to a 
religion than one who had at last found the opportunity to 
give expression to long matured convictions. At least, how- 
ever, from the time of his close association with the League 
he was a consistent and powerful supporter of the policies 
of pacification and conciliation. 

As an orator he was supreme. His sonorous and musical 
bass (in contrast with Viviani’s tenor) was a perfect medium 
for the emotions and ideas he Vished to convey, and it gave 
a depth to the Freno^ language which, with, all its glitter 
and brilUance, it usually lacks with other speakers. In great 
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crises he felt as deeply as he spoke, and jtransmitted what 
he felt in an unmistakably responsive sympathy with his 
audience; all his art and oratory seemed, too, to reflect an 
underlying wisdom, political insight and a core of reasoned 
policy, and was illumined by flashes of wit. His relationship 
with those who heard him Was a reciprocal one; he took 
from them as well as gave to them, and he was at his best 
when speaking to an intelligent, and responsible, audience. 
He spoke without notes or verbal preparation, inspired as 
he proceeded by the responsive enthusiasm around him. 
Like other great orators he seemed to grow, even in physical 
stature, as he spoke, his massive figure and shaggy leonine 
head, hunched and bowed as he began, acquiring majesty 
with the development of his theme. No one who heard it 
will ever forget his speech of welcome to the Assembly for 
Herr Stresemann, when Germany entered the League. His 
audience, international and responsible, was deeply sensible 
of the historic importance of the occasion (which indeed 
seemed much greater at the time than it proved to be a 
little later), and out of their collective emotion he drew an 
inspiration which raised his eloquence to its supreme height. 
He was carried then to the limit of what the occasion and 
his audience demanded, without overstepping it into excess 
or anti-climax. 

There were indeed times, though this was not one, when 
he was carried too far by the impetus of his own oratory 
and the response of his listeners. I remember the time when 
he rose in the Assembly to defend the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. He argued eloquently, and with the visible 
sympathy of a large proportion of his audience, that France’s 
intention was essentially pacific. His success inspired him to 
elaborate his theme further than he had probably intended. 
He gave a brief r^sum^ of the general course of French 
history, which seemed increasingly strange to those who had 
not under the spell of his oratory forgotten all the wars of 
France, and gummed it all up in tl^e phrase, effet, la 
France c'est la paix.' I was so interested myself that I sent 
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for the verbatim copy of the text which was to be inserted 
in next morning’s official report. But the French Delegation 
had been before me. The p^.ssage I wished so much to read 
was represented by a blank. There was left only what he 
had intended to say, before the speU of his own oratory 
carried him to the further flights of imagination which 
would hardly win as much sympathy from the reader as 
from the listener. More commonly, however, his speeches 
remained powerful and persuasive even when they were 
read without the compelling influence of his person and 
presence. He had magnetism, as every great orator has, but 
it was not merely physical or facile; it had an intellectual 
quality and an appeal to the deepest emotions that are inter- 
twined with genuine convictions. 

Briand died in March 1932 and was given a public funeral 
by the French Government. As the procession passed along 
the Champs Elys4es another, and very different, man who 
had in his day occupied a position of power and fame which 
equalled that of a Prime Minister, lay dead by his own hand 
in the bedroom of a Paris apartment. I will here describe the 
scene as it was told to me at first hand by a French friend 
who witnessed it, because, though it has perhaps little rele- 
vance except the coincidence of dates and places, it not only 
reflects the mutability of human fortunes, but throws an 
incidental sidelight on the psychology of French officials. 
Ivar Kreuger, the Swedish financier, was by far the most 
remarkable of the adventurers of the inter-war period. 
With great financial and intellectual ability he combined 
adventurous courage and astonishing constructive genius; it 
was only discovered after his death that some of his most 
ambitious schemes were founded, at least in their later stages, 
on fraud. He built up a vast match-making concern and 
extended its markets with the aid of large loans to the 
Governments of a number of shialler countries who gave 
concessions in return. These financial operations yrere on an 
immense scale and the loans were in some cases a substantial 
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factor in the national finances of the qountries concerned. 
They .were interdependent and interlocking. Together, while 
the conditions were favourable, they gave him an immense 
fortune and a personal power perhaps never equalled by any 
individual financier holding no ofiicial position; but they 
were so related that seriou's disaster anywhere might bjring 
the whole vast structure crumbling down. I do not know 
whether the system could in any case have been kept going 
indefinitely, or whether an element of fraud had in fact begun 
to creep in at an early stage. But when the world economic 
depression was followed by a general financial collapse, it was 
inevitable that some of Kreuger’s principal debtors should 
default and that this should undermine his general financial 
stability and that of all the ventures dependent on him. Many 
of these were essentially remunerative in 'themselves. Many 
of the loans were also sound, under normal world conditions, 
and genuinely constructive in character, comparing very 
favourably in this respect with the loans issued by many of 
the principal issuing houses in the world, and indeed with 
some directly sponsored or encouraged by Governments. 
Kreuger was faced with the prospect of an immediate crash 
(which might be permanently averted if he could tide over the 
immediate future by securing new money and if the world was 
successful in finding an early solution to the general crisis). 
But he had no collateral sound enough at the time to enable 
him to get the new money he required. His personal prestige 
was very high, his good faith unquestioned, but this would 
not suffice if he disclosed his real position. In these circum* 
stances he resorted to fraud and forgery, and was the better 
able to do so because his reputation stood so high that the 
great and reputable financial house to which he applied 
omitted the normal precautions which would have been auto- 
matically taken in the case of a humbler borrow;er. He 
succeeded at the moment and all went apparently well 
through the winter of IfilSl. But he himself knew the 
facts; he ]i;new by March 1982 tjkat the world crisis was 
not going to end quickly; and he knew that in these 
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circumstances disclosure, disgrace and imprisonment were 
inevitable. He therefore shot himself in Paris. His 
reputation was still unsmirched by rumour. Even the 
knowledge that he had committed suicide raised no 
immediate doubts. His death was mourned as the loss 
of a main pillar in the weakened financial structure of 
the world. 

On the day of his death a French friend of mine, a repre- 
sentative of the financial house whom he had successfully 
deceived, had some business to discuss with him. He called 
for the purpose at Kreuger’s apartment, entered and, receiving 
no reply, opened the bedroom door and found a suicide with 
the lethal weapon beside him.-He rushed to the telephone to 
call for the police. But the Paris police were that day occupied 
with the arrangements for Briand’s funeral. My friend was 
only able to get a stolid old French police officer, who took 
the news with infuriating calm. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘one more 
poor devil has done away with himself. All right. I’ll deal 
with it in due course.’ My friend tried vainly to impress on 
him that this was not the ordinary Morgue case, but did at 
last induce him to come along. When the police officer saw 
the body, he repeated — and continued to repeat — ^his indif- 
ferent comment, ‘Yes, oh yes, one more poor devil,’ etc. My 
friend had no success in trying to persuade him that this was 
a death which would shake the world, that the Government 
must at once be informed, that all sorts of action must at 
once be taken. He was met by the same imperturbable 
stolidity and promise of no more than the customary routine. 
Looking round the room in desperation, however, my friend 
saw a half-open drawer, with a gleafii df red and gilt within. 
He went over and found Kreuger’s decorations, including a 
Legion of Honour. He took it out and showed it. ‘Oh,’ said 
the police official in a new tone of respect and awe, 'Cest im 
ddcori.* Thereafter matters were suitably arranged. It was 
not because Kreuger was a man whose death would shake the 
financial centres of the. world, and even Governments, but 
because he had a Legion of Honour. Such is sometimes the 
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official mind, and perhaps rather especially the mind of the 
minor French official. 

r 

The incident which I have just recorded is a trivial example 
of a rather interesting, and in some of its aspects quite impor- 
tant, difference between th'e Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
attitude towards official persons and things. And as the main 
purpose of this chapter is to illustrate some of the special 
characteristics of the French, I will allow myself a few dis- 
cursive remarks at this point. 

With all the subsequent disrepute of French political and 
public life, there remains from the period of Louis XIV’s 
European supremacy a formal respect for the official, for the 
official conference, person, or decoration, irrespective of the 
quality and character of the individuals ‘'concerned. The 
Catholic has often found it necessary to preserve his respect 
for a Pope qud Pope without necessarily cherishing any 
illusions as to the personal quality of the holder of the office 
at a given moment. Latin logic makes the distinction easier 
for him than for the Anglo-Saxon, who usually arrives at a 
melange of qualified respect, in which everything that excites 
his admiration or blame, power, riches, office, personal 
qualities, are blended together. On the whole the Englishman 
thinks rather more highly of men as men if they hold political 
or official position, and thinks of any particular office or 
honour at any moment in connection with the person holding 
it. So it is with varying pursuits and talents. He does not keep 
official position, or success in industry, or emihence in litera- 
ture or the arts, or prowess in sport, in completely separate 
departments; or differentiate very clearly between the admir- 
ation he allots to each. He •will, for example, think rather 
more, not less, of a Minister even as a Minister, if he is good 
at tennis or golf. From the Frenchman’s point of view 
the Englishman mixes his drinks. I once went with a 
Frenchman to an English ihilitary tattoo, which finished, 
to the English audience quite appropriately, with the 
doxology. My friend was bewildered: ‘I understand military 
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affairs,’ he said, ‘^nd also religion. But why do you mix the 
two?’ 

Nothing reflects so well the distinctive psychology of 
different nations as their sense of humour. I was once in a 
small group composed equally of French and English, when 
the conversation turned on this subject. A Frenchman, who 
had been asserting that the sense of humour was very differ- 
ent in the two countries, and who knew England well, said 
he would illustrate. the point. He drew from his pocket a 
newspaper cutting of an announcement that a member of the 
Royal Family had just joined a well-known Golf Club. It 
ended with the words: ‘It is understood that Her Royal 
Highness will play on the course when the state of her public 
engagements permits.’ He read it out quite objectively. At 
once every Englishman present stared at him uncompre- 
hendingly. ‘What about it?’; and every Frenchman burst 
into* laughter. There was something about the formal 
balancing of royal position, official duties, and a game of 
golf, that appealed irresistibly to their sense of humour. I 
well remember too the moment when I found I had lived long 
enough in France to catch something of the French point of 
view. It was in the ’year 1920. Mr. Harry Forster (Lord 
Forster) had just been appointed Governor-General for 
Australia. I opened my Times and found a short leader on the 
appointment. It started by stating correctly that the new 
Governor was one of the best batsmen of his time, and said 
with equal truth that his appointment would be popular in 
England and Australia. It proceeded with a recital of his 
more notable achievements on the cricket field. It then con- 
cluded by remarking that he had also had quite a creditable 
administrative career. At that point I found myself bursting 
into involuntary, and doubtless by the writer unintended, 
laughter. And I realized that living in Paris had had its effect 
on me. 

It was amusing to notice, a^ another instance of the same 
difference, the instinctive distaste with which the French 
noticed the more informal manners, such as smoking in an 
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official commission, which the Anglo-Sa^M^ns brought in at 
the many smaller meetings of the inter-war period. I remem- 
ber an English Chairman of a Financial Committee at the 
Cannes Conference who came in late, having kept the com- 
mittee waiting for him for about a quarter of an hour, and who, 
in apologizing, said blandly, as if it were an obviously 
sufficient explanation, that he had been finishing a close 
game of tennis. He appeared quite unconscious of the emotions 
in the minds of those who heard him. A little later, at the 
same Conference, there was a striking example of the impor- 
tance this difference of outlook may have. Briand, who was 
not characteristically French in formality, and who was 
temperamentally akin to Lloyd George, walked round a golf 
course with him. Poincar^ at Paris was engaged in trying to 
unseat Briand. He found the report of the golf course incident 
a decisive weapon in his attack. It was already too much that 
the French representative, instead of preserving the correct 
formality of a duellist, should allow himself to be drawn into 
informal conversation with his antagonist, but that this 
should be on a golf coiu’se — c'itait trop. Briand fell. It is in- 
credible that even his bitterest opponent should have been 
able to use such an incident against Lloyd George in England. 

The three great Frenchmen of whom I have been talking in 
this chapter — though Briand less than the other two — 
exemplify between them many of the qualities which have 
given France her greatness and have also so often been a 
source of irritation to the statesmen of other countries, 
especially Anglo-Saxon. 

The French, like the Greeks, and unlike the Anglo-Saxons, 
have a horror of td dneiQov, the ‘limitless’ and unknowable. 
They long for what is definite and lucid. They want to see 
clearly all that is in their range of vision, express it in rational 
and intellectual terms, and what they cannot see and state 
clearly in this way they prefer to shut out altogether and 
ignore. They fear and distrust the Anglo-Saxon’s tentative, 
instinctive, ‘illogical’ approach to political problems, an 
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approach which draws something of racial and instinctive 
wisdom from experience which he can never clearly formu- 
late. 1 once took the chair for Andr4 Siegfried when he was 
lecturing on the differences of French and English. He said 
that to the Frenchman everything that wa§ real and true in 
life can and should be analysed’ intellectually and stated in 
logical terms. It was an offence against human reason to 
proceed to conclusions in any other way. If there was any- 
thing more in the subconsciousness, it should be dug out and 
subjected to the same process, or it should be firmly sup- 
pressed and ignored. He contrasted the Englishman’s point 
of view. He said he was reluctantly compelled to recognize 
that the English did in fact seem, in the light of later 
events, to be able to reach a kind of truth and wisdom 
by a different process; they seemed to have some kind 
of contact with nature through some other channel than 
reason. He surmised, only half in jest, that it was perhaps 
the Englishman’s love of animals and gardens that gave 
him his privilege of communion with natme. He seemed 
to think it unfair. 

The French have similarly little interest in people or things 
that are outside their normal horizon. The distresses of un- 
known millions starving or oppressed in China or Africa evoke 
none of the great humanitarian movements and the popular 
benevolence that are so distinctive of America and Great 
Britain. This does not mean that they are ungenerous, but 
that they prefer to give to what they know and for an end 
they can clearly see. A Frenchman would sooner finance a 
young artist through his period of study, than spend his 
money in contributions to charitable 'aid to people he has 
never seen. To him general charity seems sentimentality, 
characteristic of the indefiniteness of the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
So too he has little general bonhomie, does not make numerous 
and superficial friendships, does not easily invite strangers to 
his home; but once admitted to’friendship, the foreigner will 
find a loyalty and stability in the relationship not often 
equalled elsewhere. 
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Compromise and conciliation are not easy for his tempera- 
ment and his clear-cut mind. He is likely to contend as hard 
for what is trivial as for what is important. If he has strength 
to prevail, he will exploit his advantage, without care to lay 
up some goodwill for the future by a margin of restraint. If 
he must yield, he will: but it is likely to be rather the break- 
ing of a rigid stick than the bowing of a pliant and resilient 
reed. He calculates his chances coolly and intelligently. Much 
of the history of the last thirty years is the better understood 
if we have these characteristics in mind. A Frenchman knew 
in 1921 that he had an invincible superiority of strength — 
and equally that it could not last. He knew in 1940 that he 
was weaker than his enemy, and yielded with a lesser contri- 
bution to his ultimate liberation than if, like the Briton of 
that period, he had not known when he was beaten. And more 
than the average man of any other country he is, for good 
and ill alike, an individualist, critical, resistant to mass 
opinion, to discipline, without the psychology that facilitates 
corporate and collective action — in this respect at the 
opposite extreme to the German, the Englishman being half- 
way between the two. Cross a few yards from a Swiss village, 
with its cottages extremely trim and neat and flowers in the 
central square, to a French village, with untidy public places 
and cottages extremely squalid, hoarding whatever they 
have of ornaments and amenities for those within the walls. 
Or look at a Paris taxi rank; you can pick your taxi, with no 
fear that the driver will tell you you must take the one at the 
front of the row. The worst of France is seen in what she does 
collectively; the best in the achievements and the qualities of 
her individual citizens! In great crises the French will 
improvise and act together; but at other times organization 
is difficult — ^less for lack of organizers than of an organizable 
public. 

In the individual, precision, intelligence and individualism 
have both their irritating and their attractive aspects. There 
is nothing to equal the polished discourtesy of a Frenchman, 
when that is his mood. Sitting in a car, I asked a French 
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official if he woulc^ kindly hand my papers to another who had 
to deal with tMfem as I passed the frontier. ‘Monsieur,’ he 
replied, ‘either you must, be deranged, or I must be deranged: 
I prefer that you should be deranged.’ And at the conclusion 
of a quarrel between two taxi-drivers, what could equal the 
incisive wit of the parting shaft, ‘Good-bye, Monsieur, and 
give my compliments to mademoiselle voire mire ' — how 
different from the Anglo-Saxon equivalent! But above all 
how civilized is the Frenchman, and Frenchwoman, of every 
class. There can be no nation where the standard of intelli- 
gence, of articulate expression, is so high and so general. 
Once, during the first world war, I had occasion to stay a 
night at an hotel in Rouen. When the chambermaid brought 
in the hot water I asked her how people were getting on in the 
city under war conditions. She replied at once, ‘We get on 
fairly well. But there are disadvantages in living under a 
double administration, a British military administration and 
a French civil administration — especially when the British 
use the same siren warning to indicate to us that German 
planes are coming as the French do to indicate that they are 
going.’ Witty, epigrammatic, incisive, with a lesson in 
administrative co-ordination, all instantaneous and in a few 
Vords — where else would this be possible? 

No Anglo-Saxon needs to be reminded of what the dis- 
tinctive qualities of his own race can contribute to the basic 
framework of world order without which civilization is 
impossible; but for civilization itself how infinitely poorer the 
world would be without the distinctive contribution and 
influence of France. What Englishman who has returned 
after living in France and is not blind and deaf to what is 
imperfect in himself can ever afterwards recall the quick and 
luminous wit, the fin quality of the conversational inter- 
changes, the professional ardour and integrity of the scholars, 
above all the alert and exact intelligence of all manner of men 
and women — ^without occasioAally experiencing some dis- 
taste at home for t]|(e familiar blend of sentiment and 
muddled thinking, for the fumbling speech which so often 
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straddles the idea it is trying to express as a battleship 
searches its target — four wides before a hit — ^Mfithout nostalgia 
for all he has left? 

The characteristics of Anglo-Saxon and Latin are comple- 
mentary. The differences which make association so difficult 
are those which make it so essential. It is the blend of both, 
in wisdom, intelligence, experience and eulture, whieh eonsti- 
tutes Western civilization. Europe, and the world, would 
suffer an incomparable loss if either should ever perish. 
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I have twice been to China on missions of a few months to 
give advice on financial and economic questions. So 
short a time cannot, of course, be expected to give more 
than superficial impressions of a country and a civilization so 
different from anything in the West. On the other hand work 
of this kind does give intimate contact with many of the 
leading personalities of a country and a specially useful angle 
of vision for some of the more important of its problems. And 
one of the impressions left by such visits is that long residence 
in an insulated foreign settlement at Shanghai or elsewhere 
may give no more, or even less. I recall a conversation with 
some of the principal British residents in Shanghai in the 
spring of 1981. They had long been engaged in business there 
and had taken a leading part in the municipal government 
of the Settlement. But in some respects their estimate of the 
forces then developing seemed, in comparison with what 
could be seen from London or Geneva, to suffer rather 
than gain from the peculiar combination of proximity and 
insulation. After lunch I was embarrassed by the direct 
question, ‘What do you think, as a visitor, of our future?’ 
Pressed to reply frankly, I said, ‘I doubt whether you will be 
here in ten years’ time.’ ‘Surely,’ they said, ‘you exaggerate 
our difficulties with the Chinese; they are disturbing, but not 
so serious as that.’ They were startled and shocked — they 
would have been less so if the conversation had been nine 
months later — when I said, ‘Oh, I’m not thinking of the 
Chinese. It is the Japanese who, I believe, •will drive you out.’ 
Well, they were still there after ten years — but not after 
eleven. They are now coming back — ^writh a difference. The 
Japanese are no longer there: the Chinese are st^ronger. I will 
not now attempt another prophecy. 
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The most remarkable ruling family, nol; only in China but 
in the modern world, are the Soongs, with those whom they 
have married. Of the children of a Cantonese bible-seller, one 
daughter married the founder of the Chinese Republic, Sun 
Yat-sen; one is married to the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai- 
shek; one to H. H. Kung, for so many years China’s Finance 
Minister; and their brother, T. V. Soong, at different periods 
Finance Minister and Prime Minister, has for many years, 
been one of the most notable figures in both national and 
international politics. For nearly a quarter of a century this 
family has been at the centre of the Chinese scene. 

I never met the widow of Sun Yat-sen. Reputed to be a 
woman of exceptional beauty both of person and character, 
she has long been alienated from her family by Communist 
leanings; and it was not easy for a guest of her relatives to 
know her. But of all the others I have seen a good deal, in and 
out of China; and 1 will attempt to illustrate what their 
different personalities mean for the country by recalling a few 
incidents and impressions. 

Chiang Kai-shek, with his inflexible will, military genius, 
and unshakable hold on the central armed forces, has for 
many years been the pivot of political power in China. Since 
the break with Borodin in 1927 and the expulsion of all 
Russian exponents of the Bolshevik system, his internal 
struggle has been in part with rival war leaders in one prov- 
ince or another, in part with the Chinese form of Communism. 
The Sun Yat-sen constitutional gospel, which his successors 
have invested, like the founder of the Republic himself, with 
a religious adoration, contemplates ultimately a free and 
democratic form of government. It allows, however, first for 
a ‘period of tutelage’, in which the real government is author- 
itarian. The country is in fact in the hands of a military 
autocrat, supported and to a considerable extent influenced 
by a party, the Kuomintang. The Generalissimo draws his 
strength from the twin sources of the loyalty of the Army 
and the support of this party. The party is less important in 
the combination than it is in the Russian system, and the 
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elaborate formal apparatus of Government is in the last 
resort little more than an advisory organization or a medium 
through which pressure and influence can be exerted. But 
there are definite limits to which a military commander, even 
a Chiang Kai-shek, can rely upon a purely military discipline. 
With so little of the ordinary means of expression, Chinese 
public opinion nevertheless remains in some ways strangely 
effective. The traditional respect for learning, for example, 
even as represented by young students, is not lightly dis- 
regarded. On one occasion a band of students, who disliked 
the foreign policy of China, marched into Nanking itself. In 
spite of numerous armed guards, they pressed their way, 
without interference, into the office of the Foreign Minister 
and, when he failed to give them satisfaction, administered 
a mild beating up. I have often suggested as a test question 
to a foreigner who wonders how much he understands China — 
it is a test by which I should certainly fail myself — ‘Can you 
understand just why this was possible, why the guards didn’t 
stop them, why the Chinese generally seemed to think that 
this was not a surprising incident?’ 

The Kuomintang is predominantly a party of landlord 
influence, and in China the land system is everything. 
Chinese Communism, though it has been used and to some 
extent directed by ideological Communists, is essentially a 
protest against this system; and the movement is based on 
peasant grievances, which are in fact in many parts intoler- 
able. The actual relationship between landlord and agri- 
cultural worker differs greatly in different provinces, the 
customary provisions as to the proportion of the produce 
paid as rent being much more onerous^ in some regions than 
in others. When I was there I amused myself by drawing up 
two tables, one showing the variations in the severity of the 
landlords’ terms in different provinces and the other the 
variations in the incidence of Communism. There was an 
almost exact correspondence between the two tables. The 
Comm uni sts are over a wide region efficiently organized and 
militarily powerful; and the results they have been able to 
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achieve in raising the general standard of living are in some 
respects remarkable. The Struggle between them and those 
who derive their income from land-ownership has been the 
fundamental factor in China’s political history since the 
Revolution, except when it has been temporarily submerged 
or disguised by the conflict cf rival war lords or by the Jap- 
anese invasion. It is now again, of course, in the centre of the 
scene. This struggle — with the cause of national unity on one 
side and the indubitable need for land reform on the other — 
is the tragedy of China. To Chiang himself, after so many 
years of conflict, the crushing of Communism is apparently 
not only a condition of national unity, and of the support 
of his own position by his party, but a kind of religious 
crusade. 

So much has been said as a background for a few personal 
recollections. Chiang Kai-shek has some of the qualities of a 
Chinese Cromwell. He is a Christian, like his wife, and perhaps 
largely through her influence; but he has more of the Old 
Testament than the New in his outlook. He attacks the 
Communists ‘hip and thigh’ with the same combination of 
national and religious fervour as the Jewish leaders who 
encountered the Philistines or Amalekites. He will open his 
Bible for omens — finding perhaps that, if he lights on a text 
about hailstones, it is a sign that he should send his aero- 
planes to drop their bombs. Whether or not this particular tale 
is true, it well reflects the kind of limited contact he himself 
represents between the old and new, between East and West. 
Unlike the family into which he has entered by marriage, he 
has had no direct experience of Western civilization, either 
in America or in Europe. He speaks no English. He has spent 
his whole life in China, except for his military education in 
Japan, half a year in Moscow and war-time diplomatic trips 
to Delhi and Cairo. His experience in China has been almost 
exclusively military, and his outlook and manner of thought 
are those of a soldier. His knowledge of the West comes pnly 
through his wife, his brother-in-law and his visitors. But that 
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he is a man of outstanding quality no one who has met him 
can doubt, nor indeed anyone who has considered his record. 
In a vast country of chqos and civil war, the victim, too, of 
foreign invasion for seven years, and even before that of 
constant Japanese intrigue, he has had a longer tenure of 
uninterrupted authority than &ny non-dynastic ruler except 
Stalin. 

He is of middle height, a slim, rather stooping, monkish 
figure, dressed, when not in military uniform, in the long blue 
robe of the Chinese civilian. He greets his visitor with the 
Chinese inclination, hands clasped together, and indicates 
his appreciation of what is said with an altogether distinctive 
guttural note, like a courteous grunt. His interpreter is nor- 
mally his wife, and the visitor, if he knows no Chinese at all, 
may sometimes distrust her interest in the subject under 
discussion and her acquaintance with it; the most reliable 
interpreter is one who knows the languages but cares little 
about the argument they are used to pursue. 

One of my most treasured memories is that of a day spent 
in the hills and country behind Nanking in the spring of 1981 
— ^just Chiang, Madame Chiang and myself, walking as we 
talked and taking a picnic lunch. His dislike and distrust of 
the foreign Settlements, with their special courts and privi- 
leges, was not concealed; he combined a certain xenophobia 
with a reluctant appreciation of the riches of the West and 
recognition of the value of the' expert advice and enterprise 
which many foreigners whether from Europe or Russia had 
brought. He was also, of course, well aware (though natur- 
ally neither he nor anyone else ever referred to it), of the 
occasional convenience of a guarded foreign Settlement as a 
possible place of refuge for a Chinese statesman in a country 
rent with civil war. Which of the leading personalities in 
China has failed to keep a house in Shanghai qr Hong Kong, 
or at some crisis or other to find it very useful? 

What Chiang wanted especially to learn from me was some 
method of improving £hina’s financial resources and arresting 
the depreciation of the currency. With the straightforward and 
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definite mind of a soldier he seemed to expect a simple 
specific — ^like a drug from a doctor — ^for a specific financial 
disease, as did another Chinese soldier-ruler, the ‘Young 
Marshal’, when I saw him later in Manchuria. It was not easy, 
especially through an interpreter, to expound the economics 
of the problem. What he undastood most clearly of what I 
said he liked least. I told him there was only one quick and 
simple solution. If the budget was unbalanced, he would be 
forced to meet current expenses by printing notes, and that 
must bring inflation; and his budget could only be quickly 
balanced if he could make a settlement with the Communists 
which would save him the expense of fighting them. That of 
course involved questions of policy which, he quite rightly 
felt, were outside my province. 

Of many other scenes, both on this visit dnd on another 
three years later, one remains especially vivid: a dinner with 
Chiang at Nanking, at which T. V. Soong, H. H. Kung, some 
of his other Ministers and some of my European colleagues 
were present. It was a time of active fighting against the 
Communists, and every few minutes one of his aides would 
come in with a despatch from the field to which the Genera- 
lissimo replied with immediate instructions. 

Amid all the financial irregularities of Chinese life and 
customs, and whatever the precise basis of the revenues of 
Chiang and his Ministers, there was in himself and his regime 
a note of puritan austerity. He lived the life of a soldier, and 
endured its rigours; the troops under his direct personal com- 
mand were attached to him by the discipline of a monastic 
rule of life; the sincerity of his — and his wife’s — efforts to 
deal with the opium problem was unmistakable. And there 
was something of the same tradition in the whole history of 
the Republic. There might be much luxury in individual 
homes, but a Minister was chary about showing himself much 
in public in a luxurious car. 

A foreign visitor could of course form no opinion about 
Chiang’s technical skill as a soldier, except on the basis of his 
actual achievements and his reputation — which put him in 
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a place of unchallenged eminence over any other Chinese 
contemporary. The outstanding personal impression — ^not 
depending upon, but of course confirmed by, his record — is 
that of a man of exceptional strength and tenacity of pur- 
pose, his will immovable, his courage invulnerable. 

Madame Chiang — his second wife, for whom his first was 
dismissed — is a scarcely less remarkable personality than her 
husband. She was educated at Wellesley in the U.S.A., and 
brought back a knowledge of Western civilization, of Wes- 
tern ideas and of the English language which Chiang never 
acquired; she also returned with Christianity as her religion 
and to this too he was converted. An influence based doubt- 
less originally upon her personal beauty and charm was 
undoubtedly reinforced by what she brought from a civili- 
zation outside his own experience. She added to her hold on 
him by sharing his life in all its aspects to the utmost possible 
extent, its rigours as well as its amenities. Her courage and 
endurance were as remarkable as her personal attractions. 
When I was in China in 1981 operations against the Com- 
munists were in active progress. Chiang Kai-shek was 
alternately, for considerable spells, personally directing his 
army in the field and then back in his house at Shanghai. 
When he went to the front his wife went with him and 
cheerfully endured the rigours of military life. I met her first 
when she had just returned, an astonishing apparition in the 
first bloom of her beauty, with the slim grace of the Chinese 
lady of culture, exquisitely dressed and soignee, vivacious 
and animated, and with no hint of her recent and prospective 
experience of military hardships. When 1 saw her a few years 
later, on my second visit, she was the same except perhaps 
for a somewhat more conscious ‘grande dame’ dignity. Many 
years later, in the second World War, she revisited America. 
Her eloquence, beauty and charm swept the country 
from the first moment. The fifst impression, though sub- 
sequently perhaps somewhat impaired by reports of her 
extravagance, by illness and the length of her stay, remains 
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one of the outstanding personal achievements of the 
period. 

Her elder sister, the wife of H. H. Kung, bears less of the 
impress of Western influence. She is a cultivated woman, 
knowing something of Europe and speaking English, but 
more completely Chinese in outlook and quality. Beautiful 
too, but in form even more than in face, with a kind of feline 
grace in all her movements, she is more subtle than either of 
her sisters, more adept in all the arts of feminine manoeuvre, 
in the political game. She has been perhaps the main pivot 
in the astonishing interplay of personal relations within the 
Soong dynasty, for so many years the central focus of all 
Chinese politics. One incident, on one of her rare visits to 
Europe, recounted to me by a friend who w^s with her at the 
time in Rome, reveals something of her quality. She had an 
appointment for an interview with Mussolini and went to keep 
it, equipped and prepared to exercise the charm to which so 
many had succumbed. She experienced the customary tech- 
nique, which so many of us have known. She was first kept 
for a considerable time in a waiting room: and did not 
appreciate it. At last she was shown into a vast room, at the 
far end of which the great man was writing furiously with a 
carefully studied industry and indifference. She looked across 
the large intervening space, skilfully designed to break the 
spirit of the visitor by making him wonder, as he walked 
across it, whether his trousers were properly creased or, if 
the visitor was a woman, whatever may be the equivalent 
anxiety about feminine apparel. She noticed the indifference 
and preoccupation— and again did not appreciate it. She 
waited, in silent dignity, at the entrance. At last Mussolini 
looked up, saw the gracious figure in the distance, and made 
a beckoning gesture but no more. She smiled, and with 
Chinese grace bowed slightly vrith clasped hands — and stayed 
where she was. Mussolini returned to his writing, expecting 
her to be walking across the room in the meantime. After a 
minute he looked, saw that she had not moved, and beckoned 
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more impatiently; she bowed once more, with clasped hands 
— and again waite'd. So the little drama continued, the im- 
patience of the dictator increasing, the smiling dignity of his 
visitor still unruffled — till at ‘last he rose, walked across the 
room and escorted her to her chair by his desk. Could the 
Mussolini technique be more properly countered; could any- 
one but a woman — and a Chinese woman — ^have done it? 
Would any Chinese woman even have been equal to it except 
Madame Kung? 

Her husband, H. H. Kung, is a snare and an enigma to the 
foreign visitor, the more because he seems at first so easy to 
assess. He speaks English fluently, but with an accent appar- 
ently derived from the least cultivated of American circles 
and a tone to match the accent; the substance of his public 
speeches is usually moral, almost evangelical, and without 
apparent depth or subtlety. Private conversation confirms 
the impression of his public speeches; it gives no impression 
of insight and penetration or more than a superficial ability. 
But in the province of his origin he has not only great posses- 
sions but a position of hereditary dignity. With the aid of his 
remarkable wife, his personal fortunes witness to financial 
shrewdness and political acumen. For some twenty years he 
has maintained himself in the inner circle of central power, 
sharing — and alternating-^with his brother-in-law in the 
offices of Foreign Minister, Finance Minister and President 
of the Central Bank — and in the favours of the General- 
issimo. He probably owes his long tenure of power mainly to 
the ability and influence of his wif^l^ut his own qualities 
must be more considerable than a foreign visitor can discern 
on slight acquaintance. * * 

Most remarkable of all the Soong family is ‘T. V.’ Of 
middle height, powerful and graceful in build, with a face of 
great oriental beauty, an expression now of brooding medit- 
ation and now of vivid animalnon, he combines as few have 
done much of the bei^ of the East and the West. He had 
banking experience in* New York in his youlth, and soon 
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showed signs of the remarkable financial ability which has 
since found so wide a field. His English enables him to speak 
and write, not only easily and well, but with brilliance; and 
indeed his budget speeches in China were usually, I believe, 
written in English and then translated before delivery. He is 
temperamental and sensitive, moods of black depression 
alternating with gay courage; he has great personal charm 
and a genius in personal relations, reflected in' intimate 
friendships not only with those of his own race but with such 
Westerners as Frederick Whyte, Tony Keswick and, perhaps 
above all, L. Rajchman. His relations with his great brother- 
in-law, Chiang, have been difficult and variable, changing 
rapidly from cordiality to mistrust, and within these limits 
made on the whole less rather than more stable by the curious 
interplay of jealousies and affections, of persohal relationships 
and feminine influence. His own wife is beautiful, exquisite 
and charming, but unlike his two sisters completely non- 
political and without either interest or aptitude in intrigue. 
In wooing the fickle favours of the Generalissimo, and in his 
long competition for them with H. H. Kung, he had no such 
aid as Madame Kung gave her husband; while his younger 
sister usually exerted her influence in favour of whichever of 
the two aroused her jealousy less at the moment. ‘T. V.’s’ 
unequalled and unchallengeable standing Vith Western 
statesmen and capitalists at once helped and handicapped 
him. It made him indispensable; but it excited the jealousy 
and frequently evoked the actively hostile influence his 
ambitious sisters. The^hmily bonds which united the small 
governing cabal in Nanking may indeed be said to have made 
the relationships within it both superficially more troubled 
and fundamentally less dangerous. They fomented enmity — 
and set limits to its dangers. Success by one member would 
unite the others in jealous opposition. But while political 
dissension in China is easily carried to the point of exile or 
worse, the underlying family affection or sense of family 
unity would always intervene before that point was reached. 
This is the key to the curiously unstable — and yet quickly and 
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constantly restored — equilibrium on which the government 
of China has been poised for two decades. 

I recall many scenes and incidents, in Paris, London, 
Shanghai, Nanking and Washington, in which these qualities 
of T. V. Soong were displayed. When I went to Nanking with 
a Belgian colleague, now Governor of the National Bank of 
Belgium, in 1981, Cbiang Kai-shek lent us a small summer 
house a few miles out in the country to sleep and work in. 
Each day T. V. Soong would come out and discuss his finan- 
cial problems with us; and then in the afternoon we would 
ride far into the countryside (on Manchurian ponies which the 
unstable and dangerous ‘Young Marshal’ had sent as a gift 
of friendship to ‘T. V.’ — and as a peace offering to Nanking). 
Talk was intimate and far-ranging, now technical, now 
political, now geheral. It was a period in which it was my lot 
to have to discuss problems of national finance with many of 
the Finance Ministers of Europe, and a number elsewhere; 
and I never ’met any other with whom it was possible to get 
so easily to the heart of the matter as it was with him. His 
rapidity of apprehension, insight and technical flair were 
astonishing. His political flair for Chinese affairs was for a 
long time impaired by his long Western experience, but this 
handicap has been reduced in recent years by his closer 
association with the problems of Government in China itself. 
The basis of his power there has, however, continued to be 
his knowledge of the West and his influence upon Western 
statesmen and financiers. Chiang recognized that T. V. Soong 
was likely to get from America more than any other Chinese 
representative, and he could not afford to dispense with him. 
His political position has therefore T>etome stronger in pro- 
portion as China has been seeking support and help. Before 
the war he represented Western as against Japanese influence 
and a less intransigent attitude than Chiang’s towards the 
Communists. Now that Japan has been removed, the back- 
ground to the Chinese political* scene is of course formed by 
the rivalry in influence of Russia (with her rather obscure 
relationship with the Chinese Communists), and America. 
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Even more than in the past it may be expected that T. V. 
Soong will be the protagonist of the West in this rivalry, and 
that his own personal position will become stronger if Russian 
influence recedes. The Western experience and qualities of 
‘T. V.’ may easily, however, lead the foreigner to underrate 
what is oriental in him. He ii$, as any Chinese stateman must 
be, rooted in the Chinese system, upon which his fortunes 
necessarily depend; and in basic temperament and character 
he is Chinese. He may be destined to be the bridge between 
Orient and Occident; but if so his achievement will be the 
more solid because he is not a dSradni, but a Chinese states- 
man who has succeeded in understanding another civilization 
without forgetting his own. In the next few years he is likely 
to be the most interesting personality in China, and his 
political fortunes will be a barometer of the powerful rival 
influences on which the immediate future of the country 
depends. 

Among the many personalities I encountered in China not 
the least interesting was the remarkable Australian, 
W. H. Donald, who died at Shanghai in 1946 after a long and 
romantic life of which little has yet been published. He was 
an adventurer in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
in that he lived for adventure itself and not for any material 
rewards it would bring. After a wandering life as a journalist 
he became attached to the ‘Young Marshal’, Chiang Hsueh- 
liang, lord of Manchuria. The ‘Young Marshal’ himself was a 
curiously mixed and interesting character. I saw him in 
Peking in 1981. Round all the approaches to his house were 
fierce and rugged sheep-skinned men from the wild spaces of 
Manchuria, waiting homrs for a word and a favour. He him- 
self when I saw him was a handsome, dark-haired, sleek 
figure, wearing a dinner-jacket, and with a gentle and 
cultured manner. He had been at Oxford and talked English 
easily, though his views on Currency depreciation (which is 
what he wanted to discuss with me|fWere somewhat naive. 
But his appearance was deceptive. Ferocity and indolence, 
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civilization and barbarism, contended in him. He had been a 
drug addict, but was cured by the influence of Donald, who 
with no power or position but only his personality would 
literally lock him up on occasion and be thanked, not 
punished, for his abtion when the fit was pas);. 

Donald was afterwards the friefid and most trusted adviser 
♦ 

of both General Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang. The 
‘Young Marshal’s’ relations with Nanking were fickle and 
unstable, and culminated in his mysterious kidnapping of the 
General. The kidnapping itself, the visit of Madame Chiang 
to the prisoner, the penitence and submission of the ‘Young 
Marshal’, are among the most moving and mysterious dramas 
of history; and any who can understand the emotional back- 
ground, the motives and reactions of the protagonists, may 
justly claim (as I do not) to have penetrated the inner secrets 
of Chinese psychology. But whatever the key to the enigma, 
Donald was one of the principal factors. He accompanied 
Madame Chiang when she visited her husband in his 
prison at Sian. He used successfully the influence which 
he derived from his earlier association with the ‘Young 
Marshal’. 

These were only a few among the incidents of his astonish- 
ing career. He had been at the centre of every important 
event in China since the revolution of 1911. It is one of my 
regrets that I did not record at the time the vivid account he 
gave me, throughout one long afternoon, of his astonishing 
experiences over a quarter of a century. He was, in the recent 
war, captured by the Japanese. They regarded him (not with- 
out reason) as gne of their principal enemies and they had 
long sought him. It is characteristic of him that he managed to 
live through two years of captivity without his identity being 
discovered, and when the war end^d he was released without 
being recognized. The r61e he was able to play for so many 
years, the relationship he was able to establish first with 
the ‘Young Marshal’ and then with the Chiangs, are curiously 
significant of something that is often found as a bond of union 
and of trust in the Chinese and the Anglo-Saxon character. 
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There is perhaps no part of the world in which stable and 
efficient government could yield such fruits as China. Here 
is a country of oyer four hundred millions. Its people are 
prolific, physically strong and industrious. They are apt for 
any kind of intricate and skilled work. They have a long 
history of a rich and high culture, and their traditions are 
such as to make them the most sincere contributors to the 
peace of the world and to the civilization that peace makes 
possible. They have a reverence for education, and those of 
their educated classes who have been in contact with the 
West understand, welcome and, while retaining much of the 
best of their own civilization, assimilate occidental ideas more 
easily and completely than any other people of the Orient. 
They are the predestined bridge between East and West. 
With all these favourable factors, the standard of living of all 
but the smallest fraction is, and has been through all the 
troubled years of civil war and invasion, intolerably and 
incredibly low. 

Their natural qualities and resources are sufficient, with 
an appropriate organization and a favourable system of 
world trade, to lift their standards of living to those of 
Europe, and in doing so to create a demand which would 
give everywhere a stimulus to economic progress comparable 
with the great era of development in North America, and 
railway enterprise in South America, in the nineteenth 
century. The technical problems are soluble; but the indis- 
pensable basis, without which all financial and economic 
schemes are useless, is a sound, stable, comprehensive and 
efficient government. Since the foundation of the Republic 
in 1911, as in so miinf periods before, China has been in a 
state of continuous civil war or war inflicted from without. 

She is now among the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, a position appropriate to a Great Power 
only. The justification for this rank is obviously a hope for 
the future not the reality >of the present. She now has to 
attempt once more, under changed conditions, to achieve 
the political unity without which neither a position in the 
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world proportionate to her potential strength nor a tolerable 
standard of life for the bulk of her people will be possible. 
Time after time in the last thirty years there has seemed 
some prospect of unity. It was impeded by three causes: 
the secret or open intervention of Japau; the lack of an 
honest and efficient administration; the deep rift between 
landlords and peasants under the form of the contest 
between the Kuomintang and the so-called Communists. 
The first impediment has been removed, but with the 
Japanese decline the active influence of Russia has increased; 
and rival foreign influence is now as serious, and as destruc- 
tive, a factor in China as it has been throughout this century. 
The second impediment remains; it is a part of Chinese 
habit and tradition and it has been, if anything, accentuated 
by war and inflation. The third also remains. The conflict 
should have been mitigated by the patriotic participation 
of the Communist areas in the struggle against the common 
enemy, and by the evidence of an efficiency in their adminis- 
tration wliich compares well with that of other parts of 
China. But the earlier hopes of a reconciliation have faded, 
and the difficulties have been increased by the character of 
the present rivalry in foreign influence. This rivalry is now 
the greatest of all impediments to China’s progress. If a 
solution is found to the world’s central political problem — 
the relations between Russia and the Western Powers — 
China will at last have a better chance than at any time 
since the Revolution of realizing the aims of the founder of 
the Republic. Much may then depend upon the personal 
qualities of the members of the remarkable ‘Soong dynasty’, 
of whom some impressions have ' been recorded in this 
chapter. Those who control the fate of China, whether it be 
the Soongs or others, have the fate of a fifth of the human 
race in their hands. 



BENITO MUSSOLINI 


U 

THE TECHNIQUE OF A piCTATOR 


I n the spring of 1922 a journalist called on Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Conference of Genoa. He was a man of 
early middle life, just under forty, short and robust, 
with a square and massive head which, with his dark and 
flashing eyes, gave a certain impression of power— an impres- 
sion which was increased by the shape and expression of his 
jaw and chin, even before they had been consciously trained 
for the purpose. The name on his card recalled a chequered 
record, troublesome for a time and then more helpful; at 
the most a secondary and dubious figure. He was kept 
waiting and was then informed that Mr. Lloyd George was 
too busy to see him, but that one of his principal secretaries 
was willing to do so. The secretary too was, however, much 
preoccupied and the interview that followed was cursory 
and without interest or importance. 

It is not surprising that Lloyd George should have been 
too busy. He was now at the climax, and crisis, of his fate. 
In two decades he had risen from the obscurity of a small 
Welsh solicitor to being, for a time, the foremost political 
figure in the world. He had achieved a peaceful but profound 
social revolution in his country. He had then mobilized its 
strength in war and led it to victory. In 1919 he had con- 
trolled and commanded what for the moment was the 
greatest military force in the world, alike on land, sea and 
in the air. He had been on% of the three great figures at 
Versailles, and now in 1922 had survived his two rivals and 
colleagues, l^or Woodrow Wilson was both defeated and 
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paralysed; Clemenceau had been rejected for the Presidency 
and had left the political field; but Lloyd .George had won 
his Election, was still Prime Minister, and was for the time 
beyond question the leading ‘figure in the world. The forces 
gathering against him, however, were powerful; the Con- 
ference about to open might be — as in the event it proved 
to be — the turning-point in his fortunes. He had no time 
to spare for secondary figures. 

It is not easy to discover the true watershed of the inter- 
war period. At some point the stream changed its direction 
and, after many a deceptive winding and doubling back, 
began its sinister course towards disaster. When and where 
did it begin? At first it seemed to take a more promising 
direction. Germany was defeated and Weimar offered the 
prospect of a peaceful democracy. The countries in Europe 
with an overwhelming preponderance of power. Great Britain 
and France, were indubitably pacific and non-aggressive in 
their ambitions. America, the other great power of the first 
rank, if withdrawing into isolation and no longer to be 
counted on to help in dealing with European dangers, would 
at least not add to them. The new League of Nations had 
brought hope of enduring peace to the world and its purpose 
responded obviously to the wishes of the vast majority of 
the peoples of both hemispheres. And, in spite of serious 
incidents, disturbances and disillusionments, it seemed at 
the time that the main movement was progress to a more 
stable world order. 

When did the current turn? It could be clearly seen to 
have changed at the time of Hitler’s invasion of the Rhine- 
land in March 1986. To many observers the fatal course 
seemed to have been taken at least as early fis January 
1988, when Hitler became Chancellor. Others had been 
gravely anxious in the immediately preceding years when 
the world depression and financial collapse had revealed 
and evoked dangerous forces.*Few would at the time have 
put a date as early a8«1925, the year of Locarno and all the 
bright hopes it encouraged. 
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But in retrospect we may perhaps ask whether the fatal 
turning-point was not in reality even earlier. How long, in 
the light of later evidence, was the Weimar Republic more 
than a sham or a facade behind which the real forces of the 
country gathered their strength? Was the French Election 
of 1924 which pronounced against ‘Poincar6-la-guerre’ 
possibly a disastrous decision in favour of appeasement 
towards a country which was already irrevocably embarked 
upon its fatal course? Was Stresemann, doubtless sincere in 
his Locarno policy in the sense that he desired peace for 
the time, working only for a respite in which Germany 
could gather strength for a very different policy? It may be 
that we should go even further back and find in 1922 the 
year of the watershed, and in the Conference of Genoa its 
crucial point. Certainly it was the watershed of Lloyd 
George’s fortunes. The only survivor in office of the great 
war leaders, he had been working to construct the founda- 
tions of a new and united Europe, comprising Germany, 
comprising Russia. The Conference at Genoa, following those 
at other sea-side resorts, was the culminating effort. For the 
first time both German and Russian representatives were 
present. When he rose on the opening day he was beyond 
question the greatest political figure in the world. A few 
days later, however, came the meeting and agreement of the 
Germans and Russians at Rapallo, hastily and secretly 
arranged and falling on the Conference like a bombshell. A 
little later the Conference ended in failure; and with it, only 
a short time afterwards, Lloyd George fell from power. New 
forces were stirring in Europe; new policies forming; and so 
it was in his own country^. He fell from the pinnacle of power 
to the sands of the wilderness in which he was destined to 
wander for the rest of his days. 

How dramatic is the contrast with the fate of the younger 
man who had vainly tried tp see him in the opening days of 
the Conference! Lloyd George had behind him two decades 
of ascent to the highest power and b{;fore him two more of 
partial eclipse* — before entering the Valhalla in which history 
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will again allot him a place among the first of the world’s 
great men; Mussolini, after an obscure earlier life, had before 
him two decades of world-shaking dictatorship — before 
meeting an end in defeat aftd shame, with infamy for his 
portion in history. 

• 

The year of Genoa was the year of the March on Rome, 
of the establishment of the Fascist dictatorship, which was 
to prove the precedent and model for the greater Nazi 
dictatorship of a decade later. I saw Mussolini only infre- 
quently in these years, for he rarely left Italy and, after 
the murder of Matteotti, I made a personal vow never to go 
there,' except for a compelling official task, so long as he 
remained in power. But there were occasions when I had 
to go. 

On the first of these I represented the League of Nations 
at an annual conference of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 'The Italian Government gave an evening party 
for the Delegates, and at the appointed time I went with 
the others to the magnificent palace in which we were to 
be received. As we went up the stairs we looked with interest 
and curiosity at the young Italians who were on duty as a 
guard of honour, for the technique of strength through 
hysteria was still novel, and the cultivated Fascist glare of 
the eye and thrusting out of the chin was a strange spectacle. 
When we entered the vast ballroom to which we were 
conducted, we looked round in vain for those we expected 
to receive us. There was no one present except the visitors 
and attendants. Nor was there any form of entertainment 
in evidence — except a covered table at the end of the room, 
which seemed to promise refreshment some time later. In 
the meantime we were all left to find amusement for our- 
selves ds best we could. This naturally took the form of 
guessing what would happen later^ what members of the 
Government, or other Italians of distinction, we should 
meet. Above all, woul4 the great man himself shed the light 
of his countenance on us? The rumour started that he 
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would; after an hour or so it grew in strength; he would 
come; he would come soon; he did. Suddehly the large doors 
were thrown open, and the most astonishing procession 
burst on our gaze. In the centre was Mussolini himself, in 
civilian evening dress, with decorations and the wide green 
band of an order across his -shirt. Round him, in a circle, 
were some eight decorated Ministers or officials. The pro- 
cession moved forward and marched round the room. There 
was the Fascist glare in Mussolini’s eyes, and his chin was 
thrust out. And as he walked the circling officials revolved 
round him, like satellites round a sun, with their backs to 
the company and their eyes on his, each reflecting and 
emulating the glare of their leader. As a last detail of the 
scene, almost incredible but true, Mussolini himself, as he 
walked, held out, in an Oscar Wilde gesture— like Bunthorne 
in Patience — a small red flower before his nose. The pro- 
cession moved, slowly and silently, right round the room. 
The circuit completed, it was repeated. At thd end of the 
second circuit, it stopped before the covered table. Someone 
called out ‘Champagne!’ The sheet was whipped off, a glass 
of champagne handed to the Duce, and then to each member 
of his attendant satellites. The great doors were flung open. 
The great man and those with him departed. When they 
were gone the visitors left behind were given access to the 
refreshments. That was all; a memory, at least, not to be 
forgotten. 

Of the visitors, some were impressed; some were amused; 
some wondered what kind of government Italy was to have 
that was based on this sort of histrionics. 

But that was only One part of the technique. jMany, 
perhaps most, of the principal visitors received invitations 
to a personal interview on the days that followed. When 
each arrived for a tfete-k-t6te talk he found a very different 
Mussolini; a man simply dressed, sitting at his desk, and, 
greeting the visitor with an elaborately studied informality. 
‘You realize I have to put on the kiij^d of show you saw the 
other night for the public. But with you I’m delighted to 
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have the opportunity of a man-to-man talk. Now we can 
talk practical busihess.’ The compliment was the greater for 
the contrast; few realized how widely it was shared; and 
few failed to succumb to’ it. Many of those who had been to 
Rome came on afterwards to Geneva and came to see the 
League of Nations. It was amusing how often a conversation 
would end with: ‘Mussolini is very different from the popular 
opinion o£ him. With all his great position and ability, he 
is really simple, direct and sensible. Confidentially, I can tell 
you that I had the privilege of a direct and intimate conver- 
sation, and this is what he said . . .’It was cruel to tell them 
just how many — and who — had repeated the experience. 

There was another device in his technique, imitated, I 
believe, from Napoleon, on whom he modelled so much — 
his manner, pose and gestures. When a visitor who was 
something of an expert in a particular line of work called 
on him, he would be surprised to find Mussolini quoting 
facts and figures about his job, which seemed to reflect an 
intimate knowledge of it — as indeed it would have done had 
the necessary information not been supplied a few minutes 
beforehand by an official whose special job it was to supply 
an appropriate brief for each appointed interview on the 
day’s list. With a competent assistant it is not really a very 
difficult game to play for one whose position enables him 
to keep complete control of the conversation and to end it 
when he chooses. I was myself less impressed because I had 
tumbled to the device and because in addition Mussolini, 
instead of speaking in French in which he was fluent, 
insisted on attempting English, in which he was only a 
beginner, and it was not easy to follow what he said. 

Such minor devices of technique are of course no more 
than the tactics of a political arriviste. His main strategy 
was more subtle and more important. To understand it we 
must recall something of his earlier life and of the condition 
of the country in which he was to find his opportunity. 

Like many others w^o have in the end become identified 
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with the Right, Mussolini began as an agitator on the 
extreme Left. As a journalist, and in local Socialist circles, 
he became sufficiently inconvenient to authority to attract 
some attention both in his own country and outside. (It is 
interesting to note that in 1922, when he became II Duce, 
his name was on the list of those debarred as a Socialist 
agitator from entry to Geneva.) On the outbreak of war in 
1914 he broke from many of his associates and urged Italy’s 
participation. He may have changed his convictions; he may 
have compromised with them. At any rate he must at this 
time have begun to nurse personal ambition, have become 
conscious of his magnetic influence over others, have begun 
to realize the weaknesses both of the political regime in Italy 
and of the Socialist opposition. 

The Italian democracy, founded with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of liberals and idealists throughout the 
world in the age of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, had 
proved sadly disappointing. A weak king, corrup't politicians, 
an aristocracy indolent in public affairs, a fatal multiplica- 
tion of ‘splinter-parties’, had resulted in a weak and incom- 
petent administration, incapable of domestic reform, weakly 
selfish, opportunist, and uncertain in foreign policy. These 
weaknesses were developed and made more evident during 
Italy’s participation in the war. She had long hesitated, then 
entered at a moment when she wrongly judged the Allies 
were about to win. When victory was at last achieved it was 
through the successes of her Allies and after humiliating 
defeats of her own armies. She had been tteated in effect as 
a secondary power at Paris and was bitterly disappointed 
at failing to achieve bbth her extravagant and her more 
reasonable claims at the Conference. What there was in the 
country of political opinion was bitter, disillusioned, febrile 
and feebly nationalistic; what there was of political organiz- 
ation" was weak and incompetent. Politics in Italy had 
always, since her liberation from Austria, been a sickly plant 
without deep roots in the life of tlye nation. The ‘risorgi- 
mento’ had been the revolution of the ^lite. Garibaldi and 
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the ‘thousand’ could never have succeeded against a strong 
antagonist. As ah able Italian woman once remarked to me, 
‘It was not so much that the knife was so sharp as that the 
cheese was so soft.’ All these weaknesses remained, increased 
by the strains of the war; and they gave his opportunity to 
a man of ambition and enterprise. Fascist forces were 
organized, the complicity of the King (to whom personally 
rather than to his constitutional Government the Army gave 
their loyalty) was secured. The March on Rome followed (for 
Mussolini himself it was a comfortable and cautious journey 
in a train). The new authority was then established by 
methods, and in a form, which seemed rather to strain than 
subvert the normal constitution. Reforms followed, including 
the useful drainage of swamp land and the welcome but over- 
advertised improvement in the punctuality of the trains. 
Many honest patriots, not surprisingly blind to the future, 
and foreign observers, unduly influenced by the reports of 
delighted tourists that their trains arrived on time, welcomed 
the new leader. It is possible too that, intertwined with his 
personal ambition, there was at this time in his mind some 
genuine patriotic purpose and impetus. 

But what seems to be the inexorable logic of autocratic 
power gradually transformed the character of both the 
regime and its controller. Opposition was dealt with, no 
longer by persuasion, but by physical compulsion. By 
insensible steps the dictator was driven to harsher methods, 
to reliance upon those who could be counted on to enforce 
them; and the poison of absolute power infected his own 
character, submerged what was best, and developed what 
was worst, in it. ' 

The final conclusion was, however, still two decades 
distant. In the meantime Mussolini’s policy in the situation 
in which he, and Italy, found themselves in the early 
’twenties is an instructive example of his methods and his 
qualities. Italy was a country with a rapidly growing 
population, conscious, of a greater potential strength than 
her place in the sun at the moment. She wal^ young as a 
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nation, and had come late into the international race. Her 
outlook was therefore the opposite of the ‘sated’ empires 
and countries, who are content to keep and develop what 
they have, and have everything to gain from an assmance 
of the status quo. Conscious at the same time of present 
weakness, Mussolini sought for associates, divided between 
desire to avoid restrictions and an equally strong desire to 
avoid isolation. 

In such a situation, and his regime and his own character 
being what they were, Mussolini was at once confronted, in 
his external policy, with the problem of the League of 
Nations. It was an organization which, in spite of some 
provisions designed to permit cheftige, obviously tended to 
the preservation of the status quo. It was dominated by the 
two most powerful European states. Great Britain and 
France. Mussolini, in these circumstances, became an 
adherent, but a reluctant adherent, to the new peace system. 
This is the clue to his attitude to the League of Nations 
itself, which he joined and then impeded from within; to 
the Locarno agreements, which he did his best to obstruct 
till it was certain they would be concluded, and then at the 
last moment signed; to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which he 
derided while its fate was in the balance and then also 
accepted. He did not like the club, would have preferred 
it not to exist, but he could not afford to be left out. 

Meantime, in the League and in every international con- 
ference of the time, his technique is best described as that 
of ‘exploiting his nuisance value’. He would consistently 
oppose what others wanted in order to make his presence 
felt and secure that he was taken more account of than 
Italy’s representatives had been at the Peace Conference. 
To this policy, however, there was in Mussolini’s mind, 
throughout the first decade of his power, a very definite 
limit — he would not go so far as to risk a serious breach 
with Great Britain. He foresaw rivalry with France, but, if 
he had not broken fatally with Britain, he might hope to 
deal with it ‘successfully; against the more distant menace 
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of Germany the British attitude might be decisive; with 
Britain herself conhict of interest was more remote, and in 
any case, he felt, he was not strong enough to provoke it. 
At the same time while alwhys keeping this limit to his 
‘nuisance’ technique in mind, he strove to enlarge it by care- 
fully cultivating those who influenced British policy, especi- 
ally the British Foreign Minister. Austen Chamberlain, 
rather exceptionally devoid of personal magnetism himself, 
was particularly susceptible to it in othfers; and he was 
greatly, and on the whole favourably, impressed by the 
personality of Mussolini. By skilfully playing upon Chamber- 
lain’s personal characteristics Mussolini was often able to 
secure much more thaii he would have been ready if 
necessary to accept. 

Meantime his authority in Italy was being consolidated; 
his well-advertised reforms increased his external prestige; 
he counted for more in international conferences. His success 
was notable,* but he was impatient for more rapid progress. 
There was in his mind, as in the mood of his country, that 
most dangerous psychological state which develops so often 
at a time of transition from inferior to equal or superior 
strength. Italy, like Germany, had passed through a period 
in which she was treated as an inferior by those by whom 
she felt she should be treated as an equal, and in which, 
while bitterly resenting this treatment, she had to endure it 
because of her weakness. Then, under the impulse of this 
resentment, in combination with other causes, she had begun 
to acquire a power which began to be feared. The psycho- 
logical state which attends this process is inaccurately 
described as either an inferiority of a superiority complex. 
It is much more dangerous than either. It combines the 
worst of ea.ch. It is different from that of a country which 
is conscious both of unequal treatment and of comparative 
weakness. It is equally different from the complacent sense 
of superiority which, for example, made Britain disliked but 
tolerated in the days o^her unchallengeable naval supremacy. 
The psychology of the ’transition state, as powbr is regained 
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and while the memories of humiliation are still vivid, 
combines the resentment of weakness with the arrogance of 
strength. 

The personal temperament of Mussolini, and the character 
of his regime, both reflected and increased the dangers of 
this psychology. And when* the second and greater Fascist 
regime was established in Germany, 'the similarity of the 
two regimes, and what was common to the twb countries 
and the two dictators in temperament, outlook and previous 
experience, began to alienate Mussolini from the West. But 
the greater strength, for the time, of the Western Powers — 
and the greater menace of Germany to Italy if she should 
gain equal or superior strength — delayed the movement for 
some years. 

The decision to embark on the Abyssinian adventure, the 
omission at the Conference of Stresa of any attempt to stop 
it, and the sanctions fiasco, marked the final alienation from 
the West. Mussolini passed his intended limit — unintention- 
ally. Some of us were at the time pursuing a Press campaign 
in England to urge that if we were not ready to go through 
to the end, we had better have stayed out from the beginning; 
a policy of pinpricks and bluff would be fatal; and that once 
started we must go on. Mussolini was sufficiently disturbed 
to send his ablest negotiator for the purpose, Alberto Pirelli, 
to London. He asked Walter Layton, Josiah Stamp and 
myself to a small dinner and did his utmost to persuade us 
to stop the campaign. We were not convinced and another 
letter on the same issue which 1 had already written duly 
appeared in The Times of the next morning. But one thing 
he said did seriously disWrb me. He said, *We can’t now go 
back. Everyone knows that we’ve already sent an expedition. 
We thought we had your tacit acquiescence. We went to the 
Conference of Stresa (which had been held a few weeks 
before) expecting to learn England’s real attitude. We had 
assured ourselves already of Laval’s acquiescence. We knew 
that you knew that our military st^es were already going 
through the*Suez Canal. We knew that you wanted us to 
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be on yOur side in an issue with Hitler, and we thought it 
likely that you were prepared to acquiesce in oiu* Abyssinia 
venture as the price. When your Ministers said nothing, we 
thought we could rely at least on being safe from active 
intervention.’ I was sufficiently disturbed, to go privately 
to Ramsay MacDonald’s house said ask him directly whether 
it was in fact true that he had said nothing about Abyssinia. 
He replied that, on the contrary, the Foreign Office experts 
had been taken out especially and had made contact with 
their opposite numbers. I said that what Pirelli had alleged 
was that no British Minister had said anything — on a 
question of obviously outstanding importance. He replied, 
‘I was myself completely preoccupied with the main problem, 
that of Germany. Simon (Foreign Secretary at the time) 
was also at the Conference. I do not know if he raised the 
question of Abyssinia.’ I was answered. 

Nevertheless, negligent as Great Britain may have been 
at this point, it seemed obviously essential, once we had 
taken our line at Geneva, to pursue it to a successful con- 
clusion. The campaign in the Press was continued. Mussolini 
at one stage did Gilbert Murray and myself the honour of 
denouncing us personally as bloodthirsty Oxford professors, 
adding that the time would come when we should suffer 
for it. When news of this came to me I was myself on a ship 
in the Mediterranean which was due to stop a day later at 
Palermo. I confess I showed my passport to the Italian 
officials at the port, before disembarking for a day’s 
excursion, with some apprehension. But nothing happened. 

The personal relations between 'the dictator who was 
declining in relative power and the younger, more violent 
dictator in the north were not cordial; and Mussolini had 
no wish tor a fatal embrace by the stronger. But as he broke 
with the West fate drove him inexorably; the Spanish Civil 
War, the Brenner, the invasion* of Austria, were steps to an 
inevitable conclusion; %t the end came the ‘stab in the back’ 
of 1940. Italy had joine’d the first war on our sMe when she 
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thought that victory would be quick ^nd cheap. It was 
neither. But Mussolini now made a more fatal miscalculation, 
followed by three years of varied, fortunes, an ignominious 
refuge with his more powerful ally, and then a shameful 
death. 

Mussolini, of course, was much more than the mountebg,nk 
he seemed at the Rome reception in 1928. He was more than 
a pioneer of the technique that appeals to a neurotic national 
psychology. He was not a mere crooner of hatred as Hitler 
seemed in his earlier years. His earlier speeches expressed 
political ideas which were intelligible, and indeed in some 
cases attractive, even to ‘unconditioned’ minds. There is 
something in his ‘corporative’ ideas which may find an en- 
during place, within the framework of true Parliamentary 
democracy, in the form of functional representation. And in 
his first period he has to his credit some genuine and impor- 
tant internal reforms and development. He was like the 
Napoleon on whom he tried to model himself, in being a much 
better man before irresponsible power corrupted him. It was 
only gradually that he became the victim of his own bombast, 
the dupe of his own dope. But the fatal process continued, 
destroying first his character and then his mind and body. 
Personal excesses, and frantic attempts to disguise the failure, 
with years, of his physical strength, led at last to the mental, 
moral and physical disintegration which are so vividly re- 
flected in Ciano’s diary. History records no more tragic 
example of the inexorable logic of absolute personal power. 
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PERSONALITY AND POWER 


P ersonal characteristics have a twofold historical signi- 
ficance. They help to explain both why those holding 
political power exercised it on great occasions as in fact 
they did, and also how they came to acquire that power. The 
reader who, in studying a particular historic decision, has a 
clear picture in his mind of the personality of the prota- 
gonists, will better understand the decision itself and the 
sequence of following events. The relation, however, between 
personality and the acquisition of political power is rather 
more complex. 

A distinction is often foolishly made, or foolishly used, in 
discussing political affairs, between power and purpose. It 
will, for example, be said rather loosely that the issue in a 
given case is whether might or right will prevail. If that 
indeed were the question the answer would be only too clear. 
If all the might is on one side, and the right has no strength 
to support it, if all the force is at the command of those 
whose purpose is evil, and idealism is physically impotent, 
the first is bound to prevail. Power and purpose are the body 
and soul of politics; and the second alone without the first 
can no more control mundane affairs than the disembodied 
spirit of a saint whose body is too frail to live and whose 
influence is unfelt by those who survive. The acid test of a 
better purpose or ideal is that it shall prove to have an 
attractive power for those who, in, the last resort, are willing 
to use their strength in its serxfice; at the cost, if necessary, 
of the sacrifice of theif property or persons, and with an 
ardour equal to that of those who support a contrary purpose. 
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To say this, of course, is not to say that brute force is 
everything, and the human will nothing. For all force is only 
capable of use by the will of men; and no man can exercise 
power unless he can induce others to support him in his pur- 
poses. The inducements employed, however, may vary in 
kind, at the one extreme fr6m the reasonable persuasion of 
free, and unorganized, men each of whom is able to take an 
unfettered individual decision in the light of reason, to the 
threat of death or torture at the other. Within these two 
extremes the inducements available to a particular man am- 
bitious of power vary indefinitely with the character of the 
political and social organization of the community in and 
through which he has to operate. In a country like our own 
which has a constitutional system, with Parliamentary sover- 
eignty, which can rely upon the obedience of the armed forces, 
the route to supreme power is through the electorate. Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet; and the personal qualities which will 
give success are those which enable the aspirant to persuade 
a party committee and the electors; and then to impress him- 
self in turn upon Parliament and his colleagues in his party 
and in office. On the other hand, in a country in which, at a 
given moment, a vast machine of organized power, effectively 
maintained by both propaganda and terrorism, is at the 
service of a central authoritarian committee of a dozen or so 
men, the immediate condition of supreme power may depend 
upon skill in intrigue within that small committee. 

No political experience of the last few decades is more 
worth intensive study than the way in which a man, or a 
small group of men, starting from nothing, acquire the power 
to transform, as Hitler and Mussolini did, a comparatively 
free Parliamentary system into one of dictatorship, or, as 
Lenin did, to supplant (after a brief interlude of transitional 
liberalism), one authoritarian system by another. Obviously 
much depends upon the pathological condition of the society 
in which the revolutionary ^orks and the decadence of its 
political system. In Germany there w^ the neurosis of earlier 
defeat and t£e chaos of economic collapse; in Italy political 
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corruption and the impotence of Parliamentary government, 
increased by the strains and disappointments of war; in 
Russia the abuses of the Czarist regime and not less the 
disintegration of an army in defeat. 

Not less important is the actual technique of the acquisi- 
tipn of power from conditions of chaos, for the understanding 
of which a minute, and even microscopic, study of the earlier 
steps taken by Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler is required. 
Among the best material now available is the description by 
Trotsky, in his History of the Russian Revolution, of what may 
be called the method of proliferating cells. More, however, can 
now be gleaned from the experience in Italy and in Germany, 
as well as in Russia. Obviously, when all is known, there will 
be important differences reflecting the differences in the 
respective countries at the time; but mueh will be found 
that is common to all these revolutions. 

Equally important is the actual personality of the men 
who successfully acquired the power which enabled them to 
establish a dictatorship and themselves as dictators. The 
search for the inner secret of strength is much more difficult 
than when we are studying the alternations of power in a 
free or stable regime. No one of judgment and experience 
could at any time have been brought into intimate associa* 
tion with a Gladstone, a Lloyd George, a Roosevelt, a 
Churchill, or a Clemenceau, without discerning their quali- 
ties of greatness and of leadership. But most, if not all, of 
those who knew Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler in the days 
before they had acquired power, failed completely to discern 
the qualities in them which enabled them later to shake the 
world. 

Lenin was a man of insignificant appearance and no 
obviously outstanding ability, with a parentage in the minor 
nobility and the family traditions of a bureaucrat. To most 
who saw him at Geneva, for example, he seemed a quite 
ordinary man. The courage^ and inflexible will, and even the 
skill in the specific arts, of a revolutionary, could only be seen 
as they found their expression later in successful action. It 
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is a remarkable example of discernment , that the German 
High Command realized that, by sending him across Europe 
in a sealed train in 1917, they were sending a kind of political 
atom bomb into Russia. 

Mussolini indeed, even at first sight, displayed some quali- 
ties that marked him out from other men, including a certain 
personal magnetism, but no one could have foreseen a great 
future for him, even as late as a year before the March on 
Rome, as the incident which I have described at the Con- 
ference of Genoa serves to indicate. ^ 

Hitler, after more than a decade of futile revolutionary 
agitation, seemed, till the very eve of his acquisition of 
supreme power, to all the world, including those with most 
political experience in Germany, to be almost a negligible, or 
at least only a secondary, figure. Illiterate, without any but 
quite subordinate experience in either peace or war, incap- 
able of any appeal to men in a rational frame of mind, he 
seemed at most a serviceable minor instrument for stronger 
hands. It is clear indeed from his subsequent rule that he had 
abilities which would have qualified him for work of impor- 
tance in office under a Parliamentary regime, which could 
have offered him scope for such talents as he had, restrained 
what was eccentric and extreme in him, and removed him 
from office when he approached insanity — if indeed he would 
have ceased to be sane without the corruption of absolute 
power. But then, under a Parliamentary regime in a country 
with a normal psychology, he would never in all probability 
have secured power, and without it such abilities as he 
possessed would not have been known. What in fact dis- 
tinguished him from other men (except the courage and 
obsession by a purpose which characterize all successful 
revolutionaries), was his ability to .recognize the German 
neurosis of the time, and to find the slogans, the catchwords, 
the methods of parade and propaganda to which the ab- 
normal psychology of the public *at the time would respond. 
He discovered the ‘Open Sesame’ to lelease the passions of 
the underworld of the subconscious which in sane men are 
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kept under reasopable control, and the result of the dis- 
covery, or perfection, of this sinister political instrument was 
comparable in its political consequences with the discovery 
of atomic energy in the sphere of physics. It is to this, his 
own personality, and to the combination of the technique of 
the proliferating cell at the centre, with the mass appeal at 
the circumference to*the general public, that his rise to power 
was due. The world, in spite of Russia and Italy, had then no 
fully comparable experience to help it to discern beforehand 
what was happening. It now has much to study in the com- 
bined and successive experiences of the three countries. 

The character of autocratic government and the conditions 
required for any attempt either to establish or overthrow 
it have been completely transformed by the weapons which 
scientific invention has now placed in the hands of those who 
have once acquired the power to rule, to arm themselves and 
to disarm others. In an age of pikes and primitive weapons 
no force at the disposal of an autocratic governor could cow 
or suppress an overwhelming majority of determined and 
discontented subjects. For though discipline and organized 
skill could do much, it could be largely offset by the rage of 
desperation in brave rebels; and one man with a pike was 
within measurable distance of being the equal of another. 
Every tyranny, therefore, however unrestricted in its form, 
required, in order to endure, to be popular in the sense of not 
arousing furious and widespread discontent. 

In time not only weapons but the whole mechanism of 
government (transport, intelligence, etc.) improved, and at 
the same time the opportunities of oppression increased. 
Nevertheless such an alien tyranny as that of Turkey over, 
the subject Christian races of South Eastern Europe, corrupt, 
languid and spasmodically brutal, was made substantially 
less intolerable for centuries by incompetence. In the age of 
Louis XVI, and indeed even of Napoleon after him, barricade 
revolutions were still possible — and their possibility was a 
restraining influence o|i the exercise of autocratic power. The 
end of the bamcade was in sight, though not everywhere 
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attained, when Haussman to the order of Napoleon 111 
planned the radiating avenues from the Arc de Triomphe to 
give an unimpeded field of fire. With miodern weapons, the 
tank and the bombing aeroplane, and with the modern 
technique of Gestapo organization, the development is com- 
plete. No government once established, which remains united, 
is powerful enough to establish a monopoly of arms, skilful 
enough to retain the loyalty of its servants who emjfloy them, 
and ruthless enough to use them without mercy, can be over- 
thrown. Ninety per cent of the population may desire the 
overthrow of the rdgime, but they can be cowed and con- 
trolled by the armed minority. 

It may indeed be said that the most recent discoveries of 
science, especially of the way to release atomic energy, have 
changed this position. Even the most competent dictatorship 
may not be immune to the danger of the ‘bomb in the suit- 
case’. There may be some truth in this, but an atomic bomb 
is much more likely to be the weapon of a rival dictatorship 
group than of a people intent upon freedom. The surest 
physical basis of democracy would be the comparative 
equality of strength between any groups of citizens of equal 
numbers. In that case it would be evident that an electoral 
vote would be likely to give the same result as a civil war, so 
that ambition would be attracted into political channels. We 
are as far as possible from that position, and whatever 
‘atom’ weapons, if they are used, may achieve, they are 
exceedingly unlikely to be the instrument of a restoration of 
freedom. All political action to establish or regain a free 
government must be undertaken with a consciousness that 
■modern weapons constitute an additional handicap, which 
necessitates additional effort, and the discovery of alternative 
sources of strength and influence. 

How then may an authoritarian regime, once established, 
be replaced by one of free self-government? 

We need only here mention, to dismiss, the quite special 
case of a non-self-governing country ruled by another which 
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is itself democratic and self-governing. Here the development 
of opinions and ideas in the ‘imperial’ democracy will itself 
be a principal, indeed the decisive, factor. The most important 
instance at present is of course that of India, but a similar 
situation arises, and will arise, both elsewhere in the British 
'Cpmmonwealth and in other ‘imperialist’ or colonial systems. 
It has of course long*been the basic principle of British policy 
to allow &nd encourage self-government. The process which 
has reached its culmination in the Dominions, and is in its 
penultimate stage in India, is in operation at varying stages 
throughout the Commonwealth. The questions that arise are 
about the capacity of a given unit for self-government at a 
particular time, the conditions and pace of transfer and so 
on. Military power is not the decisive factor because it can- 
not, and will not, be used to obstruct the desire of a hitherto 
unfree community which is recognized to be ripe and avid for 
self-government. There is no analogy, therefore, with a 
dictatorship regime’s rule either over its own or subject 
peoples. 

A dictatorship is both impervious to persuasion and ruth- 
less in the use of its military strength. What then is possible? 

It is of course conceivable that a palace revolution, a 
contest for the si|Ccession between members of a governing 
junta, or the closest associates of the dictator, may open the 
way to the resurgence of a popular movement. All members 
of a dictatorship clique are, however, likely to be acutely 
conscious that ‘if they do not hang together they will hang 
separately’ and to find in this common interest a cement of 
unity. 

Revolution, in these circumstances, can rarely be sue-, 
cessful unless it penetrates the armed forces themselves; and 
that will not often happen if the central authority is com- 
petent, skilful and itself united, except after defeat in an 
external war. 

Freedom, once lost, is thus* perhaps less likely to be re- 
gained by civil war than by the liberating forces of a victori- 
ous enemy; and even then it may be precarious*. 
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The strength which is at the disposal of a dictatorship, in 
modern arms and methods of organization, is therefore so 
great that the prospects of peoples who have lost freedom 
are indeed bleak. The greater' should be the incentive to 
those who are still free to preserve their freedom, to be on 
their guard against any tendency which may endanger it. 

Unhappily the subversion of a free, government can be 
more easily achieved. The soil may be prepared for a Fascist 
revolution, without deliberate intent and by gradual and 
scarcely visible internal weaknesses in the body politic; and 
civic courage and spirit may be latent till too late. 

To say this, and no more, might suggest that the future of 
the world is with the dictatorships. This would, however, be 
gravely misleading. In the long run free systems have great, 
and probably overwhelming, advantages. It is in their ear^ 
years that dictatorships develop their greatest strength.'^ 
group of men, of exceptional ability, vigour and ruthlessness, 
led perhaps by a fanatic of genius, may seize the supreme 
power. They are able to harness to their purpose the qualities 
bred in freedom and the industrial organization that has been 
built under the spur of competition. They can then enforce a 
single and consistent policy throughout every subordinate 
agency with a speed and efficiency which^s impossible to a 
‘government by persuasion’. They can therefore quickly 
mobilize the whole strength of the country for a single pur- 
pose; and, if their purpose is, as it may well be, a war of 
aggression, the danger to the more slowly moving free democ- 
racies who are menaced may be grave indeed. If, however, the 
aggressors, in this first period of their greatest relative 
strength, fail to obtain *a decisive result, the balance then 
turns. Autocracy has its own inner weakness, less visible at 
first but in the end more fatal. Initiative, inventiveness and 
the enduring ardour of those who know for what they work 
and approve it, grow in the soil of freedom and not of tyranny. 
Autocracy has no such inherent cleansing process for cor- 
ruption and inefficiency as public crjjticism and open com- 
petition affofd in a free system; anrf in time these vices, if 
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unchecked, will drain the strength of any country. While 
democracy exposdSs its sores, autocracy whitens its sepul- 
chres. If in time there is folly at the top (and uncritical 
adulation makes this infcreasingly likely), it will be trans- 
mitted throughout the system, without limit or corrective, 
as quickly as the efficient direction of the early period. When 
disastrous Consequences become apparent the first result will 
be a more -ruthless tyranny, expressed in successive ‘purges’. 
These in turn, however, are likely to aggravate the evil they 
are designed to end or conceal. For in a general climate of 
fear and suspicion everyone able to do so will try to gather 
personal power as a protection against rivals or jealous 
superiors. A kind of furtive feudalism will thus develop, con- 
cealing itself so long as the supreme authority seems too 
strong to challenge, but preparing the way for disintegration 
when the opportunity occurs, as it may well do when the 
question of succession arises on the death (or overthrow in a 
palace revolution), of the man or men who have hitherto 
held the supreme office. 

Now that so many of the secrets of the Hitler regime have 
been revealed we can see how this inner canker of autocracy 
had long been developing. It was retarded and for long dis- 
guised from us, and from most of those in his own country, 
by the mesmeric personality of Hitler himself and by the 
secrecy of war. But in retrospect it seems probable that the 
potential strength of Great Britain was more efficiently 
mobilized for war by 1941, and that of America, by 1948, 
than that of Germany. And, if war had never come, it is 
probable that by this time the Nazi regime would have 
shown itself visibly inferior, in its ■economic achievements, 
to the free democracies. Those therefore who in countries 
still free are girding themselves to defend their freedom, may 
do so with faith in the ultimate future. 

In the long run therefore — if there is a long run — ^the 
prospects for freedom are good. It remains none the less true, 
however, that freedom has been recently lost by several 
countries which once edjoyed it and is nowhere secure against 
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assault. And, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the world, 
freedom once lost, its recove^ is, for the reasons given above, 
both difficult and doubtfulTlt is easier to retain than regain. 
More than ever is ‘eternal vigilance' the price of liberty’; and 
it is a central need of our time to find a prophylactic against 
the inner rot of democracies which gives the native dictator 
or the external foe his temptation and .his chance. 

Something at least of value can be learned from an inten- 
sive study of the pathology, and the dominant personalities, 
of countries in which dictatorship has replaced free govern- 
ment. The conclusions to be drawn are better understood if 
these are compared and contrasted with the experience of the 
more fortunate democracies, whose characteristic weaknesses 
and latent strength need no less careful study. 

The sketches in this book include little about the dictator- 
ships. But they may serve to illustrate the personal qualities 
which at different periods attract power and influence policy 
in a free but changing system like our own. 

The qualities which attract power have changed with 
astonishing rapidity in the first half of this century. In its 
first years the approaches were still held by those to whom 
the qualities of an aristocracy — of a Balfour or a Grey — had 
a strong appeal. Soon, however, a wider electorate began to 
be conscious of its strength and demanded new qualities 
in its leaders. It was neither as a member of a privileged 
class, nor as the nominee of a party machine, but as a 
tribune of the people, with his dynamic imagination and 
direct popular appeal, that Lloyd George rose to supreme 
power before, during, dnd for a few years after the first 
world war. Then for a confused twenty years there was a 
reaction in the mood of the nation, and as America had 
replaced Woodrow Wilson by Harding and Coolidge, we 
turned to Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, with no more 
than brief periods of the ambiguous MacDonald to reflect 
the more enduring movement to th§ left. 

The second world war submerged the normal domestic 
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conflict and the country instinctively turned to a personality 
in which the national Everyman could find an incarnation 
of everything that he then wished to be. When hostilities 
ended, the forces that had been gathering strength before 
the war resumed their progress. It was no accident that the 
new Prime Minister was essentially a representative of a 
great political party^ the new party of the Left, and that 
the qualities which gave him this position were those which 
gain promotion in a party organization. It is to the credit 
of the organization that what brought him to leadership 
(with the help perhaps at a crucial moment of some good 
fortune) was an immaculate record of long and devoted 
service to the Party and to the less privileged classes to 
which it makes its appeal; a character exceptionally exempt 
from vanity and egoism; common sense, orderly industry, 
and the qualities that made a good mediator between 
more vivid and personally ambitious colleagues; an intel- 
lectual and * educational equipment equal to that which 
secures entry into the higher ranks of the Civil Service. 
These rather than a talent for Parliamentary or platform 
oratory were in this case the instruments of success. It 
would be unwise to generalize from a single instance. But at 
least it is clear that, by comparison with the nineteenth 
century, both the House of Commons and the general 
electorate have been losing ground to the party organizations 
as the effective selector of the occupant of the highest office; 
and more than in the past the qualities which bring to the 
top are those which prove to appeal most to those who have 
most influence inside the party machine. 

The public men whose portraits have here been sketched 
were both the product and the reflection of their environ- 
ment; but they have also left the impress of their person- 
alities on the history of their time. Individual genius or 
talent distinguished each from his fellows, but it was the 
more potent in giving him mastery over the fate of others 
because it was in correspondence with the mood and temper 
of the moment. Contdinporary history has been fashioned 
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by the interplay of such personalities with the events of 
their time; and neither of these two factors must be ignored 
or underrated if we are to understand the causal sequence 
of human fortunes. 

The ‘floruit’ of all who are here depicted falls within the 
same half century. But eveq within this short space of time 
political and social changes have been profound, and* in 
correspondence with them there has been some, change in 
the human qualities which give an advantage in the contest 
for power. Some qualities, however — courage, personal 
magnetism, strength of will and purpose — are common to 
nearly all those who in any age or country leave a deep 
imprint on history. A strong and magnetic personality may 
for a long time deflect, even though it does not permanently 
reverse, the march of events. A few glimpses of the kaleido- 
scopic process by which the pattern of human affairs shifts 
and re-forms may perhaps be afforded by this collection of 
portraits of some of ‘the choice and master spirits of this 
age’. 
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